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FOLCARINIA 



A Political Love Story 



CHAPTER I. 



Folcarinia stood in the doorway of her old 
Spanish home on the Palo Verde Rancho, near the 
borders of the city of the Angels — Los Angeles — not 
far from where Venice of America now stands, gazing 
out on the waters of the blue Pacific. 

It was in the middle of a May afternoon in 1874, 
when the ocean breeze rippled the waters and ruffled 
the foliage round about the old homestead. 

Folcarinia had been standing as if in deepest 
thought for nearly an hour. 

"What can she be thinking about?" the observer 
ruminated to himself. 

Folcarinia was a little less than twenty-four, and 
was divinely beautiful. 

Her tall, lithe, willowy, perfectly developed form 
was the envy of all her companions, and every woman 
who knew her, and an object of reverence of every man 
who had been fortunate enough to come iir contact 
with this divine creature. 

Her face was a "perfect oval, with features as 
clear-cut as a cameo, with that combination of com- 
plexion between the rose and the gardenia." Her 
great deep blue eyes looked out from under long black 
lashes, that seemed to inquiringly say, with every 
twinkle: "I have just realized that I am a woman. I 
wish I knew my destiny." 
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Her sculptural brow, with eyebrows arched more 
symmetrically than the crescent of a summer's first 
new moon, was proof of pure womanliness — yet Fol- 
carinia was but a girl, perfecting herself into shapely 
womanhood. 

No sculptor ever chiseled a more divine form ; no 
artist ever painted a lovelier picture than Folcarinia 
presented in her summer costume, with an old Span- 
ish silken throw in graceful folds clinging to her 
shapely form from her head, half hiding her wealth of 
black hair. 

Around- her neck, and almost smothering her 
shoulders and palpitating bosom, of more Grecian 
than Spanish mold, were encircled great strings of 
coral, tourmalines, moonstones, peridot and topaz; 
treasures from her old Spanish ancestry. While gir- 
dled about her waist and drooping in graceful loops 
almost to her ankles were myriads of the sweetest 
blooms, plucked from the garden, where she had been 
for hours before. 

She had stolen away from her sisters that morn- 
ing, and had gone alone into the little chapel, where, 
before the most sacred shrine she knew, she prayed to 
the Madonna as she had never prayed before. 

With a sanctified heart she plucked the tuberoses, 
hyacinths, jasmine, violets, petunias, poppies and mar- 
guerites from the garden on her return, and instinc- 
tively pressed each one of them to her bosom or to her 
lips, before she wove them into the wreaths that were 
to adorn her. 

Just what was uppermost in her mind during the 
two hours she was in her mother's cloister robing her- 
self, no one knows but Folcarinia. 

As she stood in the doorway she seemed wholly 
oblivious of the fact that her younger sisters had just 
arrived at the bathing ground, beneath the cliff in 
front of Folcarinia's home. 
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Nashingtow knew — or thought she knew — what 
was uppermost in the mind of Folcarinia. She knew 
that Nogero was desperately in love with Folcarinia. 
The three of them had played together in their early 
childhood along the same beach. They had romped in 
the same turf. They had hunted pebbles and moon- 
stones and corals and pretty shells from the same 
shores. They had rollicked in the same sands; had 
climbed over the same mountain paths; fished in the 
same streams, and had picked fruit from the same 
trees. They had grown side by side to early manhood 
and budding womanhood. 

And during all this time Nogero was the faithful 
slave of Falcorinia. Nogero knew she was more divine 
than human, but no one had ever told him he was in 
love with Folcarinia. All he knew, was to be her 
guide and protector. 

Nashingtow knew it — saw it — and had told her 
younger sisters what she suspected kept Folcarinia 
from their many excursions and enjoyments and girl- 
ish pleasures. 

Suddenly, a dove flitted past the doorway and 
almost struck the lintel with its wing. 

As if a message had been delivered from Heaven, 
Folcarinia awakened from her reverie, as though sud- 
denly aroused from a deep sleep or dream, and she saw 
Nogero lying lazily beneath the shade of an old pepper 
tree. 

Somewhat disconcerted by the realization, or 
fancy, that she had been observed, she faltered when 
she undertook to speak to Nogero. She tried to speak 
unconcernedly, but that little, indefinable choking, 
that comes into the throat of a girl, at a time when she 
wants to express her feelings, but dare not, and can- 
not, came over Folcarinia. 

She dropped a glove she had been twisting in her 
hand, and before she could pick it up, Nogero was at 
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her side with the glove in his extended hand, gracious- 
ly bowing for the privilege of showing his gallantry. 

The incident gave Folcarinia time to compose her- 
self. And if she had ever been beautiful, and air object 
of admiration to him before, she was most enchanting 
now, when she blushed a sweet smile, and acknowl- 
edged to Nogero that he knew she was blushing. 

Their eyes met; their souls from that hour were 
interlocked, but neither knew how to tell the other. 

Folcarinia had never been much farther from 
home than the Church of the Angels at Los Angeles, 
and knew little of the world or its doings. In 
fact, she hadn't finished her education, except her 
graduation from the high school. And the polish 
and refinement that goes to make a woman was yet 
to be put on; and she knew that required 
years of patient study, application, devotion and 
duty. And Folcarinia knew nothing but duty, 
devotion and sanctities of life, that go to make the 
perfect woman. 

Her mother, though a widow in early life, with 
many small children, had been a wonderful mother. 
She had reared them all, and they all loved and re- 
vered her. She had taught them their duty to mother, 
to brothers and sisters, and to their God. 

The mother of these girls, from a long line of an- 
cestry, had been taught how to rear children. And no 
mother in her old age ever had greater reward from 
devotion of those she loved, and those who loved her. 
Each child seemed to vie with the other who could pre- 
sent to the mother the most jewels, and throw about 
her the most glory and joy, for having lived a life of 
perfect rectitude, as if to repay her a thousand-fold for 
the sacrifices she had made, in order that her family 
of girls should be models before the world of perfect 
matronhood. 

Nogero was conscious of the fact that he had 
awakened in the heart of Folcarinia that which he 
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would have expressed in words, if he could have sum- 
moned the courage to utter them. She had never seen 
him look so much the man as now. His well-knit, com- 
pact, powerful physique never appeared so athletic 
nor soldierly ; nor had his beaming countenance ever 
attained the look of resolution and seriousness of pur- 
pose that she observed as her eyes met his. 

As he was about to speak, Folcarinia intercepted 
him with the suggestion, that "there were orange 
blossoms on one of the new varieties of orange trees" 
in the grove that lay well back of the crest, beneath 
which was the bathing ground and the submarine 
gardens. 

Had Cupid's dart been aimed by an older and more 
experienced woman than Folcarinia, it could not have, 
with more unerring accuracy, struck the innermost 
soul of Nogero. 

"Why," he said to himself, "did she think of 
orange blossoms?" 

"Does she know that I love her more than all else 
in the world — more than I love my life?" 

"Does she know that I have always loved her? 
Was it this that made her think of the orange blos- 
soms?" 

It was only a short distance to where the trees 
were, and in a little while Nogero had arranged a seat 
wide enough for two, in the shade of the orange tree 
that contained the blossoms that Folcarinia had 
spoken of. Never before in their lives had the thought 
that now was so uppermost in the mind of each, un- 
known to the other, been experienced by either Fol- 
carinia or Nogero. 

A mocking bird was trilling from the boughs of a 
great sycamore that stood on the edge of the cliff near 
by; and as Folcarinia picked a bunch of orange blos- 
soms, the bird seemed to say everything that each 
wanted to say to the other. 
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Whether it is opportunity, surroundings or en- 
vironment that determines the destiny of man, the 
f&ct is, that here, under the shade of an orange tree, 
in full bloom, while enjoying its fragrance, and hear- 
ing the birds sing the words that were uppermost in 
the soul of each, Nogero and Folcarinia declared to 
each other, "I love you." 

The afternoon wind had calmed. The great blue 
ocean had ceased to ripple and was a perfect mirror. 
The leaves of the trees had tired of moving, and for 
moments the only sounds were the merry' laughter of 
her other sisters, romping and reveling in the surf, and 
the warbling of the mocking bird still saying "I love 
you." 

The first words uttered were, "Folcarinia, will 
you be my wife?" 

Folcarinia staggered, and would have fallen, had 
not the strong arm of Nogero held her to his breast. 

"Nogero," she said, "do you know what you have 
said?" 

"Do you realize what that means?" 

"Why, Nogero, we are only children !" v 

"I, a wife? You, my husband?" 

As she uttered the word "Husband" she turned 
and uplifted her eyes to heaven, as if to implore from 
above wisdom to answer aright. 

The stillness of those few moments was un- 
broken, until the internuncial mediation, that Folca- 
rinia had uplifted her eyes to receive, had flashed its 
message of holy wisdom through every intellectual 
fiber of her being. 

She turned to Nogero, whose stalwart figure had 
assumed an almost majestic pose, that indicated as- 
surance of self-satisfaction and victory on becoming 
possessed of a man's greatest prize. And her first 
words were: 

"Not now. Not for five years." 
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Had a thunderbolt out of that clear sky be- 
numbed every sense, and palsied every muscle in his 
manly frame, it could not have more effectually left 
Nogero a pitialile, despairing mentality. 

"Not now." These two words, coupled with the 
succeeding four, "Not for five years," had been all 
that Folcarinia had said. 

Had she reviled the proud Nogero with the scorn- 
ings of bitterest venom and hate, she could not have 
sent a shaft of pain to his heart with more precision 
or more piercing- effect. 

"Not for five years." These words were like bul- 
lets from a rifle, each making the wound more ragged 
and painful. 

"Five years? Why,. that is a century!" 

"Five years?" 

"Why didn't she say No !" 

"Oh, five years to wait for her — for her — whom 
I thought already mine!" 

"What may happen in five years?" 

A thousand misgivings, and forebodings ran, and 
rAng, and clanged, in jumbled chaos, now, through 
the disturbed and storming brain of Nogero, until he 
reeled as if to fall. 

He sank to the seat prepared by him but a few 
moments before to enjoy the music of the sweetest 
Avords he ever hoped to hear ; but he occupied it after 
he had heard what he thought was his death-knell. 

Folcarinia, gently placing her hand on his shoul- 
der, said : "Nogero, let us think and talk and Reason 
before we act. You have asked me the most momen- 
tous question of our lives. Let us — " and she fal- 
tered. 

"Let us not, in this the haven of our pure love for 
each other, be imprudent or incautious now." 

"Nogero, yes, I love you with all my heart." 

"But mv mother taught me three words — PRU- 
DENCE, CAUTION and CONSIDERATION— and 
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admonished me never to forget them, and now, in the 
sweetest and most important hour of our lives, we 
must not disregard them. 

"The sanctity of the marriage relation is too holy 
to be lightly considered." 

"It is too sublime and too sweet and reverent, if 
it has the blessing of God and is a perfect union, to 
be endangered by irreverent considerations and sen- 
timentalities. 

"Should I have answered you 'yes' and 'now,' 
and Ave were to thoughtlessly and sentimentally in- 
terlock our lives by that sacred institution from 
which souls are created into being, without reasoning 
one with the other, what a frightful crime we might 
commit against each other? And not only against 
each other, but against society and against our God." 

The earnestness, the melody, music and poetry, 
and uncommon wisdom of her soul, were a thousand 
cymbals striking the heart strings of Nogero. 

If he had ever loved Folcarinia before, he wor- 
shiped her now. 

Such words of wisdom and prudence — nay, what 
to him were supernatural words — he had never heard 
or thought of before. 

Little had he thought that this sweet girl with 
whom he had played and romped had, hidden behind 
her girlish nature, latent intellectuality and wisdom, 
incomparable in its breadth and depth of scope and 
reason. 

What was in her mind? What were her ideals, 
and what could be the depth of pure w r omanliness of 
this being, that he had seen transformed, as if by 
magic, from a mere girl into the most perfect woman 
he could hope to possess, he thought, as he said : 

"Folcarinia, where did you get that ideality? 
When did your girlish nature become infused with 
these lofty, incorruptible and soul-inspiring concep- 
tions? What gave you those high ideals that are har- 
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bingers of beatitudes, and the elements that conduce 
to the elevation of woman's soul to that altar of pur- 
ity and perfect womanliness that man worships and 
idealizes?" 

Before Nogero had finished his questions Folca- 
rinia's beautiful face lighted with a luster of heavenly 
inspiration. 

Her great blue eyes seemed to pierce the very 
depths of his soul, and there read what he wanted 
her to tell him — that which would make him love her 
more and more — and make him worthy of Folcarinia. 
For he had now, during the last hour, awakened to 
the realization that here by his side was a most re- 
markably pure and holy woman, with thoughts as 
pure as the mountain stream, and ideals as lofty and 
majestic as the mightiest snow-clad peaks, and con- 
ceptions of the beauties of life far beyond anything 
he had ever conceived or imagined. 

As she began to speak the little dove that had 
awakened her from her reverie in the doorway flut- 
tered down as if to alight on her hand, and picked 
a bloom from the wreath of flowers Nogero had placed 
in Folcarinia's hair. 

"Nogero," she said, "I am now twenty-three and 
you are twenty-six. We are each old enough now to 
act with prudence and caution. 

"You are the heir of a noble ancestry, have prob- 
able wealth and position, and everything to offer a 
young girl. And don't you think we ought to consider 
carefully the step we are about to take? 

"Have you ever thought what 'marriage is? Have 
you looked about you and seen the many, many young 
girls and men who have made mistakes? 

"You have now asked me to marry you. That 
means to forsake all others until death do us part — 
for you. 
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"Have you asked yourself if you are ready to 
renounce all others for me, and live for me, and me 
alone? 

"Do you realize what the battle of life is? 

"Have you stopped to think what we would have 
to do if you were disappointed in your inheritance? 

"If such a thing should happen, have you fitted 
yourself to fight the battles of the business and com- 
mercial life of to-day? 

"Nogero, have you studied the institutions of our 
country? 

"What do you know about government and gov- 
ernmental affairs? 

"You have been out of school now nearly five 
years. I have heard you read to me by the hour ; you 
spend half of your time at the clubs and balls and 
matinees, and can shoot and row and play ball and 
draw a good rein over your horse at the park, but I 
have never heard you discourse the economy of the 
universe, the economy of life, of man or man's nature. 

"But I fear, Nogero, that you have never thought 
of the serious side of life. 

"You say you have never even read 'Franklin's 
Essays' or Adam Smith's 'Wealth of Nations,' or De 
Tocqueville's 'Democracy' or 'The History of the Rise 
and Fall of the Koman Empire,' or 'The History of 
Nations' or Macaulay's 'History of England,' or Ban- 
croft's 'History of the United States' or Mills' 'Politi- 
cal Economy.' 

"And what do you know of civic virtue? 

"Nogero, do you see? Do you think of the condi- 
tions that prevail to-day among the millions of those 
who have to toil; and the mighty struggle between 
capital and labor; the tendency of this government 
towards classification? 

"Nogero, I do not speak to you chidingly or re- 
bukingly, but as one who loves you, seeing in your 
splendid figure and character that which could and 
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should be developed into a perfect manhood, capable 
of proudly being in the foremost rank of men of 
affairs; shaping the destiny of your country so that 
I could look up to you all through life and honor and 
respect you. 

"I, too, have much to do. 

"What do I know of the duties and responsibil- 
ities of wifehood and motherhood? 

"Our schools teach us nothing of those things, 
and if we are to fulfill the mission that I believe an 
Almighty God intended those whom he unites in 
marriage should fulfill, namely, to elevate and better 
the condition of the human race, we should culture 
and educate the energies and abilities we possess, to 
the end that each succeeding tree of life should bring 
forth better fruit. 

"It is true I know some music. I can daub a 
little with my brush, but what do I know of the great 
masters? I can play tennis and whist and while 
away the time in society's frivolous gossip and chat- 
ter. I am full to overflowing with Ouida and Holmes 
and trashy stories and the sensationalisms of the 
daily newspapers, and I keep up with the fashion 
plates, but what do I know of the economy of the 
home or of life ; of the sacred duties and responsibil- 
ities of that which must be a community of interest 
towards enriching and beautifying the home life, to 
the success and joy and comfort it surely must be a 
woman's duty and destiny to co-operate in effecting? 

"If marriage is not this, what is it? What can 
it be?" 

When she had finished, each word of which was 
weighed with a reflective consciousness of the psy- 
chology and philosophy of life, Nogero arose and 
stood before her, bowed with mingled reverence and 
awe at the infinite wisdom of this lovely woman. 
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She had pierced the armor of his nonchalance 
and had opened up to him new vistas of life's possi- 
bilities and duties. 

"Folcarinia," he said, with a voice almost choking 
with mingled regret and hope, "you have taught me 
the first real lesson of life. Promise me that when 
I am worthy of you that I may have your answer." 

The sentence was unfinished. Nogero wanted 
to say more, when tJhe voices of Nashingtow, Vadena 
and Zairona rang out in unison, "Folcarinia, Fol- 
carinia, Folcarinia!" 
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CHAPTEK II. 



Had Nogero stood alone on the crest of St. Hel- 
ens or Mt. Hood, his blood would have been less icy, 
his stalwart frame less benumbed than they were, 
when he realized that Folcarinia had left him to join 
Nashingtow, Vadena, Zairona and Kasala. 

Where to go, what to do, when and where, or 
what, or how to go, or do anything, he knew not. 

"Not now." "Not for five years." 

"Do you know what you have said?" 

"Do you realize what marriage is?" 

These — all these — and every word that Folcar- 
inia had uttered, were frigid, freezing, stinging re- 
bukes, to the lethargy and inaction of Nogero. He 
tried to move, but his feet seemed to be riveted to the 
ground. 

"Had he ever made an effort for himself, or tried 
to accomplish anything of, and by, himself before?" 
He thought : "What a useless thing I am." 

And to be told of it, by the one he loved more than 
his own life, in poetry of words that were sweeter 
than any music he had ever heard, was almost too 
much to bear. He sank down on the seat, and a 
thousand avenues of hope, and ambition, and energy, 
opened and unfolded before him. 

During the hours he sat there, more serious re- 
flections of the duties of manhood flitted through his 
brain than had ever occupied his attention before. 
He awakened from his reflections a new man — with 
a determination to be worthy of Folcarinia. 

A week later, the fir-clad hills of the Columbia 
Valley never appeared so green. The stately pines 
seemed to bow their greeting of welcome home. The 
scintillating beacons of the Olympics, now green, now 
grey, now hazel, now blue, now black, and now white, 
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flashed o^er the cradled foothills, as if to signal to 
the venerable "Old Man of the Mountain," Rainier 
(the reverential sentinel and guardian of Nashing- 
tow and Kasala), "whose massive brow was crowned 
with snowy white, and whose forehead was furrowed 
by the plowshare of its many years," that their "till- 
icum" was coming home. 

St. Helens and Mt. Hood never looked so majestic 
as they appeared to Nogero as the old ship, "Oregon- 
City," plowed her way past a mighty Oriental liner 
laden with mattings, and rice, and rugs, and fine 
linens, and satins, and silks, and laces — the products 
of thousands of years of primitive Oriental splendor — 
to interchange at the quays and docks of his mother 
City, Portland, for the products of his state and 
country. 

In the Columbian estuary lazily lay "a thousand 
fishing-smacks, and nets, waiting to draw from the 
deep the silver-sides and steel-heads to supply the 
daintiest morsels of food to the table of the most hum- 
ble, as well as the most fastidious. 

The green fields, the bleating of the lambs, the 
lowing of the cows, the orchards of apples, and 
peaches, and pears, and prunes, and the farmers' com- 
fortable homes that dotted the banks of either side 
of the mighty river, the endless green of the forests, 
all, were messages of revelation and invitation to 
the fields of action that lay before him, and seemed 
to say : "Man, come on ! Come on, with your brain, 
and muscle, and energy, and action, and I will un- 
fold to you wealth, more fabulous than the wildest 
dreams of Monte Cristo !" 

A week had passed since he heard the voice of Fol- 
carinia — and such a century of hours. 

Mal-de-mer for a week, together with heart and 
brain and soul dejected, and all life's hopes destroyed, 
is little less than death, to an anguished soul. And 
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this theatre of thought and welcoming activities in- 
vited him into a realm of auspicious hope. 

And there was a hope left. Folcarinia had not 
refused him. She had only said : "Not now." — "Not 
for five years." That was equivalent to an acceptance 
at the end of five years. And it was this hope that 
made Nogero the new man he was when the old ship 
had plowed her way out of the trough of the sea into 
the quiet waters of the Columbia River. 

The great sentinels of the forest that lined either 
bank of the mighty river towered high above the thick 
foliage, and underbrush, and brambles, and shriveled 
dead trees, that lay criss-crossed and topsy-turvy and 
blackened by the summer fires. It was these that at- 
tracted his attention and admiration and awe. It was 
these that amounted to something and furnished the 
basis of the commercial greatness of his great state. 
It wasn't the underbrush and scrubby timber that 
amounted to anything. That was valueless, and was 
passed over by the woodsman in the hunt for the best. 

Was not this typical of what Folcarinia meant 
when she said: "She wanted him to take a place in 
shaping his country's destiny, so that she could look 
up to, honor and respect him?" 

Think as he may, each resulting conclusion was — 
that before he could hope to become possessed of Fol- 
carinia, he must have an identity — a personality in 
and of himself — become as a sentinel of the forest, 
and not be one of the thousands of scrubby, unattrac- 
tive, valueless trees, that were only in the road of 
the progressive, determined axman. 

He must have a purpose in life. 

He must accomplish something; and be of some 
use to himself, and to society, and his country. 

"Instead of being dependent upon my monthly re- 
mittance, or my inheritance, I am going to depend 
upon myself," he resolved. 

And before the lines of the ship had been fastened 
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to the dock, Nogero was on shore, a new man, with a 
fixed determination to do or die in reaching the sum- 
mit of the hope and ambition that Folcarinia's words 
had planted in his breast. 

What was the easiest, most desirable, pleasant 
and agreeable calling for him to pursue was his first 
consideration. But upon mature reflection he had 
carefully considered his fitness, adaptability, chances 
of success, opportunities, resources and their develop- 
ment, and final triumph, to be the only motives in 
controlling his judgment and final decision. 

For the first time in his life he relied upon himself 
to solve a great problem. And the effort of weighing 
evidence and reasoning to ultimate conclusions was 
not only novel, new and entertaining, but tended to 
broaden 'his intellectual force far beyond anything he 
ever thought himself capable of. 

The words of Folcarinia were his student-lamp 
and lens and scale, by and through and with which 
he looked at and weighed every possibility and diffi- 
culty. 

He learned that it was easy to reason when once 
lie realized that God had given him brains and other 
faculties to use. 

He had learned, while coming on the ship, that the 
biggest and strongest and most powerful ships carried 
the greatest cargoes with the least expense. This, he 
reasoned, required fitness and capacity. 

He had seen a sailing vessel out on the ocean with- 
out a rudder, drifting aimlessly about at the mercy of 
the waves, while his ship, with pilot and compass at the 
helm, and powerful boilers and engines in her hold, 
stuck her prow straight into the great waves and kept 
on in her course straightway for her port. 

He had looked out on the mighty Pacific and 
knew that way off to the westward — so far that it 
was eastward — there were hundreds of millions of 
people, with little or no commerce or education, with 
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countries undeveloped and unexploited, that needed 
the energy and genius and education and enlighten- 
ment that Folcarinia's words had suggested. 

The stately pines that he had seen here and there, 
towering above the tangled wildwood, taught him that 
there were virtue and value in excellence and identity, 
invaluable in attractive force, to the one possessing 
them. 

They taught him more — they taught him that the 
future commerce of the Pacific Coast lay in this 
wealth of forest and farm. They opened up to him 
visions of great thriving hives of industry, mills and 
factories; happy homes, educational institutions, 
towns and cities, and the science of government, and 
the science of converting this fabulous wealth into 
money with the least possible energy and expense. 

Here was a field for profit practically untouched 
and undeveloped, awaiting the energies of young men- 
tal and muscular giants like himself to develop and 
expand into boundless possibilities. 

This was all a mighty inspiration to him. And 
the more he studied the subject the more he became 
convinced that here at a not distant date would be a 
great amphitheater of industry and commercial ac- 
tivity. 

"But what do I know of the lumber industry, or 
any other industry?" And again the words of Folcar- 
inia stung him to the quick. "But," he said to himself, 
"whatever I do I shall have to learn to do with the 
least possible effort and atithe least possible, cost, in 
order to be successful in this day of competition." 

In other words, "whatever I engage in must be 
done thoroughly and on scientific principles. The day 
of haphazard, slipshod way of doing things is past 
and gone. Business is to-day as much a science as is 
mathematics." 

To learn the duties of a great industry or busi- 
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ness seemed a herculean task, and the thought of in- 
cessant application and toil almost unnerved him. 

Nogero's greatest difficulty lay, not in how to 
learn the lumber industry. He knew well, that the only 
way to master the details and acquire a thorough 
knowledge of any trade or industry or business, 
whether it be mechanical or industrial or intellectual, 
it would be necessary to begin a;t the very bottom 
and devote his very best talents, his time and energy 
with unremitting toil in order to master the rudi- 
mentary principles. 

He had learned that the best railroad manager, 
the best banker, the best merchant, the best mechanic, 
the best farmer and the best professional man was the 
man who had thoroughly mastered the details of his 
tr&de or profession. 

The greatest difficulty he found confronting 
him was, how to break away from his old habits and 
associations. He had never earned a dollar for him- 
self in his life. Life to him had been a pathway of 
ease. Money was put into his purse, and he knew not 
how nor from where it came. Club life, the saloon and 
the race track, and the poker table, and fast horses, 
and the swift set, all had their charms and fascina- 
tions. It was from these and the associations of these 
that he found his greatest struggle and difficulty in 
disentangling himself. 

Resolve as he might to abandon them, they were 
ever confronting him with their enticing allurements. 
The club was always open. The saloon was ever run- 
ning, day and night, and on nearly every street cor- 
ner. The click of the chips and the whirr of the wheel 
and the excitement of the race track continued to be- 
guile him from his good resolutions, and seemed to 
say to him: "You are a fool to leave us for hard 
work." 

Month after month passed until he concluded to 
write to one of the great lumber camps of the Middle 
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West, asking for a position, in order that he might be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the details of the 
great field of action that lay before him, and in order 
that he could get away from the old habits, associa- 
tions and influences that surrounded him. 

On September 1, 1874, he wrote the following 
letter : 

"Portland, September 1, 1874. 
"Weyerhauser Lumber Company, Menominee, Wis. 

Dear Sirs : I am informed that you are the big- 
gest lumber manufacturing concern in the Middle 
West. I am a young man, just 26 years of age, 
strong, able-bodied, and willing to work, and I want 
to learn every branch of the timber and lumber busi- 
ness. 

"There is standing on the Pacific Coast more 
than two thousand billion feet of the best timber in 
the world. Here on this Pacific Coast, in a few 
years, will be the world's greatest lumber commerce. 
And I know of no field offering such vast opportuni- 
ties to a young man as the development of this great 
industry; and I therefore write to you to ask for a 
position in order that I may become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every detail and branch of the busi- 
ness. I want to begin at the bottom, and work my- 
self up through every department, so that I can re- 
turn to my own state in a few years with a thorough 
knowledge of the business to assist in the develop- 
ment of this great commonwealth. 

"Hoping to hear from you at an early date, I re- 
main, 

"Very respectfully, 

"NOGERO." 

In a few weeks he received the following reply: 
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"THE WEYERHAUSER LUMBER COMPANY. 

"Menominee, Wis., September 15. 
"Nogero, Portland, Oregon. 

"Dear Sir : I am authorized to advise you that 
we are always in need of good, sober, strong, ener- 
getic young men, willing to work. Your letter has 
the right ring to it. And if you are made of the kind 
of stuff your letter indicates we will gladly give you a 
position at good wages, and do everything we can to 
push you along. 

"Yours very respectfully, 
"WEYERHAUSER LUMBER CO., 

"By RYAN, Secretary." 

On receipt of this letter, without any further tem- 
porizing, he sent a telegram that he would be on hand 
in a few days. The mails were too slow. 

He paid two dollars and a half to send the mes- 
sage. 

How should he go? 

There was only one way. Although his govern- 
ment had enacted a law for the construction of a na- 
tional highway in 1864, and had given, as Mr. Wash- 
burne of Illinois showed, by a tabulated statement in 
congress, $95,000,000 in money, and half of a strip 
of land twenty miles wide from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Ocean, there was no other way than by 
boat in a round-about way to San Francisco and then 
East. 

He paid twenty-five dollars to go to San Fran- 
cisco. 

He was forced to buy .a ticket to Chicago from 
there for two hundred dollars, which limited the lia- 
bility of the railroad company, and when he asked for 
an unlimited ticket without liability restrictions he 
was informed they had no such tickets on sale. 
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He then learned that he was compelled to buy 
another ticket before he could have a bed or sleep on 
the train uii which he was to travel about 2,350 niile&. 
He was compelled to pay twenty dollars for that priv- 
ilege to another corporation. 

He had a large trunk that the baggageman told 
him was "overweight/' and he was compelled to pay 
"excess" baggage for that. He had a box of books 
that he wanted to take .with him to read during the 
long hours of winter, and he was forced to buy an- 
other ticket from another corporation, the express 
company, before he could send that. 

On the train he wondered why he had been com- 
pelled to do business with four different corporations 
in order to travel over a highway that was the only 
highway or means of travel from the Pacific Opast to 
the. very heart of his country. 

He had learned that that railway had been built 
by the government at a cost in money and land of 
more than a hundred million dollars for a national 
highway. 

But Folcarinia had asked him, "What do you 
know about government and governmental affairs?" 

It was true that he knew nothing; and this con- 
dition of affairs made the question only more enig- 
matic. 

Early in November Nogero stood in the office 
door of the greatest lumber company in the United 
States at Menominee, Wis., and when his turn came 
at the wicket, where fifty or a hundred men were lined 
up to sign an agreement or contract for the winter's 
work, he proudly offered his letter to the clerk, and 
it was but a moment until he was "booked" and 
signed as "swamper" at fifty dollars a month. What 
a "swamper" was, he wondered, and asked the clerk. 
He w r as informed that it was cutting underbrush and 
making roads for the logging teams in the woods. 
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This was certainly beginning at the bottom, he 
thought. i 

But he had gone too far to flinch now. 

After three days of hard tramping on the ice, up 
the Chippewa river, about the 1st of December, he 
was at one of the largest logging camps of the com- 
pany, at the forks of the Chippewa, a hundred miles 
from Chippewa Falls, the nearest railroad station. 
He reported to the camp foreman that he had en- 
gaged as a "swamper." 

Nogero stood before the foreman of the camp in 
his red blouse, or shirt, blue Mackinaw pants, with 
moccasins to his knees, and was as fine a specimen of 
physical manhood as the foreman had ever looked 
upon. He had seen the other lumbermen or loggers 
at the company's store at Menominee get their outfits, 
and he, like they, discarded his street clothes, suit 
case and knicnacs, and dressed himself as a typical 
logger. And when he stood before the foreman, an- 
nouncing that he had engaged as a "swamper," little 
did the foreman know that Nogero knew less about 
swamping than he did about fun, and frolic, and 
cards, and ball, and tennis. 

To be out of his bunk at four in the morning for 
breakfast of bacon and beans and hot bread and fat 
pork and black coffee ; and out breaking a trail in the 
deep snow at five, when the stars were yet twinkling 
above the great forest of pines. The cracking and 
creaking of the frozen timber and the click of the 
woodman's ax on the crest was music and poetry of 
industrial song that wedded him to his work. 

With indomitable pluck and a sharp eye, watch- 
ing how the old loggers did their work, and with a 
keen intellect, guided and goaded on by the prospect 
of ultimate reward, he advanced from one position 
to another, until, before the winter was over, he had 
been "swamper," "loader," "faller," "landing man," 
"cook," "keeper of the wannigan" and "camp boss." 
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In the spring of the year he was given charge of 
the entire crew to drive the ten million feet of logs 
that had been placed on the ice, as a result of the 
winter's work, down the river, and when he reported 
to his company that the tally of the Boom Company 
gave him credit for every log that had been cut that 
winter at his camp he had made a record that had 
never been made before, and his company recognized 
that here was a young man of marvelous resources 
and great executive ability. 

The summer was spent at the great saw mill, 
superintending the piling, and tallying and shipping 
the lumber as it came from the saws, and before the 
summer was over Nogero was in charge of all the 
great lumber yards of the company. 

The next winter he went again to the woods ; not 
as a "swamper," but in charge of the biggest camp on 
the Chippewa river. 

Before the winter was over he was made "camp 
boss" of all the camps of the great lumber company 
on the Chippewa and Eau Claire rivers, and had 
under his charge and control nearly two thousand 
men. 

During that season he produced and put into the 
"booms" for his company more than two hundred 
million feet of timber at 20 per cent, less cost than 
had ever been done before, and no man in the whole 
valley of the Mississippi drew as large a salary as did 
Nogero. He had mastered in two years what others 
had spent a lifetime in failing to accomplish. 

During this time he had not touched wine nor 
intoxicating liquors, nor gambled nor wasted any 
time. 

He had read and reasoned, and studied and 
w r atched and harnessed theory with practical work- 
ings. His brain was clear, his health good, and 
physique strong and vigorous. He had applied his 
education to his work. 
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As "cruiser," and expert on the amount of timber 
contained on a given section of land, he had no equal. 

His estimates and judgment were relied upon, 
and investments of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
by the company were made upon his reports and de- 
cision, with the fullest confidence of their accuracy. 

When the great head of this, the largest lumber 
company in America, Mr. Frederick Weyerhauser, 
read Nogero's report for the year's work he sent for 
him and heard from his own lips the stories of the 
marvelous growth of timber on the Pacific Coast. 
His descriptions of the illimitable supply, the size of 
the timber, as compared with the small trees of the 
Middle West, and its accessibility to water communi- 
cation, were revelations to the head of the great lum- 
ber concern. And upon the estimates, statements and 
reports of Nogero the great Weyerhauser Lumber 
Company prepared to establish their industry on the 
Pacific Coast. 

And to Nogero's great astonishment he was em- 
ployed then and there by the company at a salary of 
ten thousand dollars a year, with a working interest 
of 10 per cent, in the business, as the head of the 
proposed industry in Oregon and Washington. 

Because of the confidence reposed in him he was 
given full charge of all the details of establishing the 
business. Unlimited capital was at his disposal. He 
knew no "boss," nor was he to report to any one, ex- 
cept the great head of the greatest lumber concern in 
the world. He was given "carte blanche" control. 

Without risk of loss or hazard of failure his 
salary was princely, sure and safe, and the visions 
of wealth and success that came to him years before, 
while on the "Oregon City," were all but realized now. 

He was given a three months' vacation, and his 
increased salary started from that hour. 

He wrote to Folcarinia of his good fortune, and 
that he would return home early in the winter; and 
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his heart throbbed with joy at the delight he felt the 
news of his success and triumph would be to her. 
His letter to Folcarinia was as follows : 

"Menominee, Wis., July 1, 1876. 
"My Dear, Dear Folcarinia : 

"The last words I heard you utter were : 'Not for 
five years.' And the last words I spoke to you were : 
'Folcarinia, you have taught me the first real lesson 
of life. Promise me that when I am worthy of you 
that I may have your answer.' 

"Two years and two months have now passed and, 
Folcarinia, to-day I was called into the office of the 
president of this, the greatest lumber company in 
America, and have been placed at the head of their 
entire lumber business, with a salary of $10,000 a 
year, and a 10 per cent, working interest in the busi- 
ness I am to establish at home for them. I am to 
have unlimited capital and full power and authority 
to do and direct as my best judgment shall dictate. 

"To you, and your words of wisdom and encour- 
agement and hope, that have been my guiding stars 
and beacon lights, I render homage and bow in rev- 
erential gratitude for whatever success I have at- 
tained. I bought all the books named by you and I 
have been, and am now, reading them. I have tried 
to master the details of a great industry by assiduous 
devotion to duty, and now I have a part of my reward. 

"When I shall have your answer at the end of 
the two years and ten months to follow, I hope to be 
worthy of you, 'so that I could look up to you all 
through life, and honor and respect you/ With this 
as the great dome before me, I know I shall succeed, 
and you and I will be the happiest pair on earth. 

"I shall leave in two months for the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia, to be there a month be- 
fore I return home to begin the great plan of cam- 
paign in Oregon. I have never been to Washington 
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or New York. I want to see Wall Street and learn 
something of how easy it is to make fortunes there. 

"With my boundless love and adoration and re- 
spect, I am, . 

"Yours, 

"NOGERO." 

He addressed the letter to Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, the nearest postoffice to Folcarinia's home. 

After putting a stamp upside down, and sealing 
it with his lips, he deposited it in the mail, and then 
began preparing for his visit to the World's Exposi- 
tion with the double purpose of studying and applying 
the most advanced mechanical skill of the world to 
his great enterprise, and to learn how fortunes were 
being made so easy in the great financial centers. 

He went to the Twin Cities, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, to spend a part of his vacation. 

The diversion from arduous camp life of the 
forest to that of poetry and music of "Longfellow's 
Min-ne-tonka," and the spray and shade and laughter 
of his "Min-ne-ha-ha," and the industrial song of his 
"St. Anthony," and the reveille and clang of musketry 
and booming of cannon of his "Old Fort Snelling," 
and the peaceful husbandry of his "Miss-iss-ippi Val- 
ley," that surround the Twin Cities, Avas welcome 
music to the weary mind and body of Nogero. 
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CHAPTER III. 



When Folcarinia joined Nashingtow, Vadena and 
Zairona, who called her that May afternoon when 
she and Nogero were in the shade of the orange tree, 
she was greeted with, "Folcarinia, Auntie Astor is 
at the house and she wants to see you. She says she 
has come to take you with her." 

"Why, what are you doing dressed up that way?" 
echoed each voice in unison. 

Aunt Astor's visit was not altogether unexpected 
to Folcarinia, for she had written that she was going 
to make a trip around the world and had invited Fol- 
carinia to join her when she went. But Folcarinia 
had not been advised that the trip was contemplated 
at so early a date and was most agreeably surprised 
by the announcement of her aunt's arrival. 

Folcarinia mused to herself, that if her Aunt 
Astor saw her dressed so gaudily, and knew she 
had been talking to Nogero, that she would surely 
divine the truth. 

In order to circumvent any such suspicion, she 
gained the house by a roundabout way through the 
garden to the cloister, where she quickly removed the 
garlands and laid off the robe of brocade that she 
wore and dressed herself in a close fitting afternoon 
gown of gobelin blue, being careful to wear all the 
precious jewels in honor of her aunt's coming, and 
was soon greeting her. 

She had not expected to find Mrs. R., the dean 
of the Young Ladies' School at Farmington, Massa- 
chusetts, who was a dear friend of Mrs. Astor. 

Mrs. Astor had lavishly endowed this splendid 
seat of learning, from which the very first women of 
America had been graduated. 
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Mrs. R. was one of those magnetic, matronly, 
sweet-faced women of about forty-five, well preserved, 
and looked the perfect educator she was. She had 
already won and woven Vadena, Zairona and Kasala 
into her affections, for they were all surrounding her 
chair and that of their Aunt Astor when Folcarinia 
entered. 

Folcarinia had never seen her Aunt Astor before, 
but she had learned to love and revere her for her 
careful guardianship, and for the many good books 
and lovely presents she had sent her, and for the 
many kind words of wisdom and motherly advice she 
had written her, and intuitively recognized and 
greeted her with the dignified reverence and affection 
due to a mother. She had learned to look upon her 
as a mother. 

It was from the good books and letters of her 
aunt that she had obtained the lofty ideals that had 
guarded her through life and made her the motherly 
girl she had been to her younger sisters. 

When her aunt and Mrs. B. had seen her tall, 
willowy form approaching along the patio with queenly 
grace and ease of manner, and perfect composure and 
reserve, unexpected in one of her inexperience, her 
aunt half arose and sank back in the old mission 
rocker in which she was sitting, with "Oh, how 
divinely beautiful she is." 

The exclamation of praise and pride had been 
overheard by Folcarinia, for she then had gained the 
living room and stood in the fold of the old Spanish 
hand-embroidered altar cloths that were used as 
portieres. 

Whether it was the unconscious blush of girlish 
pride that the kind salutation of her. aunt had 
forced to the cheek of Folcarinia, or the supremely 
exquisite setting of this queenly girl, almost smoth- 
ered in the sacred hangings, that made her more 
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exquisitely beautiful, her aunt knew not, but she had 
never seen such a picture of perfect loveliness. 

After the formal greeting and presentation of 
Polcarinia to Mrs. R., Mrs. Astor informed Folcarinia 
that she was on a trip around the world and had come 
for her to join them. 

The delight and gratitude expressed in the 
choicest words, delivered with the most perfect har- 
mony of a well tuned instrument, accentuated the 
feeling of pride iiT which her aunt had always held 
her favorite niece. 

"When are we to go?" said Folcarinia. "The 
steamer returns in three days to San Francisco, where 
we take the ship for Australia next Tuesday," said her 
aunt. 

"In three days," said Folcarinia. "Why, Auntie, 
how can I leave the children! Vadena is only thir- 
teen, Zairona only eleven, and little Kasala, though 
big for her age, is only seven." 

"I have made provision for them," said her aunt. 
"It will only be a few years until these girls will be 
women and will come into their inheritance, and they 
must be educated so they can care for it and for them- 
selves. They must be fitted to grace the station in 
life they soon will occupy. They must have the ad- 
vantages of a thorough education in all the duties and 
sacred responsibilities that will come to them as they 
surely come to every woman. I know, and every 
mother knows, that most of the actual and imaginary 
ills that afflict the home come from the incompetency 
aiid want of knowledge of how to meet and courage- 
ously surmount the little difficulties that threaten the 
happiness and comfort of the home. 

"I am firmly of the belief that the housewife who 
has been taught to be kind and forbearing, gentle and 
sweet and devoted to her home, and knows how to 
manage her kitchen as well as to grace her drawing 
room, can create an attractive force around her 
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hearthstone and family altar that will be reflected in 
the man of her choice, and will do more to soften and 
sweeten the rough side of man than all other forces 
combined. 

"The humblest cottage of the industrious me- 
chanic or daily toiler can be a more ideal haven of 
rest, and perfect abode of peace and ideality, if the 
throne is graced by a good woman who knows how, 
and tries, to do her full duty to herself, to her loved 
ones, and to her God, than the princely palace of the 
most wealthy, with but worldly pleasures as the mag- 
net of ambition's reward. 

"The Port of a perfect home of peace and true 
love of a pure woman who has learned to do her best 
is the one for which the honest toiler will always sail 
out of the attractions and storms of the world. 

"But let there be no anchorage there, or no rest 
for the recuperation of the tired body or brain ; it will 
be but a little while until the pilot of the home will 
be on the stormy seas of worldly pleasures, knocked 
about by the winds and waves, and the ship will go 
down. 

"The storms of life must be endured by both man 
and wife. 

"And when the darkest hours of adversity and 
misfortune come, the strong hands and hearts of both 
must be applied to the oar to keep the ship from be- 
ing engulfed by the threatening waves. 

"We are all prone to rebel at observance of duty ; 
and the history of the world is that education has 
been the great motive force in mollifying our rebel- 
lious natures. 

"I have completed arrangements, in accordance 
with the provisions of your grandmother's last re- 
quest, for the education of Vadena and Zairona and 
Kasala at Farmington. And have brought with me a 
trusted governess to accompany and care for them, 
who will be a mother and guardian to them during our 
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absence and until our return to New York in about 
two years." 

"How good you are, Auntie! How can we ever 
repay you for your motherly kindness and goodness 
to us all? To your guidance and direction and wise 
counsels I and my dear sisters are already indebted 
more than we can ever repay. And for this, for our 
future education and your guardianship over us, I 
assure you that you have, and shall always have, our 
sincere gratitude. 

"I oftentimes think that many girls fail to ap- 
preciate their mothers. No one knows, but those who 
have suffered and endured alone, what it is to be left 
in childhood without a mother's guidance and wise 
counsels. And such a one knows the value of kind 
words and motherly affection from dear ones. Had I 
not been the recipient from you of good books and 
motherly advice and rich words of wisdom and prayer- 
ful supplications to God for me and my sisters, I 
know not what I should have done. I know that 
God has listened to our prayers and has watched over 
us all and made and kept us pure and sweet, and pro- 
tected us from temptation. To Him we have always 
gone with every difficulty, and I know that He has 
watched over Vadena and Zairona and Kasala, and 
has fitted them for His sanctuary." 

"The fountain from which such thoughts so 
beautifully expressed is a fountain of perfect, unde- 
filed womanhood, from which must spring a citizen- 
ship of manhood and womanhood that God will call 
blessed," said her Aunt Astor. 

Folcarinia's Aunt Astor was one of the richest 
and noblest women of the world. She Avas one of 
those noble women who was not only rich in worldly 
possessions, but she was richly endowed with that 
queenly womanhood, wifehood and motherhood that 
ever diffuse the softening influences of their gentility 
into man, restraining and sweetening his nature into 
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that reverential respect for womanhood that every 
true man has for his mother. 

She was not only deeply engrossed in society for 
the sake of being society's leader, but she was engrosed 
in society, and was society's foremost leader in the 
greatest American city, for the purpose of perfecting 
and purifying and elevating society to that highest 
plane, where the American woman would be the most 
adorning ornament of grace and beauty and true 
womanhood in all the world's congregation of women. 

Her society was the society of good books, good 
thoughts, good acts, kind words, benevolence, chastity 
in thought and deed, and the very highest fitting of 
the human being to grace the home with that perfect 
manhood and womanhood that commands respect and 
admiration everywhere. 

She knew it was this kind of society that this 
country needed to lift "society" on to the higher plane 
contemplated by the fathers when they established 
this government. She knew that no other thing on 
earth tended so quickly to bring out the best in man 
as the grace, sweet humility and perfect womanliness 
of a pure woman. 

She also knew, that however beautiful and in- 
nately good a young woman might be, in and of her- 
self, that no other force or influence was so potent to 
polish the refinements of the human heart and make 
them a force in man's upliftment as travel, good 
books, and association with educated and cultured 
people of lofty ideals. 

She knew well that happiness in the home de- 
pended upon the capacity and fitness of the inmates 
themselves to make home happy in the same degree 
in which they were elevated to citizenship. 

Preparations for the two-year trip of Folcarinia 
around the world would have been the uppermost 
consideration in the mind of most young women of 
Folcarinia's age, but not so with her. Her first and 
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only desideratum seemed to be that of seeing to every 
detail of preparation for the departure of the children, 
to whom she had been a mother, for their school days 
in company and the charge of Mrs. R. 

On the same day, and after Mrs. R. and the chil- 
dren had started on their long journey eastward, 
across the continent, to the school at Farmington, 
Mrs. Astor and Folcarinia set sail westward, across 
the ocean, to the Orient, on their long trip around 
the world. 

Golden Gate never appeared so typically repre- 
sentative of its name as on that May afternoon, in 
1874, when the great ship "The State of California" 
steamed out of San Francisco harbor for the long 
trip to the opposite side of the earth's crust — 
Australia. 

It was about 4 p. m. on the 24th of May, 1874 — 
and if any one has ever sailed out of San Francisco 
bay at that time of the day and year, and witnessed 
all the burnished glories of the sun's gilded sheen, 
reflecting the myriads of scintillating diamonds of 
the deep, and all the radiant colorings of Oriental 
splendor against the poppied and golden-rodded 
hills, from "Point Reyes" to "Old Monterey," that 
surround the world's most beautiful bay and most per- 
fect harbor, until they resembled a fretwork of all 
Nature's glories, assembled on one canvas of earth 
and heaven's greatest Master, they have seen what 
Folcarinia and her Aunt Astor gazed upon in admir- 
ing awe from the deck of that great ship that May 
afternoon. The great guns had pealed out their salute 
in honor of the birthday of the "Queen of the Isles," 
to which they were setting sail. 

The deep baying of the sea hounds from Seal 
Rocks echoed "Au revoir ! Bon voyage ! Farewell !" 

During the three days of incessant toil and untir- 
ing devotion of making the children ready for their 
departure to school, and packing her own wardrobe, 
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the name of Nogero had never been uttered until 
Folcarinia kissed Easala "Good-bye ;" when, childlike, 
she said: "Folcarinia, won't Nogero get lonesome?" 
And as Folcarinia stood entranced by the beauty of 
the wonderful picture that brush and genius and 
canvas had never been able to portray she looked 
northward towards Oregon and wondered if Nogero 
"would get lonesome." 

Australia's wonders were visited ; the antiquities 
of China were studied ; Siam, Burmah and India are 
pleasantly remembered, because of the rare jewels of 
rubies and pearls that Folcarinia's aunt showered 
upon her. 

The winter was spent in Greece, Palestine and 
Alexandria. From the great city of antiquity — Alex- 
andria — was visited, in turn, the great Sphinx, the 
pyramid Dashur, the obelisk of Heliopolis, the Libyan 
hills, the ruins of the temple of Labyrinth, that 
Herodotus declared, after personal inspection, that 
its merits were greater than its fame, and that the 
temples of the Greeks could not equal either in cost 
or splendor this solitary wonder of Egypt. The Laby- 
rinth contained twelve roofed courts, abutting on each 
other, with opposite entrances, six to the north and 
six to the south. The temple was half above ground 
and half subterranean, each division containing 1,500 
apartments. Those above ground were visited and 
examined by Herodotus himself, who seems to have 
been struck dumb with wonder at the elaborate mag- 
nificence of the structure. The subterranean cham- 
bers were the sepulchers of the kings and the halls of 
the sacred crocodiles. So great and complicated were 
the winding ways, the system of colonnades and the 
hidden entrances that a traveler without a guide could 
not extricate himself from the infinite complexity of 
the palaces around him. 

The Halls of Columns at El-Karnak, the temple 
of Chesnu at El-Karnak — to-day containing its ever- 
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lasting legend as sharply cut as in its day of crea- 
tion — conclusively proves the greatness of the kings 
and the glory of the age which produced them. The 
ruins of Thebes, taking us back to the days of Moses 
and Pharaoh and the battles of the Egyptians with 
the Ethiopians. The obelisk of Alexandria, the ruins 
of Tyre, Sidon and Jerusalem. 

Moscow, the "sanctified" city of the world; St. 
Petersburg, Rome, Florence, Naples, Venice and 
Genoa were visited in the spring, and the summer was 
spent among the Swiss lakes. Prussia, France and 
"Old Madrid," in Spain, the home of her ancestors, 
and Norway and Sweden and Denmark were all 
visited and studied. 

Folcarinia's European trip is thus described by 
her : 

"After returning from St. Petersburg we spent 
three months in Venice, Florence and Rome. And next 
visited the Italian and Swiss lakes. From there we 
traveled through the beautiful snow-covered Alps and 
stayed in that popular English resort — St. Moritz — 
in the famous valley of the Engendene in Switzerland. 
From Switzerland we went to Berlin and then to 
Dresden. 

"Among the most enjoyable of all our trip was 
our visit to Berlin, which may be justly called the 
musical center of the world. We were there during 
the concert period and heard many, many of the 
world's most famous musicians. We heard the favor- 
ite pupil of Lizt — the brilliant Frenchman D'Albert. 
Aside from his great talent as a pianist, he looks the 
part. He wears his hair long and throws it back from 
his face. His clothes look as though they were never 
cut for him, but for a man three times his size. 

"What a masterful instrument is the cello! 

"We heard the most noted celloists and greatest 
violinists of Europe. Among them Jacohim, the 
exeat master of the violin. 
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"The famous artists of song whom, we heard in 
the Royal Opera House delighted me beyond expres- 
sion. We were loath to leave these rare entertain- 
ments. 

"The national galleries were full of pleasure and 
interest. The Louvre probably rivals all the other 
galleries of the world, although I think I enjoyed more 
the galleries of art at Florence and Dresden. They 
contain so many treasures, including Raphael's 'Sis- 
tine Madonna,' before which I stood enraptured. 

"The Ufflzi gallery and the Pitti palace at Flor- 
ence contain priceless treasures. It was from the 
latter gallery that Napoleon carried away Venus de 
Medici that he might marry her to Apollo Belvidere. 
After Napoleon's wars ships after ship came into the 
Seine, loaded with boxes of art treasures which he had 
pillaged from Italy, Holland and Austria — and were 
placed in the Louvre — the magnificent castle of the 
kings of France, from the thirteenth century. But 
after Napoleon's fall and banishment, nearly all the 
collection which he pillaged was returned, to do the 
amende honorable for the disgrace he had brought to 
his nation. 

"The old cathedrals are rich memories, they con- 
tain so 5nany priceless treasures. Aside from their 
noble architecture, they possess a charm of interest be- 
cause of their associations. What tales these old 
shrines could tell were they able to relate all that has 
taken place within their walls. Some stories of which 
charming Chaucer tells in his 'Canterbury Tales' of 
long ago. 

"Dear 'Old Madrid' in winter, the home of Colum- 
bus and Isabella, with its gayeties and chivalry. The 
Cortez and the sacred history of a nation's greatness 
and decadence are all written in the history of the 
Latin-American republics and our own greatness. 

"Then on we sped to the beautiful new metropolis 
of Europe — Paris — with its classic mansions of beauty 
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and repose; new and crisp and bright — just out of the 
memories of the bloody conflict of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. Our drive from the Jardin des Tuileires 
that May afternoon to the Place de L'Etoile — meaning 
star — so named because twelve handsomely built 
avenues radiate from the spot like beams from a star. 
Following the broad Avenue des Champs Elysees — 
over a mile in length — one of the most fashionable 
promenades in Paris, brought us to the greatest tri- 
umphal arch of the world, planned by Napoleon after 
the victory of Austerlitz, which passed through the 
reign of an emperor, two kings, a revolutionary war 
and another king before it was completed in the year 
1836. When the body of Napoleon was brought back 
from St. Helena the cortege halted beneath it on its 
way to the final tomb at the Invalides. 

"Our hotel was on the Hue de Rivali, opposite the 
once most popular promenade in Paris, but now the 
especial paradise of nursemaids and children — the 
Jardin des Tuileries. 

"From the broad driveway we obtained a fine view 
of the entire garden with the obelisk at the Place de la 
Concorde, where the ill-fated kings and queens met 
their death on the guillotine. 

"After a six weeks' stay in Paris, enchanted with 
the beautiful places of interest and the people, we 
visited nearby places, many of which are out of the 
beaten track of the tourist. For some days we re- 
mained at Versailles, enjoying the magic effect of the 
moss-covered scenery surounding the sumptuous 
palace which has witnessed the zenith and decadence 
of the prosperity of Louis XIV. as a residence for his 
entire court, providing not only an imposing seat of 
government, but surrounding it with everything that 
art could supply or luxury demand. 

"As we stood on the broad terrace commanding 
a view of the quaint gardens and magnificent foun- 
tains held by sculptured groups, we could hear French 
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soldiers at gun practice in the distance, lending to the 
scene realities of those court days when Marie An- 
toinette in court dress of rare splendor would leave 
the old palace to seek her favorite resort, the Petit 
Trianon. The adjoining garden, in old English style, 
with picturesque cottages, particularly the one where 
Marie Antoinette would don a muslin gown and straw 
hat, that she might play at peasant life, was another 
of her favorite retreats. Perhaps she would at that 
time have been glad to have changed places with some 
peasant maid. 

"The marks and scars left by the commune, when 
the streets were red with blood, a few short years ago, 
are all effaced by the brush of the artist and the chisel 
of the sculptor. 

"Now, to sit before Rubens' masterpiece, where 
the Empress Eugenie sat while waiting for De Les- 
sep's carriage to be driven to his home, then to the 
Palace de Havre, thence to the coast, thence to Eng- 
land, where Camden Palace, Ohiselhurst, was to be 
her future home, takes one back to the very day of the 
end of the kingdom and the establishment of the third 
republic. 

"That the art treasures of the Louvre were not all 
destroyed in that Reign of Terror is congratulatory 
to all lovers of art, for here are centered more of the 
world's masterpieces than in all the galleries of 
Europe. 

"From Paris to Calais, and then across the Eng- 
lish Channel to "Dear Old London." We stopped at 
the Victoria Hotel, on the Strand, and but a stone's 
throw from Trafalgar Square, where Nelson's Monu- 
ment is. 

"A short walk takes you to Westminister Abbey, 
with its world-famed chimes, St. James' Palace, Buck- 
ingham Palace, The House of Parliament, White- 
chapel, the National Gallery and Hyde Park. A 
morning at "Rotten Row" — the most fashionable "rid- 
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ing place" in the world — and then doing charity at 
Cheapside, the most squalid place on earth, affords 
sufficient contrast and diversity for one day. May- 
fair — not forgetting the British Museum and the Old 
London Tower, which are all within easy distance — 
makes another day of interest, furnishing the tourist - 
more places of fame within walking distance than can 
be seen anywhere else in the world. 

"A two weeks' trip to Stockholm and Copenhagen, 
the home of the Norsemen and the history of our race, 
was one of the most interesting and instructive visits 
of our whole trip. 

"We spent a day at Stratford-on-Avon, the home 
of Shakespeare; another at Sandringham; to Brighton 
for three days; then the coaching trip through the Isle 
of Wight, and then on to the hills of Scotland and the 
home of Bobbie Burns; then later a week in Dublin 
and among the lakes of old Killarney; after which we 
set our faces homeward from Queenstown to the land 
of the free and the brave. 

"The seventh day we awakened in New York 
Harbor, the most inviting in all the world. Ending 
our trip of two years and three months, during which 
we had visited almost every port and civilized country 
on the globe." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



On the third week after Nogero's arrival at the 
Twin Cities the news of the great gold discoveries in 
the Black Hills and the massacre of General Custer 
filled the newspapers. 

Many expeditions were being organized by the 
young men of the two cities for exploration and quest 
after the fickle Goddess of Gold. 

The news of the massacre of General Custer 
whetted the spirit of revenge and adventure, and No- 
gero was one of the first to join a company of twenty 
fearless, dauntless, athletic fellows, determined to be 
the first into the new gold fields. The excitement, en- 
thusiasm and hazard of the proposed outing was re- 
garded as the acme of sport. Three months of shoot- 
ing, and hunting, and adventure, would have been 
sufficient to electrify the most phlegmatic man of 
twenty-three. 

After a rail travel of two days from St. Paul, on 
August 1st, the start was made, overland, from Bis- 
marck, Dakota. Well supplied with every necessity, 
the party, animated by the spirit of frolic and quest 
of yellow gold, proceeded over the plains and through 
the bad lands of the Dakotas southwestward on a bee- 
line for the Hills. 

Up the valley of the Big Heart river they went; 
crossing the ridge to the Cannon Ball river, and then 
rounded Tepee and Whetstone Buttes. The third day's 
march brought them to Buffalo creek, where the chase 
and sport of killing buffalo and leaving them on the 
plains would have made a distinguished citizen of to- 
day "DELIGHTED" with envy. 

They crossed the North Fork of the Grand river 
and rounded Short Medicine Hills, and camped again 
at the Big Nasty river, 
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They passed betwen White Butte and Eagle's 
Nest, crossed the head waters of the South Fork of 
the Grand river, and camped at Thunder creek. 

The sixth day of the march they passed between 
Slim Butte and Babbit Butte, and stopped about 11 
o'clock for lunch on the banks of a little Willow creek, 
a branch of Thunder creek, beyond which was a small 
butte that the trail rounded, which they afterwards 
named SCALPING BUTTE. And it was here that 
our hero met with the most remarkable experience 
that ever befell any living white man. 

The daily monotony and routine of tramping 
alongside pack mules, over hills and through muddy 
creeks, and over uninviting bleak prairies, with oc- 
casional stops to prepare beans and bacon and bread 
and coffee, and sleep, was unbroken except by the one 
day's sport of killing fifty "Monarchs of the Plains," 
and had become tiresome and monotonous until the 
morning of the sixth day's march from Bismarck. 

The party was about 180 miles southwest of the 
Dakota capital, when what almost became a frightful 
tragedy occurred. And had it not been for the un- 
erriiig aim of one of Nogero's companions, Dr. Wirt, 
a young graduate from Philadephia, some one else 
would have been the hero of this narrative. 

The story is best told by a reproduction of the 
article that appeared some vears later in the St. Paul 
"Dav." 

"SCALPED BY SIOUX. 



BLACK HILLS. 



"Camp Life on the Trail from Bismarck to the Black 

Hills. Run Down by a Savage Sioux. 

The Victim's Story. 

« <\vhy so young and yet so bald?' echoed Nogero, 
one of the heroes of the plains, to a 'Day' reporter, as 
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he quickly dropped the Cleveland hat he was exhibit- 
ing to a group of friends over a shiny spot on his well- 
molded head at the Merchants' last night. Well, it 
is a long story for a busy man who doesn't desire to 
rake up the harrowing recollections of an eventful 
experience. 

"It was in August, 1876, following the massacre 
of the gallant Custer and his intrepid troopers on 
the green slopes of the Big Horn. With a party of 
twenty tenderfeet I was stricken with the gold fever, 
and with a pack train was en route from Bismarck 
to the Black Hills, where the new diggings had been 
discovered and w r ere in the initiatory stages of devel- 
opment. We had been out on the trail some eight 
or ten days from Bismarck and had begun to become 
accustomed to camp life, including bacon and black 
coffee. 

"One morning, when but. a few days' march from 
the Hills, we halted for dinner. After we had satiated 
our appetites and while our horses were grazing I got 
impatient to move on. The boys were slow to catch 
on and I started on ahead of them. I suppose I had 
gotten about 200 yards ahead of the pack train, when 
in rounding a butte I saw seven stalwart Sioux in 
war paint about 100 feet ahead of me. I no sooner 
saw them than I thought tenderly of the girl I had 
left 'behind me, and the unforgiven sins my frail flesh 
had led me into, and turning upon my heels I entered 
upon a go-as-you-please race for the train. 

"Boys, my memory may fail me in a trivial mat- 
ter like this, but, as I last remember it, I had not 
made more than about three strides when a Sioux, 
bigger than a buffalo, stripped to the waist, painted 
like a St. Paul telegraph pole, feathers flying in the 
breeze, and howling like a wolf, lit on me with both 
feet. Under his ponderous weight I sank down and 
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lost consciousness as he brandished a knife over my 
head and began to saw on my scalp. My eyes were 
quickly bathed in blood. His ambition, I suppose, 
was to carry my hair to his squaw for a chignon. But 
he was thwarted in his wicked designs. A young 
friend of mine named Wirt had followed my trail, 
first having taken his rifle from the pack, and, seeing 
my peril, he brought the gun to his shoulder, took 
a hasty aim, and by a chance shot, perhaps directed 
by the hand of. Providence, laid the red devil low. 
A bullet from Wirt's rifle penetrated his brain and 
he fell a corpse upon my prostrate body. 

"When I recovered consciousness I was in camp. 
A young'medical student from Philadelphia, a mem- 
ber of our party, dressed my wound with the skill of 
an old surgeon, so I can now make a fairly present- 
able appearance by allowing my hair to grow out 
and by combing it over the bald spot which you only 
saw by my show down of Cleveland dividends. 

"Did I look for the other six Sioux? No, I hadn't 
lost any Sioux. On the contrary, our party then 
and there took the back trail to Bismarck. Even 
now in my dreams I can see that hideous Sioux stand- 
ing over me, with his gleaming knife in his hand, 
his face with all its grotesque grimaces confronting 
me, the tremulous feather in his hair shadowing my 
blood-eclipsed eyes, and the memory of past deeds 
lingering upon my soul." 

A casual study of Nogero's mutilated scalp, by one 
unacquainted with the circumstance, would very nat- 
urally lead to the conclusion that he had had his 
head cut with a buzz saw, and had it treated with 
lotions of croton oil and blue vitriol. But with the 
skill of an artist he brushes his raven sidelocks over 
the corrugated occipital and sutures, so as nearly to 
conceal the evidence of the cruel knife of the bloody 
savage who perpetrated this deed of diabolism. 
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Nogero's hairbreadth escape fully satisfied him 
of the splendors of the plains, and he and his party 
lost no time in returning to more congenial civiliza- 
tion. 

Filial affection could have done no more for 
Nogero than was done by Mr. Wirt and his com- 
panions. The flow of blood was stayed and the wound 
was dressed with the most painstaking skill after the 
removal of the scalp that dangled by a little tissue 
at the left side of his head. While this was going 
on the dead Indian, whose brain had been pierced 
by the rifle of Dr. Wirt, and who lay dead beside what 
they all thought the lifeless form of Nogero, was pre- 
pared for anatomical dissection by the now enraged 
band of adventurers. 

The combined deviltry of a thousand students 
of Aesculapius, in their midnight orgies over a cada- 
ver in the dissecting room, stolen from the village 
or country graveyard, was all outdone by him and 
his frenzied companions upon Nogero's recovery from 
the nervous shock and fright and truly hairbreadth 
escape from death. 

The dead Indian was disjointed and dissected, 
and such parts of his fiendish and bloodthirsty, 
worthless carcass as were not wanted as trophies 
were scattered to the "coyotes'' or prairie dogs and 
the vultures of the plains. 

No more hideous night of good humored revelry 
and deviltry was ever pased than that night by these 
twenty heroes at Scalping Hill. 

Around the camp fire and in ambush they lay 
until the skulking, sneaking coyotes would steal a 
joint of the red devil; then the sharp cracking of a 
dozen rifles and the hideous chorus of avenging 
delight would echo back from Indians Hell Butte to 
be reiterated by twenty throats in ghoulish glee. 
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The next morning, after some few hours of sleep, 
a council was held, and Nogero was the most deter- 
mined of all to push on and not return. He carried 
the council and they started on. Instead of strag- 
gling along, however, they marched with the regular- 
ity and precision of a band of drilled troopers, with 
Nogero on the pack train. 

Towards evening they saw a camp-fire at the edge 
of a butte at the head of Antelope Creek, and, believ- 
ing that it was the camp of one of the many parties 
that were ahead of them, they made for it. Upon ar- 
riving they were horrified to learn that two of the ad- 
vance party lay dead, and two others were wounded, 
as the result of the treacherous, deadly, unexpected 
fire of the Indians. The dangers through which No- 
gero's party had passed were recounted, and all real- 
izing that they were probably surrounded by the 
treacherous Indians, a council of war was held. 

Needless to say that after a general council and 
the burial of the dead, and the marking of the spot 
as Red Devil's Treachery Butte, a return to civiliza- 
tion was decided upon. Nogero's head troubled him 
some, but in a few weeks it healed, and, with the aid 
of a toupee, the evidence of the wound could be easily 
concealed. 

The retreat and return was made without any in- 
cident worthy of note. And upon Nogero's return to 
St. Paul he prepared for his trip to the Exposition at 
Philadelphia. 

When Nogero reached Philadelphia tw r o weeks 
later, September 1, 1876, he immediately hunted up 
Dr. Wirt, to whom he owed his life, and soon learned 
that his fame had preceded him. 

The following morning after his arrival he picked 
up the morning paper, and there, in great headlines, 
on the first page of the "Press," were the words: 
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"THE MIGHTIEST MAN OF THE FOREST AND 
PLAINS. 



"The Highest Salaried Man in the United States 



"Is at the Continental Hotel/' 



He read on, and here was a column article of the 
history of his achievements, and how he had been se- 
lected by the "greatest lumber company in the world 
to establish their great industry on the Pacific Coast, 
at a princely salary equal to $100,000 a year. 

"That, notwithstanding this young man was less 
than 30 years of age, he had been given full charge of 
the affairs of The Weyerhauser Company of Menomi- 
nee, Wis., the largest owners of standing timber in 
the Mississippi Valley, because of the great confidence 
the head of this mighty concern had in his honesty 
and integrity and marvelous executive ability." 

Nogero had an engagement with Dr. Wirt to visit 
Independence Hall at nine, and it was now within ten 
minutes of the hour. 

When he and Dr. Wirt went to visit Old Inde- 
pendence Hall, the older of four students, between 16 
and 20 years of age, saluted Nogero as if he knew him. 

They were occupied in earnest conversation, and 
seemed to be wonderfully impressed with the sur- 
roundings and the sanctities that pervaded every nook 
and corner of the old building, from foundation to 
belfry, where the sacred bell hung, that had rung 
out a hundred years before their country's independ- 
ence. 

After introductions they all joined together, and, 
with the lightest tread and bared heads they walked 
and bowed in reverential respect to the memories of 
the illustrious dead who had made that old building 
the most sanctified spot in America. 
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The discussion continued between the four stu- 
dents, and while it was carried on in smothered tones, 
it was most earnest, and animated each to a seeming 
sense of patriotism unusual in boys of their age. 

Nogero was appealed to several times as arbiter 
to determine questions of dispute, for each boy was 
sure of his ground, and had a mind of his own. The 
older of the four, although he had not been remem- 
bered by Nogero, assured him that he had seen him 
before in his own state. He was small of stature 
and of slight build, with a massive head and exceed- 
ing wise for his years, and bore the not too euphoni- 
ous name of Leo Lettfal ; while his younger compan- 
ions were of more stocky build, and were evidently 
of good old Dutch and Irish stock. One bore the 
name of Velt Roose, another Ryban Milliaw, and the 
other was a mere lad, whose name was William Ran- 
dolph. 

The most serious questions in dispute were: 
"Was not George Washington an Aristocrat?" 
"Was not Alexander Hamilton a Monarchist?" 
"Was Thomas Jefferson a Christian?" 
The two oldest of the students maintained the 
affirmative of the first and the negative of the last 
question, which were denied by the two younger. 

The two youngest strenuously maintained the af- 
firmative of the second question, which was denied by 
the two oldest. Ryban Milliaw was the only one who 
maintained the affirmative of the third question, 
while all the others were in seeming doubt. 

Before Nogero proceeded to answer the ques- 
tions, in the order propounded, he said: 

"It is strange, indeed, that I should have those 
questions submitted to me for answer so early in life. 
For probably there are no questions that were more 
discussed in the army during the war, and none to 
which I gave more study while in college than these 
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very ones you now submit to me. They were given to us 
at college to answer, and I examined all the authori- 
ties, and prepared a paper — what lawyers call a brief 
— on these very subjects." 

"I deny the first." 

"It is true that before George Washington was 
made commander of the Continental Army in the Rev- 
olution, he had been appointed adjutant of the Vir- 
ginia troops in 1751, and was made commander of a 
military district of Virginia by Dinwiddie of the Eng- 
lish forces, in 1753; and was afterwards appointed 
Lieutenant Colonel in 1754 ; was a volunteer aide-de- 
camp to Braddoek in the battle of the Monongahela 
in 1755, and brought off the Virginians, and com- 
manded on the frontier in 1755-57; and led the ad- 
vance guard in Forbes' expedition for the reduction 
of Fort Duquesne in 1758." 

It was probably because of his association with 
the military, when the colonies were under English 
rule, that the aspersion your question implies is laid 
against Mr. Washington. 

But fourteen years later he was a delegate to 
the Virginia House of Burgesses, and in 1774 and 
1775 he was a delegate to Continental Congresses, 
and was appointed commander-in-chief of the Conti- 
nental forces in 1775. 

It must be remembered that the Bill of Rights 
had been drawn in 1774, and the tea had been thrown 
into Boston harbor long before Mr. Washington had 
been made commander-in-chief of the armies. So the 
conclusion is irresistible that he was heartily in sym- 
pathy with the independence of the Colonies. 

There is nothing in his subsequent history to 
indicate that he was in anywise an aristocrat. And 
there are many things to prove that he hated every- 
thing that tended towards toadyism or royal forms. 

And his every act disputes the truth of the as- 
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sertion and condemns the imputation as unwarranted, 
as I shall later show you. 

Leckie, the historian, says : "He arrived at Cam- 
bridge July 2, 1775, and took command and compelled 
the evacuation of Boston March 17, 1776. His army 
was defeated at thfe battle of Long Island, August 27, 
1776, and at White Plains, October 28, 1776. He re- 
treated through New Jersey; surprised the Hessians 
at Trenton, December 26 ; won the victory at Prince- 
ton, January, 1777 ; was defeated at Brandy wine and 
German town in 1777; was at Valley Forge during 
the winter of 1777-78; fought the drawn battle of 
Monmouth in 1778 ; compelled the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown in 1781 ; resigned his position as 
commander-in-chief at Annapolis in 1783, and retired 
to Mount Vernon. 

"In 1787 he was president of the Constitutional 
Convention; was unanimously elected president of 
the United States in February, 1789, and inaugurated 
at New York, April 30, 1789, and was unanimously re- 
elected in 1793, serving until 1797. 

"Among the chief events in his administrations 
were the establishment of the machinery of govern- 
ment, the ten amendments to the Constitution, usually 
called the Bill of Eights ; the regulation of commerce 
and finance ; the admission of Vermont, Kentucky and 
Tennessee; the Indian wars; the 'whisky insurrection/ 
and the Jay treaty. He issued his farewell address 
to the people in September, 1796. He was appointed 
lieutenant general and commander-in-chief of the 
army in anticipation of a war with France in 1789. 

"In civil as in military life he (Washington) 
was pre-eminent among his contemporaries for the 
clearness and soundness of his judgment, for his per- 
fect moderation and self-control, for the quiet dignity 
and the indomitable firmness with which he pursued 
every path which he had deliberately chosen. 

"Of all the great men in history he was the most 
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invariably judicious, and there is scarcely a rash word 
or action or judgment recorded of him. Those who 
knew him well noticed that he had keen sensibilities 
and strong passions, but his power of self-command 
never failed him, and no act of his public life can be 
traced to personal caprice, ambition or resentment. 

"In the despondency of long-continued failure, in 
the elation of sudden success, at times when his 
soldiers were deserting by hundreds, and when malig- 
nant plots were formed against his reputation, amid 
the constant quarrels, rivalries and jealousies of his 
subordinates, and in the midst of the most universal 
and intoxicating flattery, he was always the same 
calm, wise, just and single-minded man, pursuing the 
course which he believed to be right, without fear or 
favor or fanaticism, equally free from the passions 
that spring from interest and from the passions that 
spring from imagination. 

"He never acted on the impulse of an absorbing 
or uncalculating enthusiasm, and he valued very 
highly fortune, position and reputation, but at the 
command of duty he was ready to risk and sacrifice 
them all. He was in the highest sense of the word a 
gentleman and a man of honor, and he carried into 
public life the severest standard of private morals. 
It was at first the constant dread of large sections of 
the American people that if the old government were 
overthrown they would fall into the hands of military 
adventurers, and undergo the yoke of military despot- 
ism. It was mainly the transparent integrity of the 
character of Washington that dispelled the fear." 

To prove how Mr. Washington detested flunkey- 
ism and aristocratic forms, Mr. Jefferson, who was 
his closest confidential friend and adviser, writing 
February 16, 1793, says : "When the president went 
to New York he resisted for three weeks the efforts 
to introduce levees. At length he yielded, and left it 
to Humphreys and some others to settle the forms. 
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Accordingly, an ante-chamber and presence room were 
provided, and when those who were to pay their court 
were assembled the president set out, preceded by 
Humphreys. After passing through the ante-chamber 
the door of the inner room was thrown open and 
Humphreys entered first, calling out with a loud 
voice : 'The president of the United States.' The pres- 
ident was so disconcerted with it that he did not re- 
cover from it the whole time of the levee, and when 
the company was gone he said to Humphreys : 'Well, 
you have taken me in once, but by God you shall 
never take me in a second time.' " 

Mr. Jefferson, writing August 6, 1793, says : "The 
president calls on me at my house in the country. 
* * * He said, 'He believed the views of the Re- 
publican party were perfectly pure, but when men put 
a machine into motion it is impossible for them to 
stop it exactly where they would choose, or to say 
where it will stop. That the Constitution we have is 
an excellent one if we can keep it where it is; that it 
was, indeed, supposed there was a party disposed to 
change it into a monarchial form, but that he could 
conscientiously declare that there was not a man in 
the United States who would set his face more de- 
cidedly against it than himself." Here I interupted 
him by saying: "No rational man in the United 
States suspects you of any other disposition, but there 
does not pass a week in which we cannot prove dec- 
larations dropping from the Monarchial party that 
our government is good for nothing, is a milk and water 
thing which cannot support itself; we must knock it 
down and set up something of more energy." He said 
if that was the case he thought it proof of their in- 
sanity, for that the republican spirit of the Union was 
so manifest and so solid that it was astonishing how 
any one could expect to move it. 

"General Washington was true to the charge con- 
fided to him and has solemnly and repeatedly pro- 
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tested to me, in our conversations, he would lose the 
last drop of his blood in supporting it." 

As to the second question : 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Hamilton was a 
Monarchist. He did not believe the form of govern- 
ment adopted in this country was strong enough from 
within. 

He believed it too strong from without, or, in 
other words, too much pow r er was left in the people. 

Mr. Jefferson, who was secretary of state under 
Mr. Washington, while Mr. Hamilton was secretary 
of the treasury, says of Mr. Hamilton, in a letter 
dated Blandensburg, October 1, 1792, in relating a 
conversation he had with President Washington : 

"That as to the idea of transforming this govern- 
ment into a monarchy he (the president) did not be- 
lieve there were ten men in the United States whose 
opinions were worth attention who entertained such 
a thought I told him there were many more than he 
imagined. I recalled to his memory a dispute at his 
own table a little before we left Philadelphia, between 
General Schuyler on one side and Pinckney and my- 
self on the other, wherein the former maintained the 
position that hereditary descent was as likely to pro- 
duce as good magistrates as elections. I told him that 
though the people were sound there were a numerous 
sect who had monarchy in contemplation, that the sec- 
retary of the treasury was one of these. That I had 
heard him say, That this Constitution was a shilly- 
shally thing of mere milk and water, which could not 
last, and was only good as a step to something better.' 
That when we reflected that he had endeavored in the 
convention to make an English Constitution of it, and 
when, failing in that, we saw all of his measures tend- 
ing to bring it to the same thing, it was natural for us 
to be jealous; and particularly when we saw that 
their measures had established corruption in the legis- 
lature, where there was a squadron devoted to the 
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nod of the treasury, doing whatever he had directed, 
and ready to do what he should direct. That if the 
equilibrium of the three great bodies — legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judiciary — could be preserved, if the legis- 
lature could be kept independent, I should never fear 
the result of such a government, but that I could not 
but be uneasy when I saw r that the executive had 
swallowed up the legislative branch." 

And Mr. Jefferson says: "That there was no 
doubt that Hamilton was a Monarchist." 

Nogero added : "And if you look at the Constitu- 
tion of the United States you will see that in its 
original form as adopted, there was a total absence 
of express declarations ensuring freedom of religion, 
freedom of press, fredom of the person under the un- 
interrupted protection of the habeas corpus, and trial 
by jury in civil as well as in criminal cases. And it 
did not, and does not now, contain any restriction to 
the re-eligibility of the president for life. 

"It will be seen that all the liberty-protecting 
provisions included iji the ten amendments that 
were adopted in 1791 were omitted from the original 
document, and were not adopted until after Mr. Jef- 
ferson's return from France in 1791, whereas the orig- 
inal document was adopted in 1787. 

"And it is a historical fact that the constitu- 
tional convention was dominated by Hamilton and his 
followers, who were in favor of a life tenure of the 
presidency, and had strong monarchial tendencies." 

Mr. Jefferson says in his celebrated "Anas :" 

"But Hamilton was not only a monarchist, but 
for a monarchy bottomed on corruption. In proof of 
this I will relate an anecdote, for the truth of which 
I attest the God who made me. Before the president 
set out on his Southern tour in April, 1791, he ad- 
dressed a letter of the fourth of that month, from 
Mount Vernon, to the secretaries of state, treasury 
and war, desiring that if any serious and important 
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cases should arise during his absence they would con- 
sult and act on them. And he requested that the vice- 
president should also be consulted. This was the only 
occasion on which that officer was ever requested to 
take part in a cabinet question. Some occasion for 
consulting arising, I invited those gentlemen (and the 
attorney general, as well as I remember) to dine with 
me, in order to confer on the subject. After the cloth 
was removed and our questions agreed and dismissed, 
conversation began on other matters, and by some 
circumstance was led to the British Constitution, on 
which Mr. Adams observed : 'Purge that Constitution 
of its corruption and give to its popular branch 
equality of representation, and it would be the most 
perfect Constitution ever devised by the wit of man.' 
Hamilton paused and said: 'Purge it of its corrup- 
tion and give to its popular branch equality of repre- 
sentation and it would become an impracticable gov- 
ernment; as it stands at present, with all its sup- 
posed defects, it is the most perfect government which 
ever existed.' And this was assuredly the exact line 
which separated the political creeds of these two gen- 
tlemen. The one was for two hereditary branches 
and an honest elective one; the other (Hamilton) for 
an hereditary king, with a house of lords and com- 
mons corrupted to his will and standing between him 
and the people. 

"Another incident took place on the same occas- 
ion which will further delineate Mr. Hamilton's po- 
litical principles. The room being hung around with 
a collection of the portraits of remarkable men — 
among them were those of Bacon, Newton and Locke — 
Hamilton asked me who they were. I told him they 
were my trinity of the greatest men the world had 
ever produced, naming them. He paused for some 
time : 'The greatest man,' said he, 'that ever lived, was 
Julius Caesar.' 
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"IF HAMILTON WAS NOT A MONARCHIST 
—WHAT WAS HE?" 

Nogero said: Now we come to the third ques- 
tion: 

THOMAS JEFFERSON WAS ONE OF THE 
GREATEST CHRISTIANS THAT EVER LIVED. 

His whole life-work proves it. 

He was the first American to advocate the aboli- 
tion of human slavery. 

He wrote the Declaration of Independence that 
was signed in this building; that for Christian right- 
eousness and human elevation should go hand-in-hand 
with the Ten Commandments. 

He abolished the law of primogeniture, which de- 
prived all the heirs of the body, except the first born 
male, from the right of inheritance. 

He established the University of Virginia, believ- 
ing that the best way to elevate mankind was to edu- 
cate him. 

He was the founder of Religious Liberty. 

And seventy-three years ago he prepared the say- 
ings of Jesus into a special edition of the New Testa- 
ment, calling it, "THE MORALS OF JESUS OF 
NAZARETH," from which he eliminated everything 
said by the Evangelists, in order that the most ignor- 
ant could easily understand and comprehend the say- 
ings of Jesus. 

He did this, and had it published in Greek, Latin, 
French and English for the benefit of the education 
of the Indians into enlightenment, instead of decimat- 
ing them, as we are now doing by cruel administration 
of what should be beneficent laws, with shot and 
shell. 

IF THOMAS JEFFERSON WAS NOT A 
CHRISTIAN, THEN THERE ARE NO CHRIS- 
TIANS. 

How carefully he guarded, and how sacred he 
held, the right of conscience of each individual may 
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be seen in his letter to Dr. Rush of April 21, 1803. 
He said : "Religion *is a subject on which I have been 
most scrupulously reserved. I have considered that 
it is a matter between a man and his Maker in which 
no OTHER, and far less the public, had a right to 
intermeddle. 

"And in confiding it to you I know it will not be 
exposed to the malignant perversions of those who 
make every word from me a text for new misrepre- 
sentations and calumnies. 1 am, moreover, averse to 
the communication of my religious tenets to the pub- 
lic, because it would countenance the presumption of 
those who have endeavored to draw them before that 
tribunal and to seduce public opinion to erect itself 
into that inquest over the rights of conscience, which 
the laws have so justly proscribed. 

"IT BEHOOVES EVERY MAN WHO VALUES 
LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE FOR HIMSELF TO 
RESIST INVASIONS OF IT IN THE CASE OF 
OTHERS, AS THEIR CASE MAY, BY CHANGE 
OV CIRCUMSTANCE, BECOME HIS OWN." 

In another letter to Mr. Adams he says: "We 
must reduce our volume to the simple Evangelists; 
select, even from them, the very words only of Jesus, 
paring off the amphiboligisms into which they have 
been led by forgetting often, or not understanding, 
what had fallen from Him, by giving their own mis- 
conceptions as His dicta, and expressing unintelli- 
gibly for others what they had not understood them- 
selves. THERE WILL BE FOUND REMAINING 
THE MOST SUBLIME AND BENEVOLENT CODE 
OF MORALS WHICH HAS EVER BEEN OF- 
FERED TO MAN. I have performed this operation 
for my own use by cutting verse by verse out of the 
printed book, and arranging the matter which is evi- 
dently His, and which is as easily distinguished as 
diamonds in a dung-hill." 

In an address he prepared for the Virginia House 
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of Burgesses, to be presented to Lord Dunmore in 
1775, he used this language: "We commit our in- 
juries to the evenhanded justice of that Being Who 
doth no wrong, earnestly beseeching Him to illumin- 
ate the councils and prosper the endeavors of those 
to whom America has confided her hopes." 

In his first inaugural address he said: "May 
that infinite Power, which rules the destinies of the 
Universe, lead our councils to what is best, and give 
thein a favorable issue for your peace and prosperity." 

In his address in congress to General Washing- 
ton, he said : "We join you in commending the inter- 
ests of our dearest country to the protection , of Al- 
mighty God, beseeching Him to dispose the hearts and 
minds of its citizens to improve opportunity afforded 
them of becoming a happy and respectable nation. 
And for you we address to Him our earnest prayers 
that a life so beloved may be fostered with all His 
care; that your days may be happy as they have 
been illustrious, and that He will finally give you that 
reward which this world can not give." 

He believed in, and never hesitated to publicly 
supplicate, the blessing of God. 

In his second inaugural address are found these 
words: "I shall need the favor of that Being in 
Whose hands Ave are; Who led our forefathers, as 
Israel of old, from their native land, and planted 
them in a land flowing with all the necessaries and 
comforts of life; Who has covered* our infancy with 
His providence and our riper years with His wisdom 
and power; and to Whose goodness I ask you to join 
me in supplications, that He will so enlighten the 
minds of your servants, guide their councils and pros- 
per their measures, that whatsoever they shall do 
shall result in your good, and secure the peace, friend- 
ship and approbation of all nations." 

HE BELIEVED IN IMMORTALITY. 

In a letter to John Adams, near the end of his 
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life, he wrote: "The term is not very distant when 
we are to deposit in the same cerement our sorrows 
and our suffering bodies, and TO ASCEND IN ES- 
SENCE to an ecstatic meeting with the friends we 
have loved and lost, and whom we still love and never 
lose again." 

"What more beautiful Christian religion can 
there be than this?" said Nogero. 

On the question of human slavery, he wrote : "I 
have sworn, on the altar of God, eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind of man. 
* * * Can the liberties of a nation be thought se- 
cure when we have removed their only firm basis, a 
conviction in the minds of the people that these lib- 
erties are of the gift of God? That they are not to 
be violated but with His wrath? Indeed, I tremble 
for my country when I reflect that God is just; that 
His justice can not sleep forever, that considering 
numbers, nature and natural means only, a revolu- 
tion of the wheels of fortune, an exchange of situa- 
tion, is among possible events; that it may become 
probable by supernatural interference ! The Almighty 
has no attribute which can take side with us in such 
a contest." 

He was unalterably opposed to the union of 
church and state, and, as I have said, he was the 
founder of religious liberty, that enables and permits 
every man to worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. 

He defined a CHURCH as "A VOLUNTARY so- 
ciety of men, joining themselves of their own accord 
in order to the public worshiping of God in such a 
manner as they judge acceptable to Him and effectual 
to the salvation of their soults. It is VOLUNTARY, 
because no man is by nature bound to any church. 
The hope of salvation is the cause of his entering into 
it. If he find anything wrong about it he should be 
as free to go out as he was to come in. Each church 
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being free, no one can have jurisdiction over another 
one, not even when the civil magistrate joins it. It 
neither acquires the right of the sword by the magis- 
trate's coming into it, nor does it lose the right of in- 
struction or excommunication by his going from it." 

He was as bitterly opposed to the tyranny of the 
church as he was to the tyranny of the throne. 

He wrote : "To suffer the civil magistrate to in- 
trude his powers into the field of opinion, and to 
restrain the profession or propagation of principles 
on the supposition of their ill tendency, is a danger- 
ous fallacy, which at once destroys all religious lib- 
erty. I can not give up my guidance to the magis- 
trate, because he knows no more the way to Heaven 
than I do, and is less concerned to direct me right 
than I am to go right. If a magistrate commands me 
to bring my commodity to a public storehouse, I bring 
it because he can indemnify me if he erred, and I 
thereby lose it; but what indemnification can he give 
one for the kingdom of Heaven? Believing that reli- 
gion is solely a matter that lies between a man and 
his God, that he owes account to none other of his 
faith and his worship, that the legislative powers of 
government reach actions only and not opinions, I 
contemplate with sovereign reverence that act of the 
whole American people which declared that their leg- 
islature should make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, thus building a wall of separation between 
the church and state." 

Again, in a letter to Charles Thomson, written 
from Monticello, under date of January 9, 1816, "he 
says : "I, too, have made a wee little book from the 
same materials, which I call the Philosophy of Jesus; 
it is a paradigma of his doctrine, made by cutting 
the texts out of the book, and arranging them on the 
pages of a blank book, in a certain order of time or 
subject. A MORE BEAUTIFUL OR PRECIOUS 
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MORSEL OF ETHICS I HAVE NEVER SEEN; 
IT IS A DOCUMENT IN PROOF THAT I AM A 
REAL CHRISTIAN, THAT IS TO SAY, A DIS- 
CIPLE OF THE DOCTRINE OF JESJJS." 

After Nogero had delivered himself of these clear, 
lucid and learned answers and rebukes to the asper- 
sions that have frequently been made against the 
IMMORTAL JEFFERSON, he sat down, and added : 
"When in France, Thomas Jefferson obtained from 
Denbigh, Africa, the first upland rice, and sent it to 
America to supersede the wet rice, that caused so 
much pestilence in the South during the summer 
months. 

"He also sent the olive tree to America. 

"He explored the western half of America and 
more than doubled the size of the United States by 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

"To charge a man who had such love of humanity, 
and exhibited such reverence to God, with being an 
Atheist or Infidel, shows a lack of understanding of 
his character. 

"I REGARD THOMAS JEFFERSON AS ONE 
OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST CHRISTIANS." 

The learning, depth of feeling, poetry of diction, 
generous reasoning, and total absence of bias of 
Nogero throughout his delivery made a most pro- 
found impression upon his absorbed hearers. And 
when he had concluded they thanked him kindly. 
And then the young students departed to again go 
through the old hall, as though the words of Nogero 
had made it more sacred to them. 

As Nogero sat there under the dome of old Inde- 
pendence Hall, he wondered and marveled hoAV the 
newspapers knew so much about him. "He hadn't 
talked with any newspaper reporter. He hadn't 
talked to anyone." 

"Was that working interest worth that princely 
sum? I shall find out," he said to himself. 
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The grey hours of the morning had passed, and 
Nogero knew not whether be was more overwhelmed 
with joy and pride at the knowledge of his heretofore 
unrevealed success and good fortune, or whether it 
was more because of the renewed patriotism and love 
of country that had been rekindled in his breast by 
wandering through the old hall where the fathers of 
his country had sat when they signed the Declaration 
of Independence that had made his country the great- 
est country on earth. 

The busy streets of the great city were now fast 
becoming swarming hives of human beings. Bunting 
and flags adorned the public and private buildings. 
Bands were playing and cavalcades of military were 
here and there congregating, not for war, nor to cele- 
brate the victories of war, but to celebrate the vic- 
tories of peace and peaceful pursuits — the victories of 
industry, commerce and genius in the grandest expo- 
sition of the world's history. 

He threaded his Avay back to the hotel, and then 
to the bank to get a small check cashed, for his pocket 
money was getting low. 

When Nogero presented a small draft at the 
cashier's wijidow of the Bank of Pennsylvania, the 
president of the bank picked up a letter from his 
desk, read it over, and cordially greeted Nogero as if 
lie had known him for years. The cashier promptly 
paid the draft, and suggested to Nogero that they had 
instructions from the First National Bank of Chicago 
to honor his drafts or checks to any amount, and 
cordially extended to him all the courtesies of the 
greatest banking institution of Philadelphia, and 
handed Nogero a visiting card to the Union League 
Club, with all its privileges, during his stay in 
Philadelphia. 

When he returned to his hotel the clerks and 
bellboys couldn't have been more attentive to his 
least want had he been a crowned head or royal prince. 
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He was handed a large package of mail, among which 
were a number of letters and cards giving him the 
entre to the leading bankers and brokers' clubs of 
the city, and assuring him of most hospitable enter- 
tainment. 

He went to his apartments on the first floor of 
the hotel, which had been assigned him during his 
morning's absence, and after having read his mail and 
writing a letter of thanks to the president of his com- 
pany for the confidence reposed in him for authoriz- 
ing unlimited credit at the bank, he opened the news- 
paper, the first page of which so astounded him and 
gave him so much satisfaction in the early hours of 
the morning. 

He reread the article, then the telegraphic news ; 
the news of the great exposition, and the accounts of 
the wonderful labor-saving devices in Machinery hall 
— the works of art, and the discoveries of science 
from all the countries of the world that were here 
centered for the education of mankind. 

He was about to throw down the paper when he 
turned over another page and here, in the society 
columns, were the words: "THE MOST BEAUTI- 
FUL AND CHARMING WOMAN IN AMERICA— 
FOLCARINIA." 
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CHAPTER V. 



"Folcarinia, in Philadelphia!" 

With these words Nogero's brain and heart strug- 
gled for mastery. The one reeling with wonderment, 
the other exultant with delight and joy. He knew 
not what to think, or say, or do. 

"I shall show her this paper and she shall be 
mine NOW," he resolved. 

"Where is she? How did she get here?" said he. 
And "Was it his Folcarinia?" 

A thousand whirlwinds of queries, with electrical 
rapidity, shot through the mystified mind of Nogero, 
each driving their answers farther and farther into 
the depths of insolvable mystery. 

He picked up the paper that had involuntarily 
fallen to the floor from his nerveless and palsied hand 
and read : 

"THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND CHARMING 
WOMAN IN AMERICA— FOLCARINIA. 

"At Mrs. A. T. Stewart's reception in New York 
last night to Mrs. William Astor and her niece upon 
their return from a two years' trip around the world, 
where were assembled the first women of American 
society's fashion and ultra first set, the beautiful and 
graceful and fabulously wealthy Folcarinia, Mrs. As- 
tor's niece, was the belle of the ball, and was acknowl- 
edged to be America's MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 

"She, 'Folcarinia, in New York City,' 'And at 
Mrs. Stewart's Reception to Mrs. Astor;' 'Mrs. As- 
tor's Niece!' 'Can it Be My Aunt Astor?' 'Fabulously 
Wealthy !' 'And the Most Beautiful Woman in Amer- 
ica !' 'Society's Fashion and Ultra First Set Acknowl- 
edged HER the Most Beautiful!"' 

He read on: "Her matchless form, ease of de- 
portment, carriage, elastic step and grace of manner, 
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sweet humility, affability and pure womanly woman- 
liness, captivated all who were fortunate enough to 
see or come in contact with her. Behind her great 
blue eyes, surmounted by an intellectual brow and a 
wealth of black hair, is a resistless force and mag- 
netic individuality that makes one forget the blended 
regularity* and harmony of features and complexion, 
all in unison forcing the irresistible conclusion that 
one is in the presence of divine and queenly woman- 
hood. 

"Her sloping shoulders and neck of Grecian 
mold would have been- a dream of poesy for the sculp- 
tor or artist. 

"With a total absence of jewels, her rare beauty 
was the incarnation of loveliness as she stood gra- 
ciously bowing acceptance to the invitation of one of 
society's lions for a waltz, surrounded by a group of 
jewel-bedecked matrons and maidens, eagerly listen- 
ing to her musical voice, holding each in ecstatic de- 
light at the wealth of thought, depth of reason and 
richness of expression. 

"Folcarinia was acknowledged the most beauti- 
ful, accomplished and perfect woman that had ever 
graced a drawing-room in New York City." 

Nogero was wild with delight. 

There was, there could be, no question about it 
now. "It was truly HIS 'FOLCARINIA V There 
was no other!" 

"But how could Folcarinia be his Aunt Astor's 
niece? This is unfathomable mystery!" 

"To be chained to Philadelphia now a month was 
to stay in prison a century," he thought. 

"But duty demanded his examination and inspec- 
tion of every improved device and machine for equip- 
ping his mills in Oregon with the most modern saviiig 
appliances in order to reduce the cost of production 
to the minimum. And the manufacturers of the world 
were centered here at Philadelphia in competition, 
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with their latest and best machinery. Here was the 
place to investigate and study. Here he must stay. 
Duty demanded it." 

" 'How to get into communication with Forcari- 
nia he didn't know.' 'It is not far.' 'It only takes a 
few hours.' 'I'll go to New York.' " He started for 
the door. His bell rang and a messenger was at the 
door with two letters. 

One was from Folcarinia, on the stationery bear- 
ing the Astor Family Crest. It was a hurried invita- 
tion to the surprise given by Mrs. Stewart to Mrs. 
Astor, and was joined in by Mrs. Astor. But alas! 
It had not reached him until after the event had oc- 
curred. 

The other was an invitation from the cashier of 
the bank to join him at luncheon at 1 :00 p. m. 

Nogero promptly dispatched a note of accept- 
ance, and upon looking at his watch found that he 
would be due at luncheon in half an hour. 

He dressed, and sharp on time he was on his way 

to luncheon with Mr. B at the Union League 

Club, on Broad street. 

Mr. B. was a most entertaining host, and in addi- 
tion to being thoroughly conversant with financial af- 
fairs, he was a royal entertainer, and one of the so- 
cial leaders of the Quaker City. 

He was always an honored guest at all society 
functions, and before the luncheon was over Nogero 
had learned that Mr. B. was an honored member of 
New York's Four Hundred. 

He belonged to the Union League Club of New 
York, and the Financial Club of 26 Wall street, and 
knew New York society as well as he did that of his 
own city. 

This news to Nogero was like the revelation to 
Paul. He saw, yes, he was now, inside the sacred 
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citadel of society's enclosure in Philadelphia as well 
as New York, and it would be but a little while until 
he should see Folcarinia. 

Nogero had laid the morning paper, that he had 
unconsciously carried in his hand, on the table, and 
while Mr. B. was examining the menu to order lunch- 
eon, Nogero impellantly opened the newspaper at the 
very page where the great headlines were describing 
the triumphs of Folcarinia. 

Mr. B. suggested that he had met the beautiful 
girl at the ball in New York the evening before and 
added "that she was sweeter and more divine than the 
paper had described her," and asked Nogero if he had 
ever heard of her or seen her on the Pacific Coast. 

Nogero dare not speak. 

Mr. B. added: "Folcarinia is society's idol in 
New York, and she will be in Philadelphia at the 
great Society Ball on November 10th, to celebrate 
the closing of the Exposition." 

"November 10th," said Nogero, "why, I will be 
in Portland, Oregon, then." 

There was something in his voice that suggested 
more than disappointment. 

Mr. B. went on: "But on the 15th of October 
Mrs. Astor of New York is to give the first party of 
the season in honor of her niece, Folcarinia, and I 
shall secure you an invitation." 

If the transition from equanimity to complete 
dejection had not been noticeable in Nogero before, 
the transition now from misery to exultant delight 
was photographed in every lineament of his being 
by a thousand eclectic currents. 

"But," said Mr. B., "I suppose that the young 
lion of Wall Street, Mirrhaan, will be so close to her 
that few will have an opportunity of her society. He 
had three waltzes with her last night and was her 
escort to dinner." 
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Nogero would have fallen from his chair had not 
the waiter, unnoticed by Mr. B., prevented. His face 
took on an almost deathly pallor. "Had I flirty got the 
invitation in time," he said. 

"Are you ill, Nogero?" asked Mr. B. "No, I am 
not ill; but I am not fully recovered from my experi- 
ence in the Hills, and my head at times gives me 
pain." 

"What does he mean? Does he know Folcarinia?" 
said Mr. B. to himself. 

Luncheon was now on the table and the conversa- 
tion, most welcomingly to Nogero, drifted to business 
and industrial affairs in the Middle West and on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Mr. B. found in Nogero a most remarkably self- 
possessed man of sound judgment and even tempera- 
ment and unusual ability, with a fund of practical 
knowledge of what promised to be the greatest in- 
dustry in the West. And the information to be ob- 
tained from this man, who had unlimited credit from 
the biggest bank in all Western America, he con- 
sidered invaluable to his banking interests, and he 
had no hesitancy in letting the fact be known to 
Nogero, with the double purpose of assisting and 
using him in the future, and was willing and glad 
to extend every possible courtesy and consideration. 

Nogero's description of the wonderful undevel- 
oped resources of the Pacific Coast were revelations 
to the banker, who had probably never been farther 
west than Chicago. 

Luncheon over, Nogero hurriedly sought the 
train for New York, and in a few hours was at his 
aunt's palatial home on Fifth avenue, where he was 
given a hearty welcome by Folcarinia and his Aunt 
Astor. 

Upon his return to Philadelphia luncheons after 
luncheons were enjoyed with the banker, and there 
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wasn't a banker or merchant prince in Philadelphia 
who did not want to meet and know this "Wizard 
of the Woods/' who was drawing a princely salary 
and had an unlimited letter of credit to the biggest 
bank of Pennsylvania, and had the entr£ to the most 
select society of America. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Just before the ship arrived in New York harbor, 
on that beautiful September evening, Folcarinia, with 
folded arms, leaned idly on the deck rail and looked 
gravely and musingly down into the water where the 
varied hues of the million lights of the great city of 
New York were clearly mirrored, when a grating 
sound was heard, which attracted her attention, as 
if some obstacle were grazing and bumping against 
the side of the great ship. 

A small steam launch was close, so close that 
the slow motion of the tide heaved it every few seconds 
into a jerky collision with the ship's side. 

That boat was not unoccupied; there was some 
one in it. 

JFolearinia's heart beat with excitement. 

"Had Nogero come out to meet her," she thought, 
"to welcome her home?" 

Just then a companion ladder was placed along 
side, and instead of it being Nogero who ascended the 
ladder, it was a beautiful young girl of fifteen who 
tripped lightly up the side of the ship and was soon 
greeting Folcarinia. It was Vadena and her cousin 
who had come to welcome Folcarinia and her Aunt 
Astor. 

Vadena handed Folcarinia a letter; it had been 
re-addressed and stamped all over it until the name 
was almost unrecognizable. She hastily opened it 
and read: 

"My Dear, Dear Folcarinia!" She instinctively 
turned it over to see who it was from, but that was 
unnecessary, for she had already thought so loud 
that her Aunt Astor, who had drawn near, overheard 
the words, "It is from Nogero." 
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Handbags, handboxes and the trumpery that a 
woman usually has when traveling were gathered to- 
gether and the disembarkation from the ship was 
soon over. 

Her aunt's carriage was waiting, and in a little 
while Folcarinia was in her aunt's sumptuous home 
on Fifth avenue. 

Upon being shown to her room by her maid, she 
lost no time in reading the letter. She read : 

"Ten thousand dollars a year, and 10 per cent, 
working interest in the business I am to establish at 
home for them." * * * "To you and your words 
of wisdom and encouragement and hope, that have 
been my guiding stars and beacon lights, I render 
homage and bow in reverential gratitude for whatever 
success I have attained. I shall leave in two months 
for the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, to be 
there a month," etc. 

"With my boundless love and adoration and re- 
spect, I am, 

"Yours, 

"NOGERO." 

As she said "Nogero" her Aunt Astor opened 
the door, and Folcarinia, delirious with delight, 
handed her the letter. 

Her aunt read it, and said : "Why, Folcarinia, do 
you love Nogero?" 

There was no answer. 

Whether Folcarinia or her Aunt Astor was most 
elated over Nogero's success can be imagined. 

Never a word had Folcarinia uttered of love for 
any man, to her aunt, during the whole two years of 
travel, and her aunt had often wondered if this charm- 
ing woman had never thought of the fickle God of 
Love. 

The butler came with a number of trunks that 
Folcarinia had never seen before, and their conver- 
sation was interrupted. 
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There were half a dozen or more, from Worth's, 
Paris, filled with gowns and hats and lingerie, and all 
the accessories of an elaborate wardrobe. 

These were as great a surprise to Folcarinia as 
the letter from Nogero. 

She had almost forgotten the fact that one day, 
while in Paris, her aunt had taken her into the world's 
most celebrated modiste establishment, where Fol- 
carinia had been measured for a robe. 

Surprises being equal, her aunt informed her that 
her friend Mrs. A. T. Stewart had prepared a surprise 
reception for the next evening at Delmonico's, in 
honor of their return. 

Whether Folcarinia thought more of the next 
evening's reception or of Nogero and his wonderful 
success, the reader can imagine. 

"How could they find Nogero, to get an invita- 
tion to him?" 

One was hastily written and despatched by a 
special messenger to Philadelphia, requesting him to 
be at his aunt's home the next night at 8 p. m. 

The following day there was no word either from 
Nogero or the messenger, and Nogero failed to arrive, 
for the very good reason that he had not been in Phil- 
adelphia but a few hours, and had not been located 
by the messenger; and, in fact, did not receive the 
invitation until the following day, after the reception. 

Mrs. Astor's carriage waited until eleven o'clock 
before it left for Delmonico's, in the hope that Nogero 
might arrive, for Mrs. Astor was almost as proud of 
the success of Nogero as she was of the grace and 
womanly womanliness and beauty of her beautiful 
niece Folcarinia. 

Many of the distinguished guests had already 
arrived before the carriage containing Mrs. Astor and 
Folcarinia, in whose honor the party was given, had 
been announced. 
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Everything that lavish taste could command to 
make the occasion surpass anything that had ever 
been attempted in New York, up to that time, had 
been successfully carried out. 

The magnificent ball room and banquet hall and 
drawing rooms were most profusely decorated, and 
all of the exclusive "Four Hundred," with many dis- 
tinguished guests from Washington, Philadelphia, 
Boston and San Francisco, were there to honor Mrs. 
Astor and her niece Folcarinia. 

Folcarinia had left the drawing room on the arm 
of the young Napoleon of Finance, Mirrhaan, for the 
sumptuous salon, and as they crossed the room 
towards the art gallery a group of ladies and gentle- 
men complimented Mrs. Astor upon the charm of 
manner, grace and beauty of her niece. 

Mrs. Astor thanked them very kindly, and, radi- 
ant with delight, she replied "that she had never 
met such a perfect girl, with such high character and 
superior wisdom as Folcarinia. She is the most beau- 
tiful and perfect woman in America" And she added : 
"I had hoped to have with us to-night, to join in the 
festivities, my favorite nephew, Nogero, of whom I 
am also very proud. In fact, our late arrival was 
due to the hope we had of his coming." 

The group of friends was a most distinguished 
one, among whom were Mr. and Mrs. Rutherford B. 
Hayes, Governor Stanford and Mrs. Stanford, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Stewart, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. R. Hearst, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Villard, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Huntington, Mr. and Mrs. C. P. 
Crocker, Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. Jay 
Gould, Mr. and Mrs. Fiske, Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson TMngley, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
McKinley, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Aldrich, Mr. and 
Mrs. Senator Brice, Mr. and Mrs. Zacharia Chandler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Piatt, Mr. and Mrs. Philetus 
Sawyer, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Schiff, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. 
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Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Stewart A.' Woodford, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Emory Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Vanderbilt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. Still- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Ben Holladay, Mr. and Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, Mr. and Mrs. William Rockefeller, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Colby, Mr. and Mrs. Colgate 
Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs. James J. Hill and a number of 
others. 

By the time Mrs. Astor had ripened their appe- 
tites for more of the society of her accomplished niece 
by her eulogies, Folcarinia and Mirrhaan were seen 
coming toward the drawing room. 

Upon her return to the drawing room, she ap- 
peared more graceful and matchlessly beautiful than 
before. 

Her gown was an exquisite creation of Duchess 
lace and seemed to incline to every flexure of her 
well-molded form. 

With an absence of jewels her matchless beauty 
and grace was a setting of sweet simplicity, that 
added verity to the saying "that it is impossible to 
gild a lily." 

Governor Stanford approached Folcarinia and 
Mirrhaan, and escorted them to the distinguished 
group. 

She was graciously welcomed, and her affability 
and perfect ease and composure made a most pro- 
found impression. 

Governor Stanford, proud that the most beauti- 
ful and accomplished woman in America represented 
the state that had honored him as its chief executive, 
had greeted her upon her return, and diplomatically 
suggested an inquiry, that would prove what Mrs. 
Astor had already said. And when she reached the 
group, he said : 

"Folcarinia, what impressed you most on your 
whole trip around the world?" 
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With perfect modulation of voice and well- 
rounded sentences, she promptly replied : 

<'Of people — the servitude and drudgery of wo- 
man; for I believe that a nation's greatness is meas- 
ured by the character of its womanhood, rather than 
by its statesmen, its army or navy. The one is the 
cause, the others the effect. 

"The poverty and ignorance of the human race. 

"The exceeding poor and exceeding rich. 

"The trinity of drunkenness, poverty and ignor- 
ance. 

"In government — the unrestricted propagation of 
the vicious species of mankind. 

"The subjugation of the masses by the aristoc- 
racy. 

"The military despotism that impoverishes the 
wives of the society of husbands to support the aris- 
tocracy; for the palace can not be safe when the cot- 
tage is unhappy, and no home can be happy where the 
presence of a contented woman is not felt. 

"The pyramids, the great Sphinx, the great tem- 
ples, the palaces, the thrones, and the minor princi- 
palities, where royalty runs riot, all represent the 
serfdom of ages. 

"In short, the inequality of government. 

"Of things, there is nothing that I saw in all Thy 
travels abroad that is not overshadowed and outdofte 
by nature's lavish hand in America. 

"The works of the old masters are wonderful 
studies, and, of course, there is nothing produced to- 
day like them. 

"But in nature's wonders the Alps are outdone 
by our Sierras and Cascades. ^ 

"The Swiss lakes are ponds, in comparison with 
our Lake Pond P'Oreille and Coeur d'Alene in Idaho, 
and Chelan in Washington, and my own sublime Lake 
^ahoe. 
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"The caves of Kentucky and southern Oregon 
are more wonderful than any in Asia or Europe. 

"The beautiful Adriatic, about which the world 
has raved, is commonplace in comparison with our 
Gulf of Georgia and Sitka sound, Alaska, and the trip 
through, the inside passage and channels to the Alas- 
kan islands and glaciers is more awe-inspiring than 
anything I saw. 

"Our Yellowstone Park, our Yosemite and the 
Grand Canon of the Colorado stand alone unrivaled 
in magnificent grandeur. 

"Our Mt. St. Elias, Mt. Baker, Mt. Rainier, Mt. 
Hood, St. Helens, Shasta, Mt. Whitney and Mt. Mc- 
Kinley have no rivals, except Vesuvius. 

"Puget Sound valley, the valley of the Columbia, 
and the Sacramento, and San Joaquin, are each as 
rich as that of the Nile, and more beautiful. 

"Southern France, while in a high state of culti- 
vation, and abounding in comfortable homes and a 
frugal peasantry, because of the small owners and 
accessible markets, will be outdone, inside of fifty 
years, by Southern California. 

"The Danube, the greatest of European rivers, 
could be turned into the Mississippi without causing 
a freshet. 

"Our distances are greater. Prom New York to 
San Francisco is farther than from St. Petersburg to 
London, and back to Florence. 

"My youngest sister Kasala's possessions are 
greater than European Russia. And before long her 
fisheries will be more extensive than those of Norway 
and Sweden combined; while her valleys will raise 
more wheat than Russia, and her mountains produce 
more gold, and Copper, and silver, and coal, and oil, 
than all of Europe, 

"My little sisters, Zairona and Vadena have more 
arable land, when irrigated, and more copper and 
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gold and silver, than all European countries com- 
bined. 

"Nashingtow and Nogero have more standing tim- 
ber and coal than originally covered all of Europe. 

"While Hodai has lead and lakes and forests 
equal to any of the others. 

"While from my own Kancho more gold has al- 
ready been produced than Europe has discovered, and 
it is now supplying food and fruits for every Euro- 
pean city I visited. 

"But, above and beyond all these, what interests 
and concerns me most, and what should be the great- 
est concern of all our people, is, not only our present, 
but our future, citizenship. 

"When we think that, to-day, in that great area — 
the Western states — greater than all of western Eu- 
rope, the emigration of the world must be assimilated 
with our own people, in order to develop those re- 
sources of which I have spoken, it occurs to me that 
the greatest question that confronts the people of 
America to-day is the question of education. 

"To populate that vast region, and not provide it 
with the very highest standard of education, for both 
sexes, would be worse than to leave it unpopulated 

"Whether co-education, or separate schools for 
the sexes, is best, I think the great problem that de- 
mands the study and wisdom of the best womanhood. 

"What impressed me most, not only in London, 
but in all Europe and Asia, is the dreariness of life. 

"I think, friends, that there are women even here 
— I certainly will include myself — who, if forced to 
live their starved and dreary lives six months, would 
accept anything that seemed to offer larger reward. 
Unless, and until, we provide some means and methods 
of guiding women into the better means of life by 
giving them a few, at least, of the things that make 
life worth living, we stand as impulses toward their 
ruin, and are responsible to God for every one of these 
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wandering souls. It is not alone for them; but for 
the thousands and millions we are leading and driv- 
ing in the same direction, that I speak. Something 
must be done. 

"American women must take the initiative in 
this matter. And now is the time. Let us consider 
what. 

"The law of dower must be supplanted by that 
of community of interest, or community-property law. 

"Domestic science must be taught in our schools 
and in our homes. 

"For it is not alone the poor and wretched that 
are pouring into our cities, but there is an equal 
stress of half-trained ambitious girls who look to the 
factory and shop or trades open to women as the roads 
to fortune, who, as the dream fades, come face to face 
with increasing toil and a pitifully small reward, 
turn, many of them, to the life which means to them 
temporary ease. 

"Domestic science and schools for girls are to- 
day the country's greatest need to overcome unwhole- 
some foods and poor cooking and the dreariness of 
life. 

"God's law of life and death teaches us the equal- 
ity of sexes, and woman must be made capable by edu- 
cation to fulfill her destiny. 

"Mental science and the psychology and physi- 
ology of life must be made to be understood by women. 
For I believe that life is shortened by ignorance of 
self, and how to care for the physical being. Without 
a healthy physical being there can not be a vigorous 
mentality. And modern science teaches us that most 
of our ills can be overcome by the power of mind over 
matter." 

When she had concluded, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Stanford and Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst were the 
first to thank and congratulate her, and when she had 
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retired from the group she was acknowledged Amer- 
ica's foremost woman. 

The following day after the reception Mrs. Howe, 
Mrs. Stanford and Mrs. Hearst called at Mrs. Astor's, 
and took Folcarinia to the Young Woman's Christian 
Association rooms that were being fitted up on 15th 
street, and upon their return they were welcomed by 
Mrs. Astor and Nogero. 

These three wonderful women, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Stanford and Mrs. Hearst, had been most 
deeply impressed with the words of Folcarinia re- 
garding the necessity of woman's education. A great 
field of opportunity and activity had been opened up 
to them. And it is a notable fact that within two 
years thereafter Governor Stanford donated half of 
his vast fortune — or more than f 10,000,000 — to the 
establishment of one of the greatest co-educational in- 
stitutions in the world — Stanford University, at Palo 
Alto. 

And Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Stanford and Mrs. 
Hearst have done more to elevate womankind than 
any other three women in America. 
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GHAPTEB VII. 



While the effusiveness of the meeting between 
Folcarinia and Nogero at their Aunt Astor's home 
was a little less outwardly expressive than their part- 
ing hour under the shade of the orange tree, it was 
only because of the social restraint that prevented the 
burning of each soul from igniting into a more de- 
monstrative flame. 

For Folcarinia had read Nogero's letter and par- 
tially knew of his wonderful success. 

And Nogero had read that morning in Philadel- 
phia of the adulation that had been heaped upon Fol- 
carinia at the reception the evening before. 

Hardly had the formal exchange of compliments 
been passed between them, and the congratulations of 
his Aunt Astor been received by Nogero, when a caller 
was announced by the butler, and Mirrhaan was 
ushered into the drawing room. 

When the name "Mirrhaan" was heard by Nogero 
the words of Mr. B. that morning at luncheon in. 
Philadelphia came back to him again with more ter- 
rorizing effect than ever. 

"I suppose the young lion of Wall Street, Mirr- 
haan, will be so close to her that few will have an 
opportunity of her society. He had three waltzes with 
her last night, and was her escort to dinner." 

"Was this Mirrhaan? Was it all a dream? Was 
he in Philadelphia, or was he mad?" 

The doubt was soon removed, for the next sen- 
tence that was uttered was from Mirrhaan. 

In the choicest of well prepared words he con- 
gratulated Folcarinia upon the many compliments 
she had received the night before, and delicately al- 
luded to- the praises of the newspapers' society col- 
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umns with a smothered consciousness that they only 
half expressed his own admiration. 

Nogero's eyes never faltered in their searching 
inquiry into the very recesses of the innermost soul of 
Mirrhaan. 

And had Mirrhaan told him the sacred secrets of 
Wall Street in the most confidential manner he could 
not have betrayed himself more successfully. Nogero 
knew that this was "Mirrhaan, the Lion of Wall 
Street," and that he was in love with Folcarinia. 

But one glance at Nogero was sufficient to the 
skilled eye of the young Napoleon of Finance to con- 
vince him that here in Nogero was his rival for the 
favors of the beautiful Folcarinia. With the same 
skill, adroitness and sagacity he displayed in the 
greatest conflicts of Wall Street, handling hundreds 
of thousands, and millions, he framed each word and 
sentence of congratulation and compliment with un- 
seeming effort, or intention to do either; yet to be 
sure of accomplishing the desired result of interweav- 
ing himself into the affections of Folcarinia to the 
disadvantage of Nogero, whom he had already re- 
solved should be his objective prey. 

Before a half hour had passed each suitor had 
inwardly satisfied himself that the other was his rival. 

And from this hour began the battle of the most 
adroit and skillful players at "Hearts" that the world 
has ever known. 

When Mirrhaan took his leave and reflected that 
Nogero was to remain at the house under the same roof 
where the idol of his existence was, and that he w T as 
the favorite nephew of his hostess, Mrs. Astor, he 
realized that Nogero had an advantage over him that 
would require the most consummate skill to overcome. 

The butler accompanied Mirrhaan to his car- 
riage, and a few whisnered words, and a "tip on the 
market," and the "tip" of a coin, would keep him ad- 
vised of every move of Nogero, 
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And before he reached his office on Wall Street, 
to which he returned, he had outlined a plan of cam- 
paign for the destruction of Nogero, and his own ulti- 
mate triumph in the affections of Folcarinia. "He 
said he was acquainted with Mr. B., my Philadelphia 
banker and most trusted and confidential friend." 

"The sagacity, diplomacy and strategy of the 
street/' which means "to build up with the intention 
of tearing down when necessary," and the power to in- 
vert the syllogism, must be used in this battle. I shall 
know when he comes and goes, and I shall have No- 
gero in my power, just as sure as I am alive. With 
him out of the way Folcarinia shall be mine," were 
the last words on the lips of Mirrhaan as he went to 
sleep late that night. 

After Mirrhaan had gone and Folcarinia had 
been left alone with Nogero and his Aunt Astor for 
some time, and Nogero had improved the opportunity 
of reciting his adventures and experiences and suc- 
cesses of the last two years, and after he had eagerly 
listened to the delightful story of Folcarinia's trip 
around the world, he proudly drew from his pocket 
the clipping from the morning paper that contained 
the account of his successes in the hope that its peru- 
sal by Folcarinia would give him the opportunity of 
renewing his request made two years before, under 
the shade of the orange tree, with a conscious determi- 
nation to press an immediate acceptance. 

Folcarinia read the article aloud to her aunt, and 
when she had finished Nogero was seriously perturbed 
over the fact that she had not given any exhibition of 
ecstacy ; and, in truth, he was grievously disappointed 
that the reading had not aroused the degree of in- 
terest or emotion in the mind of Folcarinia he had ex- 
pected and hoped. 

And when he reflected that even his thrilling ac- 
count of his hair-breadth escape from death, at the 
hands of the Indians, had not awakened that degree 
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of interest he had hoped and expected to arouse, he 
imagined that the society of Mirrhaan the evening be- 
fore at the reception was responsible for Folcarinia's 
indifference. 

A sleepless night under the same roof with the 
idol of one's affections, hopes and aspirations, only 
removed in being and not in spirit, is a panacea for 
all the ills of life. 

But when embittered with a lurking suspicion 
that such idol is the object of another's attentions, 
and that other has all the advantages of position, so- 
ciety and wealth to offer, the panacea becomes worm- 
wood to rest of soul and brain and body. 

While Mirrhaan was actually planning a cam- 
paign against Nogero, with the same skill exercised 
in his daily walks of life, Nogero was suffering the 
tortures of the wildest speculation as to what was the 
best course for him to pursue. 

It was not a theory that confronted Nogero. It 
was the realization of an awful change in Folcarinia. 

Two years ago she had told him "I love you," and 
had spoken to him the sweetest words he had ever 
heard. Now she hardly became interested in his suc- 
cesses, and listened with seeming indifference to his 
most thrilling adventure. 

Had Nogero been at the ball the evening before 
and heard Folcarinia's dissertation on the psycology 
and philosophy of woman's dreariness of life and nec- 
essary upliftment, the perplexity into which her seem- 
ing indifference had forced him might have been sus- 
ceptible of solution. 

The following morning Nogero was up at early 
dawn, and to his surprise Folcarinia greeted him with 
a most gracious "Good morning." 

He wondered if she had slept as little as he and 
why she was up so early. 

Whether it was telepathy or affinity that caused 
them to rise about the same hour, the fact is that both 
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Nogero and Folcarinia were up with the same design 
uppermost in the mind of each — to see New York — 
for neither had yet seen the great city in daylight. 

To Nogero's astonishment, after their plans 
had been arranged for a day's drive to view the places 
of interest, Folcarinia suggested a visit to the tene- 
ment districts of the great city and to the Working- 
girls' home that was being constructed and had been 
endowed by her Aunt Astor. 

After the day was nearly spent in driving about 
the city and viewing the great store of Stewart's on 
Broadway and the tenement districts and the Work- 
ing-girls' home, and a drive to Central park, Nogero 
decided to press his suit and ask a revocation of Fol- 
carinia's determination "Not for five years." 

At sunset, near the most romantic spot in Cen- 
tral park, where thousands of girls have been asked 
the same question, was selected by Nogero as the time 
and place to most effectually reach a woman's heart. 

When the golden sky seemed to photograph the 
sheen and glory of the hills and valleys of California 
on the western horizon, Nogero pictured and painted 
out to Folcarinia with all the poetry of his imagina- 
tion, summoned for the supremest moment of his life, 
a mirage, of not only her state, but also that of his 
own — Oregon. 

The great undulating pyramidal clouds, whose 
turrets and domes and filmy fleeces were glinted in all 
the shades of the rainbow, were delineated and por- 
trayed as typical of the Westland — the home of these 
two lovers. 

The Sierras, the Siskiyous, the Cascades were 
each truly represented. Each fissure was a canyon. 
Every fleece a valley. Every golden tipped cloud a 
mountain peak. Puget Sound, the sources of the Col- 
umbia, the Willamette, the Sacramento, the San Joa- 
quin and Los Angeles rivers, and every hill and dale, 
every mountain crest and fruitland and pebbled 
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beach and surging surf, were all traced in Nature's 
handiwork of heaven's glory, and in the fervid imagi- 
nation of Nogero represented the intermarriage of all 
they represented. And he turned to Folcarinia and 
said : 

"Is this not as it ought to be? Should not Cali- 
fornia and Oregon be wedded?" 

It was a renewal of the orange tree proposal with 
little or no room for escape. 

Just then a four-in-hand dashed by, and Mirr- 
haan and Mr. B., the banker from Philadelphia, paid 
their respects by doffing their hats. 

Mirrhaan had gone to Philadelphia early that 
morning and returned with Mr. B. and they were tak- 
ing a drive in Central park. 

Little did Nogero know that his every step had 
been reported to Mirrhaan. 

Nor did he know that his passing remark that he 
knew Mr. B. of Philadelphia was regarded of such 
importance by Mirrhaan. 

Nor did he know that Mirrhaan had already taken 
advantage of that knowledge to lay his plans for No- 
gero's ultimate downfall and ruin, not only in the 
eyes of Folcarinia, but that his financial and social 
destruction had already been planned, and the first 
moves on the chess board were then being played with 
a skilled and master hand. 

Mirrhaan had gone to Philadelphia early that 
morning and arrived at the Bank of Pennsylvania 
just as the doors were being opened for business, and 
for an hour Mr. B. and he were closeted in the inner 
office. 

When they returned Mr. B. had been commis- 
sioned and had been given his instructions to spare 
no opportunity, pains nor money to weave himself 
into the confidence of Nogero and to royally entertain 
him and bring him to the Gold Room in New York 
and introduce him to the Inner Circle, and at all 
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hazards not fail to impress upon Nogero the advan- 
tages of the banking business over that of industrial 
pursuits. 

When Mirrhaan awakened that morning his first 
reverie was, "If I can get this fellow Nogero interested 
in the 'Street' the 'pace' will be so 'swift' that it will 
be only a little while until he is in my power. I shall 
go to Philadelphia and see Mr. B. and commission him 
to bring Nogero to the Gold Room." 

Mirrjiaan and Mr. B.'s passing was most oppor- 
tune for Folcarinia. And with her usual sagacity 
she used it to immediately engage herself in con- 
sideration of the two great roads of poverty and af- 
fluence that were the highways of travel of the world's 
hosts congregated in the great centers of population. 
And all the way to her aunt's home she enraptured 
Nogero with her interesting reflections upon the 
necessity of woman's influence and co-operation in 
elevating civic virtue by elevating woman in her 
ideals, duties and responsibilities to the sphere she 
surely was intended to occupy. 

And when she told Nogero that the following 
day she was going with her aunt and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and Mrs. Stanford and Mrs. Hearst to take 
Vadena to the school at Farmington Nogero began to 
realize that Folcarinia's mind had become engaged 
and enraptured with a field of thought for the bet- 
terment of womankind. And he feared that it was 
this and not Mirrhaan nor any other man, not even 
himself, that was uppermost in her mind. 

The evening was spent by Folcarinia and Nogero 
in the splendid library and art gallery of the Astor 
home, and more than once did Nogero endeavor in 
vain to renew the subject of shortening what he con- 
sidered their engagement ; but each time the question 
was adroitly parried with some interesting recitals 
of her travels around the world and the many evi- 
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dences of necessity of a higher standard of citizen- 
ship throughout the world. 

And when she finally said to Nogero that she 
had fully made up her mind to take a course in do- 
mestic science and psychology of life at Farmington, 
in order that all the energies and abilities she pos- 
sessed might be used to ameliorate the conditions of 
servitude that are unjustly forced upon those of her 
sex, he became satisfied that his suspicions of what 
was uppermost in the mind of Folcarinia were well 
founded. 

"Do you know, Nogero," she said, "that I think 
there is, there can be, no higher duty than that of 
casting the sunshine of our lives into those round 
about us? 

"In the great human family how few there are 
who have learned to look at the bright side of the 
picture. And how few, among the great many, have 
been blessed with the opportunity of looking at the 
bright side. 

"Life is, at best, considerable of a rotating 
drudgery to us who have been fortunately situated. 
And when we think of those in less fortunate cir- 
cumstance^ and how dreary their surroundings and 
environments make them, what a delightful pleasure 
it is to do or say some little thing that will let a 
little sunshine in. 

"The joy of doing alms was never so forcefully 
brought to my mind as, one day in Paris, Auntie 
Astor spoke kindly and gave a coin to a little news- 
boy and his tiny little sister in rags. 

"The look of gratitude from the eyes of those two 
children brought tears to my eyes, and I then thought 
that if such a little thing amounts to so much to one 
little child, how much gratitude and kindly feeling 
can be developed in the human race by those so 
abundantly blessed with the ability to scatter kind- 
nesses among the many millions of less fortunate. 
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"How few opportunities we take advantage of to 
do the sweet little things that we could do, as well as 
not, without inconvenience or expense, in thought, or 
pleasure, or account, that would gladden the hearts 
of others, lighten their burdens and increase the joy 
of life so much, and add new joy of life to the giver 
or doer. 

"I often wondered, in riding along the streets 
and boulevards in Paris, Berlin and London, and 
through the parkways, if the poor I saw, inquiringly, 
anxiously and pleadingly looking at wealth and 
fashion pass by, had not been placed there by an 
Almighty God as object lessons, and invitations and 
opportunities for benevolences, for the purpose of 
driving into the minds and hearts of the more fortu- 
nate a sense of duty towards the poor and lowly. 

"I often thought, too, what a joyous life it would 
be to live comfortably and spend the surplus of one's 
income in relieving want and pain and anguish of 
heart, soul* and body, instead of hoarding it, or add- 
ing to it, by squeezing the necessities of the needy 
into one's pocket. 

"To me the most noble philanthropy, the highest 
standard of statesmanship, and the noblest citizen- 
ship, are those that are the outgrowth of not only 
obedience to the statute or moral law, but the result 
of obedience and adherence to that higher law, the 
dictates of a loving conscience, always and ever doing 
good to others. In other words, absolute unselfishness. 

"Do you know, Nogero, that I believe, the more 
I think and see of the world, its people, and their 
griefs and sorrows, that SELFISHNESS, just mean, 
little, contemptible SELFISHNESS, is the cause of 
more of our miseries of mind and body than any other 
one thing." 

As she finished they were standing beneath Ra- 
phael's wonderful picture of the CHRIST. 
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Her great blue eyes were uplifted and her face 
lightened with a glow, as she added, "I fear the world 
has been forgetting the teachings of the LOWLY 
NAZAKENE." 

It was growing late. The chimes of the great 
mahogany clock had just rung out midnight. The 
silence of the hour, the diffused light in the salon, 
the magnificent candelabra in the drawing room, the 
many works of art of the old masters, the creation 
in the mind of Nogero of all the sublime, was sur- 
passed and overshadowed by the purity of soul and 
wealth of character he saw in Folcarinia. 

The ideals possessed by Folcarinia and the un- 
mistakable evidence that her words conveyed, like 
the billows of a maddened ocean, threatened to over- 
whelm him with despair. 

He made an effort to speak, when Folcarinia 
added, "Nogero, I am very, very proud of you, and 
so is Auntie Astor. If you continue on, as you have 
done the last two years, there is no limit to the 
possibilities of your achievements. 

"When you return to Oregon, and there renew 
your old acquaintances and friendships, be on your 
guard and steadfastly pursue the same course that 
you have pursued the last two years and a half." 

He intercepted her, "I don't know whether I 
shall return to Oregon or not," he said. 

The hour, the moment, had arrived when they 
must separate. For how long he knew not. And 
without uttering another word he kissed her hand 
and bade her "good night." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Nogero returned to Philadelphia the morning 
after his delightful two days' visit with Folcarinia, 
and the reflections over her determination to engage 
in the study of a question that was limitless in its 
scope and boundless in possibilities, and one that 
the average life is too short to master, forced him to 
a realization that his chances of retaining the affec- 
tions of Folcarinia were being jeopardized. And the 
words he uttered under the orange tree came back to 
him, "What may happen in five years?" 

He mused to himselt: "I'll lose that girl as sure 
as I am a live man if I don't look out. If she gets 
interested in that field of thought and action, it is 
so broad and beautiful ian occupation, and so bound- 
less for benefactions to womanhood, that she will be- 
come infatuated with the benevolence of the work, and 
no man on earth will ever get her away from it. 

"The only way in the world to win her is to re- 
main near her, and, by assiduous devotion to her and 
giving her every attention possible, divert her mind 
from the subject. 

"I must stay in New York, where I can pay her 
every attention. If I go to Oregon and leave her here 
I will lose Folcarinia. And I wouldn't lose her for 
all of Oregon, or all the world," he said to himself as 
he boarded the train for Philadelphia. 

He had hardly been seated in one of the com- 
fortable chair cars that had just been put on the 
"Pennsylvania Road" when Mr. B. and Mirrhaan 
came into the coach. 

Had Nogero known that Mirrhaan had been ad- 
vised of his every move in New York, and that Mirr- 
haan was using the "Strategy of the Street" against 
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him, he might have understood how it happened that 
Mirrhaan and Mr. B. were on that train, going to 
Philadelphia with him, so early in the morning. 

The coincidences, opportunities and circum- 
stances and surroundings and environments that 
seem to push us either up or down, along any route 
or line of thought or action that we undertake, are 
the strangest and truest things of life — if the results 
are good we call it good luck ; if they are bad we call 
it misfortune or bad luck. 

Nogero had fully made up his mind that, in order 
to retain the place he thought he occupied in the 
affections of Folcarinia, he must stay in New York. 

His mind was in the receptive state, and before 
the day was half over both Mirrhaan and Mr. B. had 
convinced him that the field of opportunity for busi- 
ness was just where Nogero knew he wanted to stay — 
in New York. 

Folcarinia had expressed a desire for him to go 
to Oregon and continue on in the business in which 
he had made such a marvelous success, but something 
told him "that Folcarinia wanted to get him away so 
that she would not be subject to his dissuading in- 
fluence." 

In two instances different forces were working 
in the mind of Nogero to the same end. 

They say: '.'There is no fool like an old fool." 
But a young man in love with a pretty woman can 
double discount any "Old Fool" for being a "Fool." 

Mirrhaan and Mr. B. both well knew that the 
shortest and most successful route to the gratifica- 
tions of most young men from the country were along 
paths of revelry and easy money making. 

Before the day and evening were over the best 
social clubs had all been visited, and the portals of 
"High Finance" had been entered. 

All of the fascinations of the game had been so 
adroitly and eloquently pictured and portrayed to 
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Nogero that there remained only the actual announce- 
ment of his determination to remain in. New York 
and engage in financial pursuits. 

The three had become the warmest kind of 
friends. Mirrhaan had ingratiated himself into the 
confidence and affections of Nogero, and any sus- 
picions that Nogero had entertained of Mirrhaan be- 
ing his rival for the affections of Folcarinia were 
swept away, and Nogero was completely disarmed by 
the flattering proposition from Mirrhaan, that Nogero 
enter into partnership with him in his business on 
Wall street. 

This to Nogero was the very opportunity that his 
reflections over the dangers of losing Folcarinia had 
prepared his mind to take advantage of. 

Mirrhaan laid before Nogero the fact that he, in 
seven years, on Wall street, had amassed a fortune of 
nearly two million dollars, and contrasted the differ- 
ence between living in one of the greatest cities of the 
world and enjoying its luxuries and festivities, with 
that of earning what was, in comparison, a mere 
pittance of salary, in the woods or industrial pur- 
suits, with all their dangers and vicissitudes and 
trials, and further added: 

"Nogero, in New York T and my associates and 
friends not only enjoy the best in life, but we make 
our money out of other people's industry. 

"We shape the policies of this country. 

"We have absolute control over the volume of 
money; we regulate the amount in circulation; we 
manipulate the value not only of stocks and bonds, 
but we regulate and control the prices of the com- 
modities of the farm, the factory and the mine. 

"We, in New York, have, for the first time in the 
history of the world, wrought out a policy that makes 
MONEY a commodity in the market. 

"The provision in the Constitution of the United 
States that Congress was granted the power 'to coin 
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money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coins ; to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the. several states/ is mere form of words. 

"WE, in Wall Street, do all these things to-day. 

"OUR business is to deal in MONEY, and what 
it represents. 

"Through OUR representatives we elect senators 
in the different states. And through them WE say 
how much money shall be coined, and what kind and 
what character of money shall be coined. 

"WE regulate commerce with foreign nations by 
owning all the steamship lines of transportation. 

"WE regulate commerce among the several states 
by owning and controlling the lines of railroad trans- 
portation. 

"And in a little while .WE will be so powerful 
in every state in this Union that WE will 'make rules 
for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces.' 

"Nogero, the senate of the United States is 
OURS now. 

"The constitutional provision is : 'The senate of 
the Unted States shall be composed of two senators 
from each state, CHOSEN BY THE LEGISLA- 
TURE THEREOF, for six years, and each senator 
shall hava one vote.' 

"Now let me read another quotation : 'The presi- 
dent shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the senators present concur; and he 
shall nominate, and, BY AND WITH THE ADVICE 
AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE, shall appoint 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers 
of the United States, etc' 

"Under this provision, Nogero, don't you see that 
all of the law-making, the law-interpreting and con- 
struing, and all the law-enforcing officers of the 
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United States are appointed BY AND WITH THE 
ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE? 

"Don't you see that under this constitutional 
provision the senators are not responsible to the 
people? 

"They are only responsible to their creators, the 
legislatures, and if we control the legislatures, then 
the senators are responsible to us. And if they don't 
do OUR bidding, WE will elect those who will. 

"If WE can do that in one state, WE can do it 
in all the states. 

"It is simply a question of syndicating the legis- 
latures and the senate, in the same manner and form 
as WE syndicate a railroad, or two railroads, or 
three railroads. 

"Nogero, if WE control the senate WE control 
every officer in the United States. 

"And all WE have to do to control the senate is 
to see to it that OUR representatives are sent to the 
different legislatures in the different states.- 

"How easily that may be done, let* me show you: 
ALL we have to do in New York is to control the 
primaries and conventions. WE get OUR friends 
and OUR paid attorneys named as delegates to con- 
ventions. OUR employees see to it that they are 
elected delegates at the primaries. 

"They do what they are told to do. 

"OUR DELEGATES ARE ELECTED to con- 
ventions. 

"OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE ELECTED 
to the legislatures. 

"And OUR representatives name OUR senators. 

"Nogero, what WE do here in New York and 
Philadelphia and Boston and New Jersey and Con- 
necticut, WE can do in every state in this Union. 

"Nogero, you come with me and use one-half the 
energy and brain-force in our business in Wall Street, 
that you will be compelled to use in the lumber in- 
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dustry to make a success in life, and inside of thirty 
years you and I can own and control every railroad, 
telegraph, express and transportation line in the 
United States. 

"IP I LIVE LONG ENOUGH, I WILL CON- 
SOLIDATE EVERY RAILROAD IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JUST AS SURE AS I AM A LIVE MAN. 

"If I can unite and consolidate two small rail- 
roads, as I did last year, into one property under one 
management, I can consolidate a dozen railroads, or 
a hundred railroads under one management and 
control. 

."And when I have done that, I can say to every 
producer in this country, 'You must pay me the price 
for transporting your products, that I ask.' Or, in 
other words, I can impose as high a tariff for trans- 
portation of freight as the TRAFFIC WILL BEAR." 

Mr. B. joined them and announced that there 
was a banquet at the Union League Club that even- 
ing in honor qf Mr. Cameron, the treasurer of the 
United States, and that places had been assigned for 
Mr. B.'s guests, Mirrhaan and Nogero. 

When the banquet was over, a flush was on the 
cheek of Nogero, and it had been placed there; as it 
has been placed upon the cheek of hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men, through hospitality and business 
association -and good fellowship. 

It was the flush of renewed energy and activity 
of the muscles ; it was the flush of accelerated heart- 
beats; it was the flush of the first stage of enfeeble- 
ment ; it was the flush of non-resistance of the minute 
controlling vessels that were working without proper 
regulation. It was the flush of what is called stimu- 
lation, when, in fact, it was relaxation, and partial 
paralysis of the most important mechanisms of the 
body. 

It was the flush of disorganized brain matter, 
that was feverishly announcing its resentment at the 
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disarrangement of a well-organized physical and 
mental being.. 

Nogero had drank wine ! 

For the iirst time in nearly three years the evil 
tendencies of his nature (Which is the struggle of a 
lifetime to resist), coupled with the flattering possi- 
bilities and pleasant association of respected friends, 
had dragged him down from the lofty citadel of vir- 
tue to that of poisoning his brain with wine. 

When Mirrhaan and Mr. B. went to bed at the 
Union League Club that morning, after the banquet, 
and after they had seen Nogero raise the glass of wine 
to his lips, they knew the battle had been won. 

"Nogero will not go back to Oregon. He will 
continue on drinking wine. He will engage in the 
stock game. He is in my power from this very hour, 
and the battle has been won. Folcarinia is mine," 
were the last words uttered by Mirrhaan to Mr. B., 
as they separated for their apartments in the small 
hours of that memorable morning. 

The following morning Nogero arose from his 
bed at the Continental Hotel, and congratulated him- 
self that he had only drank three or four glasses of 
wine. 

He congratulated himself upon the prospects of 
going into partnership with Mirrhaan. 

He congratulated himself upon the association 
the night before with the kings of finance. 

He congratulated himself that he had been made 
a confident by Mirrhaan, and a plan and scheme had 
been laid before him, the like of which probably never 
had before been unfolded to any other human being 
on earth. 

He mused to himself: "Less than three months 
ago I was in the lumber yards at Menominee, Wiscon- 
sin, in overalls and red blouse, and was an ordinary 
superintendent of a saw mill. To-day I am in Phila- 
delphia, and have been hobnobbing with the treas- 
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urer of the United States and the men who shape the 
policies and destinies of this country." 

Was it a mere fantasy, or was it reality? 

It was not a fantasy, or imagination; it was a 
fact. 

Luncheons and banquets and feasts followed 
fast. Alluring and enticing syndicate development 
schemes were presented and pressed upon Nogero's 
consideration, that needed but his name at the head 
to fill their coffers with gold. 

Wine suppers and banquets, and frequent trips 
to New York, where Nogero was introduced by Mr. B. 
and Mirrhaan to Gould and Fiske and the other finan- 
cial kings, were provided and carried out, on a more 
sumptuous scale of splendor and munificence than he 
had ever dreamed or read of in palaces of princes or 
kings. 

It needed but a little of this kind of revelry and 
fast living to revive and renew the appetite of Nogero, 
and drive from him all desire for the assiduous appli- 
cation and toil of honest industry to that of "easy 
money" on Wall Street. 

After Nogero had gone to New York several times 
and had been introduced into the inner circle of the 
financial kings, and Mirrhaan had securely woven 
himself into his confidence, and Nogero's inclinations 
and appetite had been whetted to a ripened, edge, and 
he had shown a susceptibility and desire to become a 
partner in the syndicate, and Mr. B. and Mirrhaan 
realizing the advantage and power of having the con- 
fidential head of the greatest lumber concern in the 
world as their ally, they unfolded to Nogero the most 
stupendous and far-reaching scheme and plan for con- 
trolling all wealth and political power ever devised 
by man. 

At the Union League Club, in New York, the four 
kings organized and projected a scheme and plan that 
put the "Credit-Mobilier" in the shade, and one that 
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ever since has been, and is to-day, in successful opera- 
tion. 

A banking system and political cabal was devised 
and formed in the Gold Room of the Financial Club 
(the inner circle of the Union League), by which not 
only all the timber lands of the Pacific Coast, but all 
the coal and oil, and all the iron and copper and lead 
and gold and silver deposits, might be controlled, by 
and through which the volume of actual and credit 
money could be forever controlled and manipulated, 
and all manufacturing industries of the country 
could be syndicated into powerful combinations; and 
then, through their employes, they would elect legis- 
lators to enact the laws, judges to interpret them, 
and executive officers to administer the laws. 

And then, by controlling the railroads and the 
telegraph, and all means of transportation, the earn- 
ings could be pooled, and prices of cost and sale of all 
products of the farm and mine and factory could be 
easily established, and all wealth would flow directly 
into the vaults of the controllers of a country's des- 
tiny, and inside of fifty years all the wealth of Amer- 
ica would be in their hands-. 

The scheme was so broad and beautiful, so rami- 
fying and grand in its conception, and so easy of ac- 
complishment, that Nogero was an easy prey to its 
enticement. 

His objection that it would be discovered and de- 
stroyed, as was the "Credit-Mobilier," was answered 
by the statement, "that the only thing that destroyed 
the 'Credit-Mobilier' was that they had been fools to 
let the congressmen own the stocks. 

"We shall fix that by owning the stocks our- 
selves, and unloading them on the public at market 
quotations, that we ourselves make. 

"And when stocks earn too great dividends, we 
can increase our capitalization by the issuance of 
MORE BONDS; and our congressmen and senators 
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and their friends, instead of owning stocks, can make 
THEIR money on the markets, when we give them 
the 'tips' to 'buy' or 'sell.' " 

How this could be done was exemplified by the 
financial kings explaining to Nogero the system of 
purchase of the greenbacks from the soldiers at 
THIRTY and FORTY and FIFTY cents on the dol- 
lar, that were issued to them for service in the war, 
and then exchanging them for bonds or gold from 
the treasury. They further satisfied him of the feasi- 
bility and practicability of the scheme by exhibiting 
to him the famous Hazard Circular of 1862, and the 
National Banking Act of 1863, and how they had 
secretly manipulated through congress the demoneti- 
zation of silver in 1873, the omission from coinage of 
the silver dollar of 1874, and the Buell Circular of 
1875, and that they had already forced through con- 
gress an act for the resumption of specie payment; 
and already the greenbacks that they had bought from 
the soldiers at thirty, forty and fifty cents were worth 
par ; and they had already, on June 16th of that year, 
defeated Blaine, who was in favor of constitutional 
money, and nominated their man, Hayes of Ohio, 
"who they could depend upon," for president, and 
with him they would defeat Mr. Tilden. Hayes jus- 
tified every expectation, for on Febitiary 28th he 
vetoed the coinage bill, that had been passed by a vote 
of two hundred and fifty-five to seventy-one. 

Nogero, yet somewhat skeptical, Mr. B. added : 

"Nogero, I am going to tell you something that 
probably you don't know. 

"Do you know that there are THREE great po- 
litical parties in this country? 

"Most people suppose there are only two, the Re- 
publicans and Democrats. 

"But I want to say to you that ever since the 
days of Alexander Hamilton there has been another 
party — the Monocrats — that has secretly and success- 
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fully controlled both the other parties, with only three 
exceptions: When Jefferson and Jackson and Lin- 
coln defeated their plans. We are centered in the 
great cities, like the hub of a wheel, and the spokes 
radiate to every quarter of the nation. 

"Prom here, in New York and Philadelphia, we 
reach out and control every financial institution of 
this nation. By having our forces well balanced in 
both the Republican and Democratic parties we man- 
ipulate conventions and elect our delegates and frame 
our policies for them to carry out. 

"If we didn't do that, and the American people 
learned and realized what a weapon for controlling 
all industrial pursuits and centralizing all money and 
power into our hands the present national banking 
system was and is, they wouldn't tolerate it a year. 

"That system, with its inerest-gathering power, 
and the insurance system, which is a part of it, is the 
greatest system for concentrating money and power 
ever conceived or devised by the mind of man. 

"And through it we control not only the Demo- 
cratic and Republican conventions in every state in 
the Union, but we control every other convention; it 
gives us the power to say who can have money and 
who can not have it. 

"Sometimes we lose control of the agricultural 
states because the 'mossbacks' and 'grangers' get 'too 
wise.' But when they do we make a 'money strin- 
gency' felt by calling in loans, and we whip them into 
line in short order. 

"We are going to put on a protective tariff now 
to build up our infant industries. That will keep out 
all foreign goods, and the farmers will think that they 
will get higher prices for their products, too, and they 
will all be with us. 

"But don't you see that instead of the farmers 
getting the benefit of the protective tariff they will 
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be compelled to sell their wheat and beef in competi- 
tion with India, and Argentine wheat and Bra- 
zilian beef in the open markets of the world? And 
they will be compelled to buy their agricultural im- 
plements and all their machinery and steel from our 
manufacturers at the present price, plus the present 
profit, and almost all the tariff added. 

"This will build up our manufactures and we 
can charge the American farmer nearly TWICE the 
price for a plow, or stove, or sewing machine, that we 
can charge the fellow in Austria or Russia. 

"So we hit them both coming and going. 

"They won't get wise to this for fifty years, and 
by that time we will have a monopoly of the rail- 
roads, the iron, the coal, the oil, the copper, the lead, 
and all the money. And the law-making, law-constru- 
ing and law-enforcing officers will all be our agents, 
and we will be absolute masters of the situation. 

"Don't you know that now, at this very hour, 
there are enough men in this room who have it in 
their power, if it is to their interest, to make it im- 
possible for a farmer in the West to get a dollar of 
his own money, to-morrow, out of a bank? These 
men can cause a panic in every commercial and in- 
dustrial industry in America any time they want to 
do so." 

This staggered Nogero! 

"Let me show you," said Mr. B. 

"Do you not know that the productive capacity of , 
the country this year is about $1,000,000,000? 

"And that the aggregate wealth of the United 
States is about $40,000,000,000, and that we are doing 
the business of the country on less than $750,000,000 
in money, and our national banks issue $500,000,000 
of that?' 

"We have to-day 2,082 banks, with a capital of 
$497,482,000. 
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"Our liabilities are $1,777,588,600— more than 
four times our capital. 

"What other business can you go into and have 
that kind of credit? 

"We have deposits of the people of $803,150,700 
that we loan out again to them and get interest there- 
•*.on at whatever rate we fix. These we call "loans and 
discounts.". They amount to $929,066,400. Our sur- 
plus and profits this year are $173,899,900 on a circu- 
lation of only $292,620,100. That's 60 per cent, on 
our capital every year. 

"In less than fifty years we will wipe out all the 
other kinds of money through our parties in congress, 
and there will be no other money issued except what 
is issued by us, the national banks. 

"And we propose, just as soon as we can, to take 
over the constitutional powers to coin and issue 
money, and to construct roads and regulate com- 
merce. And we will do all this through our senators 
whom we shall see to it are elected. 

"And when we do that this government will be 
ours. 

"And within FIFTY years from to-night, yes, in- 
side of thirty years, we will have in operation all 
over this United States, 6,137 national banks, with 
a capital of $839,934,775. And our surplus will then 
be $440,616,639. 

"And we shall always keep our circulation so low 
• that we will compel the farmers and merchants and 
all others to borrow from us. And as long as we can 
keep them doing that, they are in our power. 

"At the end of thirty years our total net earnings 
will be $137,516,836 annually and we shall pay out 
in dividends annually to ourselves $89,264,850. As 
we will then control the volume of money the interest 
on which amounts to $120,000,000 annually in addi- 
tion to the interest on all the credit money or loans 
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and discounts, which amounts to $200,000,000 more, 
all of which will come into the pockets of the Mono- 
crats from those who toil, why won't we be in absolute 
control of this government and every avenue of trade 
and commerce in it? 

And if the time should come THAT THE GOV- 
ERNMENT TRIES TO CURTAIL OUR POWER 
WE WILL CURTAIL THE GOVERNMENT'S 
POWER BY SUSPENDING PAYMENTS AND WE 
WILL ISSUE OUR OWN CERTIFICATES OR 
STOP THE WHEELS OF PROGRESS, FOR 
WITHOUT A MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE OR 
MONEY, BUSINESS MUST STOP. WE WILL 
CONTROL THE LOANS AND DISCOUNTS. 

"Why work in the woods, Nogero, to make a 
LITTLE, when you can make MUCH by playing with 
us in the banks?" 

There was no disputing this logic or reasoning 
or figures. 

Nogero wanted to see the Hazard and Buell cir- 
culars and they were shown to him. 

THE HAZARD CIRCULAR. 
(Written 1862 to American Bankers.) 

"Slavery is to be abolished by the war power and 
chattel slavery will be destroyed. This I and my Eu- 
ropean friends are in favor of, for slavery is but the 
owning of labor and carries with it care for the la- 
borer, while the European plan, led in by England, 
is capital control of labor by controlling wages. The 
great debt that capitalists must see to it is made out 
of the war must be the means to control the volume 
of money. To accomplish this the bonds must be used 
as a banking basis. We are now waiting to get the 
secretary of the treasury to make this recommenda- 
tion to congress. It will not do to allow the green- 
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backs, as they are called, to circulate as money any 
length of time, for we cannot control them, but we can 
control the bonds and through them the bank issue." 

BUELL CIRCULAR. 

(Sent by the Bankers' Association to the Banks 
about 1873.) 

"It is advisable to do all in your power to sustain 
all such daily and prominent weekly newspapers, es- 
pecially the agricultural and religious press, as will 
oppose the issuing of greenback paper money, and that 
you will also withhold patronage of favors from all 
who will not oppose the government issue of money. 
Let the government issue the coin and the banks issue 
the paper money of the country, for then we can bet- 
ter protect each other. To repeal the law creating 
national bank notes or to restore to circulation the 
government issue of money will be to provide the 
people Avith money, and will, therefore, seriously af- 
fect your individual profit as bankers and lenders. 
See your member of congress at once and engage him 
to support your interest, that we may control the 
legislature." 

Nogero was shown also that it was indiscreet and 
unwise to go to the Pacific Coast now. 

"Wait, and we will get all that timber land by 
railroad land grants and supplemental legislation 
that we shall have enacted by OUR CONGRESS." 

"How?" asked Nogero. 

"We will have our congress establish forest rc- 
scrves of large tracts of desert or mountainous lands 
that are valueless, which will include large tracts of 
tour worthless lands, and then we will exchange those 
worthless lands for the timber land in Alaska and 
outside of the forest reserves that are valuable. By 
this means we will exchange fifty million acres of 
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worthless lands for fifty million acres of valuable 
timber land that will then be worth five to ten billion 
dollars" 

x\fter a night at the Madison Square Garden and 
banquet, where wine flowed like water, the plunge 
was made on Wall Street, and in a little while Nogero 
was in the clutches of the powerful machine as merci- 
lessly as was ever a fly in a spider's web. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



No more brilliant assemblage of women ever 
gathered together than the one that composed the 
dinner party at the school at Farmington the follow- 
ing day after Nogero bade Folcarinia "Good night." 

Mrs. R., . the superintendent of the school at 
Farmington, had been advised by Mrs. Astor of their 
coming, and provided a most agreeable surprise. And 
when Mrs. Astor and Folcarinia arrived with their 
guests, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Stanford and 
Mrs. Hearst, they were greeted by Mrs. R., the super- 
intendent, and two of the world's foremost women — 
Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

When I say that probably no other five women 
have ever lived in America who have done more to 
elevate w r omanhood and the home and its sanctities 
than have Julia Ward Howe, Susan B. Anthony, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs. Stanford and Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hearst, I only state what history will 
surely record. 

It was fitting, indeed, that at the very thresh- 
old of the career that Folcarinia had decided upon 
entering, she should be surrounded by such intellec- 
tual giants as these distinguished women who have 
done more with their pens and voices to broaden and 
enlighten the spheres of true womanhood than any 
other set of women in America. 

No other force has been so potent in opening the 
doors of educational institutions to women; no other 
force has been so potent to unfold to womanhood the 
many vocations of life that she is as equally capable 
of occupying as men; no other force has enabled 
woman to prove her right of independence of thought 
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and action, and right of independent ownership of 
property, and independent exercise of the right to 
say what kind of government she would live under, 
and what kind of treatment she should be subjected 
to in the home. 

No other force has been so potent in lifting the 
chivalry of man to an acknowledgment of the equality 
of womanhood and his reverence of her in every 
sphere of life, as the writings and oratory of these 
wonderful women. 

To them history will ascribe more honor and 
gratitude for the co-educational system prevailing in 
the United States; to them history will ascribe more 
honor and gratitude for the destruction of the old 
common-law doctrine of dower, and the establishment 
of the community-property law ; to them history will 
ascribe more honor and gratitude for the tens of thou- 
sands of women who are to-day teaching the youth of 
the country and who largely control the educational 
institutions of the country, than to any other source. 

If America has the best educational system in the 
world, and I believe it has, more honor, credit and 
gratitude is due these women than to any other human 
beings, for the dethronement of the narrow-minded 
egoism of man, and the substitution therefor of an 
acknowledgment by him that intellect and judgment 
and reason were not alone given to him, but were 
equally endowed upon woman. 

Whether they have been right or wrong on the 
question of political equality, or the right to exercise 
the elective franchise, has been demonstrated in the 
development of the educational institutions, and the 
broadening of learning; free text books, free schools, 
compulsory education, patriotism of country, and a 
general upliftment of the human race, and a higher 
standard of civilization than that enjoyed by any 
other people on earth. 
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That memorable dinner being over, and the elo- 
quent discussion of these subjects I have mentioned 
having been entered into, Mrs. Stanton, who had been 
advised by Mrs. Astor of the interest of Folcarinia 
in the questions that were uppermost in the minds of 
all of these ladies, being desirous of hearing from 
Folcarinia's own lips her views, asked her the same 
question that Governor Stanford had asked her the 
evening of the reception in New York. 

Folcarinia replied, substantially, as she had re- 
plied to Governor Stanford, and she added: 

"The sooner the world learns that our sex was 
not created to be slaves, chattels or cattle, the better 
for the human race. 

"The serfdom of married women in Europe is so 
repulsive and so repugnant to modern civilization and 
modern enlightenment, and so inconsistent with the 
higher development of the race, that it is almost in- 
conceivable that it has existed so long. 

"In France, in Germany, in Italy, and in Russia, 
all Christian nations, the major part of the labor and 
toil — I mean the drudgepy of life — is done by the 
wives of the peasantry. 

"To think that this is true after thousands of 
years of civilization is so abhorrent to and inconsistent 
with, the Christianizing of the world, that it staggers 
and palsies the mind of the thinking woman, who 
loves her sex. 

"And when we are compelled to realize that, even 
in America, to-day, women are permitted little or 
nothing to say in the exercise of civic government; 
little or nothing to say about her property rights ; 
little or nothing to say about the system of education 
for their offspring, and are but little less slaves than 
the millions of blacks, who have just been freed, it is 
little wonder that the type of manhood, and of govern- 
ment the fathers hoped to establish in this republic 
has not been attained. 
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"If marriage is the sacred institution it should 
be, it is so sacred that the husband has no more right 
to brutalize the life of woman, by servitude or drunk- 
enness or adultery or desertion or cruel and inhuman 
treatment, than he has to take her life. And the very 
moment he does, the civil courts should be open to 
her, to. give her and her offspring relief from the con- 
taminating influences of such a man. 

"I have become thoroughly convinced from what 
I saw on my trip around the world, and from what I 
have read, that little or no advancement will be made 
in the uplifting of the human race until women have 
a voice in the councils of civic government, and espe- 
cially in the government and conduct of our educa- 
tional institutions, and equal property rights, to- 
gether with the right to conduct her own business 
affairs along with men. 

"The conscious inferiority of women must surely 
be transmitted to their offspring. And how a race 
can become more exalted in character or intellectual 
force with such a heritage is beyond my compre- 
hension. 

"The child who is taught the superiority of man 
over woman, and sees it exercised in every walk of 
life, must surely fall short of giving to woman and 
womanhood the recognition of respect and motherly 
reverence to which she is entitled. 

"Why a woman should be compelled by the law 
of marriage, designed to make her co-equal with man, 
to drag out a miserable existence with a drunkard, or 
a cruel, brutish man, who beats or deserts her, or 
with one who disregards the sanctity of the marriage 
vow, I fail to understand. 

% "I believe I may be pardoned if I quote the words 
of Mrs. Stanton herself, uttered in her memorable 
address, in New York, as long ago as 1860, when she 
said: 
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" 'If, in marriage, either party claims the right 
to stand supreme, to woman, the mother of the race, 
belongs the scepter and the crown. Her life is one 
long sacrifice for man. You tell us that among all 
womankind there is no Moses, Christ or Paul; no 
Michael Angelo, Beethoven or Shakespeare; no 
Columbus or Galileo ; no Locke or Bacon. Behold these 
mighty minds attuned to music and arts, so grand, 
so comprehensive — these are our great works! Into 
you, O sons of earth, go all of us that is immortal. 
In you center our very life, our thoughts, our hopes, 
our intensest love. For you we gladly pour out our 
heart's blood, and die knowing that from our suffer- 
ing comes forth a new and more glorious resurrection 
of thought and life.' 

Until men realize that women have the same 
rights of person, and the same rights and privileges 
to enjoy life, and not be forced to submit to brutish 
treatment, little can be expected toward the beautify- 
ing of home life. 

I don't altogether agree with you distinguished 
women that the solution of the problems that concern 
womanhood most lies in the exercise of the franchise. 
I believe it lies in the enactment of more rigorous 
laws for the punishment of men who desert, debase, 
beat, ill-treat womanhood, and in the enactment of 
laws that will justify womanhood in asserting her 
independence. 

The solution lies more in the direction of woman 
being educated to self-reliance, industrial training 
and domestic art. She must be a carftswoman, and 
be taught that she has a duty and right to be skilled 
and know how to engage in the many pursuits that 
she is peculiarly adapted to. She has a right to rebel 
at the thraldom and servitude imposed upon her by 
man in his regarding her as a chattel-slave for his use. 
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When she had concluded the ladies present were 
unanimous in declaring that the principles involved 
in her ideas as she expressed them would make a new 
page in the history of the emancipation of woman. 

Folcarinia had only spent an hour before the 
luncheon with her sisters whom she had not seen for 
more than two years, and when luncheon was over 
she rejoined Vadena, Zairona and Kasala. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Folcarinia spent a delightful two weeks at the 
school. One morning, while she was walking in one of 
the beautiful groves, to her astonishment and surprise 
she was saluted by Mirrhaan. 

Whether she was pleased or displeased, Mirrhaan 
was unable to determine. But he had left Nogero in 
New York with a determination to plant the seed in 
the mind of Folcarinia that would result in a dis- 
continuance of her friendship for him. It was a deli- 
cate and dangerous undertaking to make a wound in 
a woman's heart that would destroy the friendships 
and ties of a life-time, and not provoke a contempt 
for the one wiio wrought the injury, and none but a 
mastering mind, overpowering men in business trans- 
actions, would have dared to assume such a responsi- 
bility and hazard the hopes and ambitions of his life 
that had been centered in Folcarinia since the very 
first hour Mirrhaan had met her at her Aunt's in New 
York. 

The same astuteness with which this bold finan- 
cier had pursued every transaction on Wall Street 
was the controlling force that gave him the confidence 
to undertake the dangerous task. 

They wended their way through the beautiful 
grove, Folcarinia pleasantly recounting the pleasures 
she was enjoying with her younger sisters, and earn- 
estly describing to Mirrhaan the interest that she had 
acquired in the education of womanhood. 

The earnestness with which she pursued the sub- 
ject and the reasoning she applied for her convictions 
were the very instruments and weapons that Mirrhaan 
had hoped to get an opportunity to use to pave the 
way for Nogero's destruction and his own eleva- 
tion in the mind of the beautiful Folcarinia. 
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With the same alertness and adroitness and 
sagacity necessary to accept a "call" on the stock ex- 
change at its offering and opening, he suggested that 
"how strange it was and how pitiful it was that so 
many young men with accomplishments, with brains, 
with opportunity, with every surrounding and en- 
vironment, leading and tending towards the heights, 
and the very highest heights of success, should so 
often lose themselves — forget — and, through, the in- 
ducements, enticements and allurements of the world, 
should allow themselves to be destroyed and ruined, 
and carry down with them the sweetest loves of life. 

"How often I have known, yes — how many com- 
panions I have known — who have gone to ruin by rea- 
son of association, by reason of an unbridled appetite 
and will." 

As Mirrhaan uttered the last sentence they were 
Hearing the college gate, and the postman handed Fol- 
carinia a letter. She hastily opened it. It was from 
Nogero. It was a short note — only covered a page — 
and the sigh, the flush, the pain, the surprise, mingled 
with despondency, despair, sorrow — all were featured 
on the face of Folcarinia. 

The wound that was left by the letter did not re- 
quire the tear-stained eye to give expression to its 
bitterness and the depth of its infliction. 

Mirrhaan at a glance knew the handwriting, and 
it needed but a look at Folcarinia, coupled with his 
knowledge of what had transpired a few evenings be- 
fore in the banquet room in New Ydrk, when Nogero 
had drank too much wine, to satisfy the mind of Mirr- 
haan that Nogero had confessed to her his misfor- 
tune. 

Mirrhaan, skilled in the art and science of being 
able to repress the workings of mind, to prevent ex- 
pression of face to betray his purposes, adroitly par- 
ried the reflective consciousness that he so well ki*e\v 
was operating in the mind of Folcarinia. 
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"Now," he said to himself, "is the time to strike ! 

"She is now, with what she has read in this letter, 
and what Lhave heretofore said regarding young men, 
prepared to receive the poison that I want to plant 
in her breast against my rival. Her mind is now in 
a receptive state. To tell her now of my fears and 
suspicions, that Nogero will not be able to withstand 
the endangering influences of a great city, will pave 
the way for molding and shaping her mind in the 
very direction I want it to go." 

Mirrhaan well knew that his victory was com- 
plete. He knew that Folcarinia was as thoroughly 
satisfied of Nogero's downfall as if he himself had told 
her of the details of the debauch and of the plunge 
by Nogero on the street and of his ruin. 

The night before Mirrhaan visited Folcarinia, he 
had left. Nogero in New York in frightful despair. 
At the banquet, the evening before, Nogero had drunk 
too much wine, and plunged every dollar the follow- 
ing day that he had or could draw, on the market and 
had LOST. 

When he awoke to consciousness the following 
morning and realized his situation, and was con- 
fronted in his apartments by Mirrhaan with the an- 
nouncement and statement that his recklessness was 
sufficient cause for a dissolution of their partnership 
and business interests, he did what thousands, nay, 
tens of thousands, of men have done before — sent for 
more wine, with the mistaken belief that the winecup 
could wash away his sorrows and miseries. 

Mirrhaan stood beside Folcarinia at the entrance 
gate to the school at Farmington, lost in his frenzied 
admiration for her benignity of character. He knew 
not how to say what he wanted to say. 

He had learned all about Folcarinia. 

He knew that her name was not Folcarinia. 

He knew that she was California. He knew that 
Nogero was Oregon. 
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He knew that Folcarinia's wealth and riches and 
pearls and jewels were priceless. 

He knew that he had Nogero in his power. 

He knew that the forces behind him were as mer- 
ciless in their intentions and desires as they were lim- 
itless in their power to control. 

He knew that he represented the combined 
wealth of the moneyed institutions of America. 

He knew what that power meant. He knew that 
it but required a little flattery, or, rather, humoring, 
to impress Folcarinia of the value and importance of 
a combination with those interests he represented. 

He knew that she was young and defenseless. 

He knew that she had ripened into a perfect 
womanhood. 

He knew that it would only be necessary to lay 
before Folcarinia the possibilities that would inev- 
itably become actualities by a union. 

He said to her: "Folcarinia, you are California. 
You have been acknowledged America's most gra- 
cious woman. You represent everything that is no- 
ble and pure and holy in womanhood. When Gover- 
nor Stanford asked you at Mr. Astor's reception what 
impressed you most on your travels around the world, 
and you answered him, 'It was the drudgery of wom- 
anhood/ you made me your abject slave. I want to 
be your benefactor; I want to be your protector; I 
want to guide you in your undertakings and your de- 
velopment, in order that I may share the glory that is 
sure to come to one having such lofty ideals. All my 
energies and endeavors are at your disposal. I want 
to be your friend. I dare not now say more, but I 
hope that the future will disclose to you that what I 
am now saying to you is with the highest purpose and 
purest motive." 

Folcarinia listened and replied: "Mirrhaan, it 
is true I am young. I have a priceless inheritance. 
My estates are vast, and I am alone, away off on the 
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shores of the blue Pacific. I need friends — I need 
help — I need protection. It is unnecessary for me to 
tell you the high regard and esteem in which I held 
Nogero. Life, that heretofore was radiant and hope- 
ful, now appears purposeless, and great black clouds 
of trials and vicissitudes seem to lower around me 
until I know not what to say or do." 

And this was the opportunity; this was the con- 
dition of mind that Mirrhaan had designed and 
planned that the fair Folcarinia should obtain. 

It was all over now! Folcarinia was his! The 
engagement of Folcarinia and Mirrhaan became an 
actuality. 

The ball in honor of her home-coming was de- 
ferred, and, instead, the purchase and sale of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railway and the Union Pacific Railway 
was effected, and all placed in and under the control 
or Mirrhaan, under the name of the Southern Pacific 
Railway Company of Kentucky. 

Up to this hour the "street" had never known the 
true identity, or the source of power, of Mirrhaan. 
The consummation of this, the most gigantic financial 
transportation deal that had ever been effected in 
America, disclosed to the world that the real power 
behind Mirrhaan was the Standard Oil, and all the 
allied monied interests of America. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



To spend a month in a hospital, sick almost to 
death, with nerves shattered, friends deserted, credit 
ruined, money gone, and worse to come, to face a 
charge almost equal to treason, was a frightful fall 
and a heartrending contemplation for Nogero, instead 
of the realization of the fondest hopes of an honored 
and respected manhood. 

It was a cataclysm so far removed and so unfore- 
seen and remote from anticipation, that it deluged 
the very pinnacle of almost attained success. 

To crush and crucify an honest man's honor and 
hopes, with the slightest circumstantial possibility of 
truth, discolored into the bitter calumny of slander, 
is the most heinous of crimes, and a class of crime 
for which the law has failed to fix any adequate 
punishment. 

The Monocrats, after finding Nogero susceptible 
and willing to enter into their plans and schemes, and* 
after they had seduced him from the paths of recti- 
tude and had filled him with wine and "loaded" him 
with "stocks," conceived and put into execution a 
most daring plan and scheme to despoil a nation's 
honor by stealing the presidency of the United States. 

Little did Nogero know that he was to be the 
"cat's paw" or instrument through which the unholy 
plot was to be consummated and that he was to be 
made the "scape goat." 

To offset and counterbalance the probable loss 
of the electoral votes of New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and Indiana for honest constitutional govern- 
ment, they planned to steal, and did steal, the elec- 
toral votes of South Carolina, Louisiana and Florida. 

And afterwards they disregarded and ignored a 
fixed and established joint rule, adopted by the two 
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houses of congress in 1865, preliminary to counting 
the electoral votes cast at the presidential election in 
1864, by which it was directed that "No electoral vote 
objected to shall be counted except by the concurrent 
vote of the two houses," and which had been sacredly 
and religiously observed at that and in each succeed- 
ing election in counting the electoral votes of 1868 
and 1872. 

To carry out and effectuate their scheme, they 
provided an -election commission to be substituted 
for the congressional enactment; and Mr. Chandler, 
the chairman of the Republican committee, and his 
associates had paved the way for the infamy that was 
to follow, by his midnight telegram of the night of 
the election. Rutherford B. Hayes has received one 
hundred and eighty-five electoral votes and is elected/" 
Although at that hour it was almost certain that 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Indiana had 
gone Democratic by large majorities, and it was 
afterwards ascertained that Mr. Tilden had carried 
the country by a popular majority of .more than two 
hundred and fifty thousand. 

And strange as it may appear, Mr. Hayes was 
declared elected by the precise vote that Mr. Chandler 
had announced at midnight of the election. 

HOW DID HE KNOW? 

From the hour of the consummation of this 
scheme began the debasement of citizenship and pros- 
titution of political conventions and disregard for 
forms of law and constitutional safeguards, until 
to-day the legislative, executive and judicial branches 
of the government are swallowed up by the United 
States senate, composed of the trusted attorneys and 
agents of the Monocrats, and the body politic is reek- 
ing with corruption everywhere. And the peril and 
the dangers foreseen by Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Lin- 
coln are upon us more frightfully appalling than they 
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ever contemplated, although they were made to "fear 
and tremble." 

On the 13th of May, 1878, in congress, Mr. Clark- 
son N. Potter offered a resolution "to inquire into 
the alleged false and fraudulent canvass and return 
of votes by state, county, parish and precinct officers 
in the states of Louisiana and Florida, and into all 
the facts which, in the judgment of the committee, 
are connected with or pertinent thereto." 

The resolution was adopted and a committee was 
appointed, with power to sit during the recess of 
congress. 

Notwithstanding the committee was overwhelm- 
ingly Monocratic, it reported that the gravest frauds 
had been perpetrated in Florida and Louisiana, and 
the public pulse was convinced that a presidency had 
been stolen. Nothing was done except to keep up 
the slander against Nogero. 

To mollify an outraged public conscience and to 
offset and divert attention from their perfidy, Nogero 
was falsely charged with an attempt to corrupt the 
electoral vote in his own commonwealth, Oregon. 

He demanded a trial, and the frauds that had 
been practiced against the franchise in the South 
were overshadowed by the duplicity of the conspir- 
ators to blacken him forever. Spurious telegrams 
and perjured evidence were prepared and bought to 
convict him. 

The trial was long and tedious. "Cipher" tele- 
grams were made to appear as convicting evidence 
against Nogero. The atmosphere was black with 
crimination and recrimination. Charges and coun- 
ter-charges of fraud, bribery, perjury and almost 
every crime in the calendar were freely made. 

The public pulse was inflamed. Troops were 
kept at the national capital to preserve order. Mut- 
ter ings of bitter resentment were everywhere heard. 



ft 
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Honest Republicans were disgusted, and did not hesi- 
tate to express their disapproval at the infamy. 

Honest motives and innocent acts were distorted 
into magnified evils. And but for his previous good 
character, and the eloquence of the eminent counsel 
who defended Nogero, the conspirators would have 
succeeded in fastening on him their own unholy plot 
to debauch a nation's honor. 

Bob IngersolPs great speech at the national con- 
vention in placing in nomination for president one 
of America's greatest patriots and statesmen, — one 
too big, too honest, too patriotic and loyal to the 
nation's good to be swerved from the path of duty, 
James G. Blaine, — had placed him, Ingersoll, in the 
front rank of America's greatest orators. But great 
as that speech was, it was not as great as the one 
he made in defense of Nogero and honest citizenship. 

After exposing the duplicity and intrigues of the 
conspirators, he declared that there was a total ab- 
sence of proof against Nogero, and he launched into 
a sea of rhetoric and oratory that will live for all 
time. 

He pointed out that the only circumstance that 
tended to point towards Nogero's acquiescence in this 
hellish infamy was the fact of his association with 
the real conspirators and his self-abasement, through 
the accursed use and over-indulgence of intoxicating 
liquors at their solicitation and inducement. 

He said in part: 

"The past, as it were, rises before me like a 
dream. Again we are in the great -struggle for na- 
tional life. We hear the sound of preparation — the 
music of the boisterous drums, the silver voices of 
heroic buglers. We see thousand of assemblages and 
hear the appeals of orators; w r e see the pale cheeks 
of women and the flushed faces of men ; and in those 
assemblages Ave see all the dead whose dust we have 
covered with flow ers. We lose sight of them no more. 
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We are with them when they enlist in the great army 
of freedom. We see them part with those they love. 
Some are walking for the last time in quiet, woody 
places with the maidens they adore. We hear the 
whisperings and the sweet vows of eternal love as 
they lingeringly part forever. Others are bending 
over cradles, kissing the babes that are asleep. Some 
are receiving the blessings of old men. Some are 
parting with mothers who hold them and press them 
to their hearts again and again, and say nothing; and 
some are talking with wives and endeavoring with 
brave words spoken in the old tones to drive away 
the awful fear. We see them part. We see the wife 
standing in the door with the babe in her arms — 
standing in the sunlight, sobbing — at the turn of the 
road; a hand waves; she answers by holding high in 
her loving hands the child. He is gone, and forever. 
. "We see them all as they march proudly away 
under the flaunting flags, keeping time to the wild, 
grand music of war — marching down the streets of 
the great cities — through the towns and across the 
prairies, down to the fields of glory, to do and to die 
for the eternal right. 

"We go with them, one and all. We are by their 
side on all the gory fields, in all the hospitals of pain, 
on all the weary marches. We stand guard with them 
in the wild storm and under the quiet stars. We are 
with them in ravines running with blood, in the fur- 
rows of old fields. We are with them between con- 
tending hosts, unable to move, wild with thirst, the 
life ebbing slowly away among the withered leave*. We 
see them pierced by balls and torn with shells in the 
trenches of forts and in the whirlwind of the charge, 
where men become iron with nerves of steel. 

"We are with them in the prisons of hatred and 
famine, but human speech can never tell what they 
endured. 
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"We are at home when the news comes that they 
are dead. We see the maiden in the shadow of her 
sorrow. We see the silvered head of the old man 
bowed with the last grief. 

"The past rises before us, and we see four mil- 
lions of human beings governed by the lash; we see 
them bound hand and foot; we hear the strokes of 
cruel whips; we see the hounds tracking women 
through tangled swamps. We see babes sold from the 
breasts of mothers. Cruelty unspeakable! Outrage 
infinite ! 

"Four million bodies in chains; four million souls 
in fetters. All the sacred relations of wife, mother, 
father and child trampled beneath the brutal feet of 
might. And all this was done under our own beauti- 
ful banner of the free ! 

"The past rises before us. We hear the roar and 
shriek of the bursting shell. The broken fetters fall. 
There heroes died. We look. Instead of slaves we 
see men and women and children. The wand of prog- 
ress touches the auction block, the slave pen and the 
whipping post, and the homes and firesides, and 
school houses and books, and where all was want and 
crime and cruelty and fear, Ave see the faces of the 
free. 

"These heroes are dead. They died for liberty; 
they died for us. They are at rest. They sleep in the 
land they made free, under the flag they rendered 
stainless, under the solemn pines, the sad hemlocks, 
the tearful willows, the embracing vine. They, 
sleep beneath the shadows of the clouds, careless alike 
of sunshine or storm, each in the windowless palaces 
of rest. Earth may run red with other wars— they 
are at peace. In the midst of battle, in the roar of 
conflict, they found the serenity of death. I have 
one sentiment for the soldiers living and dead — cheers 
for the living and tears for the dead." 
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This defendant is one of these noble living. He 
was a brave and valiant soldier in the volunteer army 
of this, his native heath, at his country's call. When 
but a lad of fifteen, fired by the death of Oregon's 
great senator, Edward D. Baker, at Ball's Bluff, he 
enlisted and became a drummer boy in 1864. Again 
in 1872 and 1873, when the murderous Modocs treach- 
erously killed General Canby, Nogero led the brave 
pioneers of his state on to victory until that noble 
death was avenged in the execution of Captain Jack, 
the leader of the murderous Modoc band. 

If you believe that men, when they were mere 
lads, enlisted in the army at their country's call, have 
remembered the teachings at their mother's knee, and 
the patriotism of a nation's glory and their duty to 
their God who made them, can sink to the level of 
such a treasonable act as is charged here, then I defy 
you to put the brand of Benedict Arnold on the brow 
of Nogero. 

He may have erred. "To err is human." But, 
men, he never did err until the erring hand led him 
the erring way. He followed the paths of honest in- 
dustry and toil until they led him to the very summit 
of an honored career, and then, 'tis true, like thou- 
sands who have trod the same pathway before, he 
was beguiled into the revelries of a city's wickedness. 
Allured by its victimizing enticements and man's 
most deadly foe, the wineeup, "that stingeth like a 
serpent and biteth like an adder,'' he fell as every 
man who touches it is bound to fall. 

At the close of the masterly address and the 
charge of the court a most dramatic and unusual 
thing occurred. Refusing to leave the jury box the 
jury arose as a unit and declared that "Nogero is 
NOT GUILTY/' 

As the w r ords fell from the lips of each juror a 
wild shriek came from a heavily veiled woman in 
black who had been a constant attendant at court 
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each day during the long trial. She was hastily 
carried out into the open air and while this was going 
on Nogero was busy receiving the congratulations 
of his friends and was discharged by the court. 

The mysterious woman who had visited the court 
room daily and had watched the proceedings with 
much interest, had disappeared as effectually as 
though she had been swallowed up by the sea. 

After the acquittal and complete exoneration of 
Nogero from all culpability he carefully read the 
letter he had received from his uncle. "I am just 
thirty/' he said, "and I stand on the bridge that di- 
vides youth and manhood. Unless you are physically 
deformed, go to work. Go to work at any honest 
work if it only brings you a dollar a day. Then learn 
to live within that dollar. * * * Abandon liquor 
as you would a pestilence, for liquor is the curse that 
wrecks more lives than all the horrors of the world 
combined." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



After Xogero's acquittal and honorable discharge, 
in 1878, a distinguished German financier, recogniz- 
ing him, came to him and said, "If you want a posi- 
tion I will give you one. 1 see in you much that is 
noble and capable of development. " 

Nogero remembered the words in his Uncle's let- 
ter: 

"Go to work at any honest work, if it only brings 
you a dollar a day; then learn to live within that dol- 
lar," and he immediately accepted the proffered em- 
ployment. The gentleman handed him a card and it 
read "Henry Villard." 

Henry Villard had been in the German army in 
the Franco-Prussian War, and had shot like a rocket 
into the financial and transportation world of the 
West. In 1873 he came to the Pacific Coast, repre- 
senting the bondholders of the California Pacific Rail- 
road (from Vallejo to Sacramento), and the Oregon 
railroads. In 1876 he was president of the compa- 
nies controlling the following properties: The Ore- 
gon Steamship Company; The Oregon Navigation 
Company ; Willamette Transportation and Locks 
Company; Walla Walla and Columbia River Rail- 
road; Dalles and Deschutes Railroad; Cascade Port- 
age Railroad ; Oregon and California, and Oregon 
Central Railroads, comprising practically every 
transportation facility of the Pacific Coast. 

The California Company, headed by Governor 
Stanford and C. P. Huntington, was building the 1,000 
miles of the Central Pacific from San Francisco to 
Salt Lake. And Oakes Ames and Oliver Ames of Bos- 
ton were building the 1,000 miles of the Union Pacific 
from Omaha to Salt Lake, and the completion of this 
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road threatened an invasion of Villard's transporta- 
tion business on the Pacific Coast, and was the great- 
est peril that had ever confronted Villard. 

How to circumvent this menace he knew not. 

Villard knew Nogerd. He knew he had been as- 
sociated with Mirrhaan, and had seen him on Wall 
Street, and knew all about how he had been "jobbed" 
by Mirrhaan. 

He knew his ability. Villard wanted brains, and 
Nogero was the very man he wanted. 

He made him his confidential clerk, with head- 
quarters in Ainsworth\s Hank Building in Portland. 

He laid before Nogero the danger that menaced 
his properties and plans. 

In less than a year Nogero had worked out a plan 
for syndicating all the properties into one parent or- 
ganization, with sufficient capital to take up all the 
obligations and issue new bonds. 

In April, 1879, Nogero secured an option on four- 
fifths of the stock of The Oregon Steam Navigation 
Company and the Walla Walla and Columbia River 
Railroad. 

This gave Villard absolute control of all the 
transportation facilities in Oregon and Washington, 
outside of the Northern Pacific, then only in operation 
from Tacoma to Kalania. 

In June, 1879, he incorporated The Oregon Rail- 
road and Navigation Company, with a capital of $12,- 
000,000, and absorbed all the lesser companies into it. 

The next year he increased the capitalization $6,- 
000,000 more, making it $18,000,000, and spent vast 
sums in betterments and in adding the Columbia to 
the steamship fleet. A hundred miles of road were 
built from Wallula to Celilo. Leases were obtained 
on the Oregon Narrow Gauge and Willamette Valley 
Roads to prevent them from getting into the hands of 
the enemy. 
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With this consummated Mr. Villard was shown 
by Nogero that it was now an easy matter to force a 
division of territory with the Northern Pacific, that 
would increase the value of all his properties and in- 
crease the value of his stocks and bonds, and enable 
him to get into the Puget Sound country; that, in 
the mind of Nogero, was the gateway of the future 
world's commerce between America and the Orient. 

He said to Mr. Villard : "Before the end of this 
century the foundation for the New York of the Pa- 
cific will be laid on Puget Sound. Trade and travel 
follow the line of greatest production and least resist- 
ance, and here they are by way of Puget Sound. 

"It is the gateway not only to the Orient, but it 
is the open door to that great, undeveloped, unex- 
plored territory — Alaska — that will, in the next 
hundred years, pour constant streams of gold into the 
lap of Puget Sound, and will support a population 
and a commerce greater than that of Russia to-day. 

"What we have done in syndicating these proper- 
ties can be done with every transportation line in the 
West, or in America, for that matter. 

"If we can force a division of territory with the 
Northern Pacific your stocks and bonds will increase 
in earning capacity and in value, and there will be a 
decrease of value of the Northern Pacific. 

"And it will only be a step farther until you can 
have that magnificent property under control. And 
its land grant is an empire in itself, and inside of 
thirty years will be worth ten times the value of the 
road to-day. 

"Now that you have got all the subsidiary com- 
panies under your control, all you have to do is to or- 
ganize an Improvement Company, with headquarters 
in Tacoma or Seattle, to obtain control of the coal 
properties of the Northern Pacific and establish a 
steamship line to carry the coal to San Francisco and 
do the coastwise trade, and we will be masters of 
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that situation long before the Northern Pacific gets 
completed. 

"Then organize another 'holding company/ or a 
'blind pool,' to hold all the stocks, and these stocks 
and bonds will find an easy market. 

"With such a 'holding company,' or 'blind pool,' 
of $50,000,000 capital, you can go back to Germany to 
your stockholders and it will be an easy matter to get 
control of the Northern Pacific." 

The Oregon Improvement Company was organ- 
ized with a capital of $10,000,000, and acquired 
300,000 acres of coal and timber lands in Washington, 
and started in operation coal mines and a line of 
steamships. 

Next they organized the Oregon and Transconti- 
nental Company with a capital of $50,000,000, and 
in the spring of 1881 Mr. Villard and Nogero went to 
Germany to float stocks and bonds, and with the 
funds of this capitalization they secured control of a 
majority of the stock of the Northern Pacific, and in 
September of that year, 1881, Mr. Villard was elected 
president. 

In 1884 the Northern Pacific was completed 
under Mr. Villard, and his securities had grown from 
the first capitalization of $12,000,000 to $200,000,000 ; 
and he was considered the greatest railroad magnate 
of that or any other age. 

While he had reached a summit never before 
attained by any man in railroad construction and 
combination, he had not figured upon the dangers 
and breakers ahead of him. 

The Monocrats felt that it was time to cause an- 
other panic. And the presidential "bugaboo" was 
used by them to make a "money stringency" felt. 

Upon the election of Mr. Cleveland the Monocrats 
"tightened up," and charged the money famine to 
"over-speculation." 
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When Mr. Villard attempted to raise a few mil- 
lions to pay the Northern Pacific construction account 
he was met by a tight "money market." 

To think of a "money, jinarket" in a country where 
money is but the representative of value, and the 
power of coinage is by the Constitution reserved to 
and by the Congress, makes one laugh! You might 
as well make a market for and of the yard stick or 
bushel measure or pound weight! 

The result was that he was unable to negotiate a 
loan, and was forced from the presidency by Gould 
and the Rockefellers, who had employed Mirrhaan, 
who represented them in the Illinois Central, to 
gather in all the Villard stocks available. 

Villard was vilified by the Monocratic press, and 
deserted by his quondam friends. 

Broken in health and fortune, he returned to 
Europe a bankrupt, and Gould and Rockefeller and 
Mirrhaan had absolute control of every propertj' he 
had built up. 

Upon Villard's resignation, Elijah Smith was 
elected president of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Company and the Oregon Improvement Company by 
the Gould interests. And in 1888 a lease for ninety- 
nine years was made to the Union Pacific, in defiance 
of the laws of Oregon. 

To accomplish their purpose, they secured the 
election of their attorneys to the legislature; and a 
special act of the legislature was passed to legalize 
this iniquity. 

The plausible arguments of the paid attorneys of 
Gould and Rockefeller, that a third transcontinental 
line, the Union Pacific, would reduce rates, had the 
desired effect of securing the election of their forces 
and representatives. 

This election disclosed to the railroad forces how 
effectual were the railroad attorneys in politics, and 
ever since the "machine" or "system" has kept in all 
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the Pacific Coast states a well-organized political 
bureau. 

Since this time, 1888, the story of the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Company has been bound up 
in that of its lessors, the Oregon Short Line and 
Union Pacific. 

Nogero went to Europe with Mr. Villard when 
all the holdings of the corporation that had been built 
up by the brains of Nogero had been swallowed up in 
the Union Pacific. 

During his stay in Europe, from 1884 to 1889, he 
had visited every country in Europe, studying eco- 
nomic and sociological conditions, and satisfied him- 
self that the greatest dangers that menaced this Re- 
public were the unrestricted capitalistic influence con- 
trolling elections, and the Monocratic dethronement 
of the dignity of labor, by its refusal to divide with 
labor a fair share of labor's reward. 

Nogero, for these few years, had been studying 
conditions and government, and concluded to prove 
to himself and to the world that business could be 
done on business principles. And that the creators of 
real, actual capital were entitled to a fair share of 
the creation. And that capital and labor could work 
together if capital would treat labor fairly and 
honestly. 

In 1889 he established, at Toledo, Lincoln county, 
Oregon, the Nogero Lumber Company, and started in 
business for himself with a co-operative industrial 
corporation. 

While his brains had earned or created, in ten 
years, millions of capital, that were absorbed in stock 
manipulations by others, he had a capital of only 
about $50,000 with which to engage in the lumber 
business. 

Believing that the labor that goes into most 
products is equal to the capital, he drafted a contract 
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to be used between the company and its employes 
that would result in a fair division of the profits on an 
equitable basis, and every employe was employed on 
the terms therein expressed. 

It was as follows : 

"Toledo, Lincoln County, Oregon. 

"I, the undersigned, hereby accept employment 
with the Nogero Lumber Company upon the express 
understanding that the lumber company has invested 
in its business on the 1st day of January, 1889, the 
sum of $50,000, and that its salary and wage account 
is about $50,000 for the current year, and I hereby 
agree to work for the period of three years, from date, 
unless disabled by sickness or accident, at the scale of 
wage per month (less $1.00 per month for medical 
and hospital care) fixed by the said company for my 
class of employment, upon the express understanding 
and agreement that all the earnings of said company, 
after deducting all salaries and wages, taxes and re- 
pairs, and other fixed charges, and 10 per cent, of the 
said net earnings as interest on the capital for wear 
and tear, shall be equally divided between the said 
company on one side and all the employes thereof on 
the other side, pro rata, according to the class of wage 
paid each employe. At the expiration and accounting 
of each year the said amounts shall be added to the 
original capital and shall represent the interest each 
employe shall have in said lumber company, and the 
total thereof, together with the original capital, shall 
be the capital for the ensuing year, upon which the 
10 per cent, wear and tear shall be computed. 

"The company reserves the right to dispense with 
my services at any time upon thirty days' notice, and 
payment in full of my wages then due, and the in- 
terest I may have at such time in said lumber com- 
pany. 
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"Wages to be paid monthly and 
my interest in said company to be 
unassignable." 



Money was worth ten per cent, interest. 
Under this arrangement, at the end of the first 
year the account stood : 

FIRST YEAR, 1889. 

Capital $50,000.00 

Built mill and started logging camp with fifty men 

earning wages, taxes and repairs 50,000.00 

Net profit 25,000.00 

Ten per cent, on capital $ 5,000.00 

Balance 20,000.00 

Received by Company 10,000.00 

Received by men 10,000.00 

Average bonus to fifty men 200.00 

At the end of the third year the company owned 
$137,500, and the employes, $62,500. 

At the end of three years not a man wanted to 
quit the company, and each signed for another three 
years, and twenty-five more men were employed. 

At the end of ten years the company had in- 
creased its capital from $50,000 to $l,325,0OC, of 
which the employes owned $440,000 and the three pro- 
prietors owned $885,000. 

Fifty men had earned $1,000 a year for ten years, 
and had $4,087 each in the company. 

Twenty-five men had earned $1,000 a year for 
seven years, and had $2,838.50 each in the company. 

Twenty-five other men had earned $1,000 a year 
for four years, and had $1,937.50 each in the com- 
pany. 

Fifty other men had earned $1,000 a year, and 
had $1,400 each in the company. 

Fifty other men had earned $1,000 a year for two 
years, and had $925 in the company. 

Not a man had quit work. 

There were no strikes. 
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Every man had an interest in the business. 

Instead of Chinamen, or Japs, or Mexican peons, 
or such men, who go back to the Orient, or spend all 
they make, there were two hundred happy, contented 
homes, two hundred happy wives, and nearly a thou- 
sand children, that were in school. 

A thriving, prosperous town of five thousand peo- 
ple had grown up. 

There was a good hospital and a high school. 
There were a number of churches and two schools. 

Houses were adorned with works of art. 

At the public amusement hall the municipal band 
played, and there was a healthy citizenship of law- 
abiding, God-loving and God-fearing people. 

The citizens brought government back to the 
people. 

There was no monopoly. 

The city government was run honestly and on 
business principles. 

Every one was prosperous, contented and happy. 

What was done here can be done in every indus- 
trial, mercantile or transportation institution in 
America, if the government were administered for the 
people instead of the trusts, and capital would deal 
fairly with the labor that produces the capital. 

If the sovereign power of the nation can be 
granted to individuals to create new entities — corpo- 
rations — and by reason of such sovereignty combina 
tions can be formed into corporations that assume 
sovereign power, that same sovereign power can em- 
brace the right to control and enforce such co-opera- 
tion and division of profits with its employes as are I 
just and equitable. 

With this right exercised over interstate corpora- 
tions by the federal authority, and the same right ex 
ercised by state authority over its corporate creatures, 
the trouble between capital and labor would end. 
And instead of all wealth being concentrated iu the 
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hands of the few, there would be a more proportionate 
diffusion of wealth, and the prosperity of the country, 
instead of being fictitious, would be a fact. 

But, alas! The Pacific Lumber Trust, among the 
1,700 other trusts, came into existence in 1899, and 
the Nogero Lumber Company was compelled to go out 
of business or sell out to the trust. 

The Nogero company owned sixteen sections of 
timber land, that would average 8,000,000 feet to the 
quarter section. The stumpage was worth $2.00 per 
thousand, or a total of $1,024,000. 

The Timber Trust bought all the timber sur- 
rounding their holdings, and, together with the rail- 
road companies, it controlled all the shipping facili- 
ties, both water and land, and forced Nogero to sell 
to the trust. 

The Nogero company was at the mercy of the 
trust and was forced to sell, just as hundreds of small 
industrial institutions have been driven out of busi- 
ness by the trusts. 



PART II 



The Trusts 

The Discovery 

Nogero Discovers His Student 
Friends 



RYBAN MILLIAW 

Three times nominated for President of the United States 
is 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 



LEO LETTFALL 

Three times Governor of Wisconsin and Senator of the United States 
is 

La FOLLETTE 



VELT ROOSE 

Three times Governor, Vice-President and President of 

the United States 

is 

ROOSEVELT 



BILL RANDOLPH 

Publishing more newspapers than any man on earth 

is 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 



MIRRHAAN 

Belting the world with steel, is to be guessed 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



After Nogero had been forced to sell to the trusts 
lie took a trip to Washington City, to make warfare 
upon the trusts. He learned, upon investigating the 
subject, and upon studying political conditions, that 
one of his student friends, Ryban Milliaw, whom he 
had met under the dome of old Independence Hall on 
that memorable morning in 1876, was none other than 
William Jennings Bryan, for whom he had voted for 
President in 1896. This set up in his mind an inquiry 
to learn what had become of his other student friends. 

Upon inquiry he learned that the other, Velt- 
Roose, was Governor of the great state of New York ; 
the other, Leo Lettfall, was Governor of the state of 
Wisconsin, and his other student friend was none other 
than William Randolph Hearst, a publisher of more 
newspapers than any other man who had ever lived. 

And, upon studying the history of their lives, he 
learned that each and every one of them had been 
self-made, and that neither of them had ever indulged 
in the use of intoxicating liquors or in the use of to- 
bacco or stimulants of any kind or character, except 
the stimulant of aggressive individualism, and each 
and all occupied the very highest positions within the 
gift of the people of their respective states. ' 

While in Washington, Nogero was attracted to 
the United States Senate, where Senator Turner was 
making an elaborate argument upon the bill that was 
before the house to retire from circulation more than 
900 million dollars worth of silver, treasury notes and 
greenbacks, and substitute therefor national bank 
notes, based upon United States bonds. Mr. Turner 
said : 

"Mr. President, to be strictly accurate, the money 
to be retired from circulation under these measures 
in kind and amount is as follows : 
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Silver dollars in circulation $ 85,191,110 

Silver certificates outstanding, representing — 

Silver dollars in the Treasury 402,136,617 

Treasury notes, act July 14, 1890 93,518,280 

United States notes, greenbacks 346,681,016 

Total : $926,527,023 

"Add to this $150,000,000 gold reserve to be main- 
tained in the treasury at all times, and this will re- 
quire the government in the immediate future to come 
into the possession of $1,076,527,023 in gold. Of this 
sum we now have in the treasury $283,759,734. We 
will be required then to provide, in addition to the 
last-named sum, $792,767,289 more gold to meet the 
demands on the treasury. These figures are stupend- 
ous, but the gold can be procured. We have not suffi- 
cient in this country to supply the amount needed, but 
our credit is good, and the entire world stands ready 
to honor our requisition when backed by the bonds of 
the nation." 

Nogero said afterwards: I pointed out to the 
people of this country in 1896, in my book entitled 
"The People vs. The Gold Bugs," that this plan that 
is now enacted into law by the Republicans would 
follow the election of Mr. McKinley and the defeat of 
Mr. Bryan. And that it meant an issuance of $500,- 
000,000 worth of gold bonds drawing interest which 
the people, the producers of the country, would have 
to pay. The very thing I then said would be accom- 
plished has now been accomplished, and all of the out- 
standing bonds heretofore issued of every kind and 
nature, all of which except a very small amount were 
payable in coin, which meant either gold or silver. 
These bonds are now being retired, and bonds payable 
only in gold are being substituted therefor. So that 
every dollar's worth of paper circulation must and 
will rest on gold bonds, payable in gold, and draw 
interest also payable in gold. The treasury notes and 
greenbacks that have been retired by this law just en- 
acted did not cost the people of this country one farth- 
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ing in interest, but now the national bank notes that 
take the place of the treasury notes and greenbacks 
are resting on bonds of the United States issued by 
the government, and you, the tax-payers, are paying 
the interest thereon, and the bankers are getting the 
profit. The treasury notes and greenbacks were the 
promise to pay of the United States government. 

The national bank notes taking their place are 
the promise to pay of somebody else with the govern- 
ment's endorsement. If a national bank note is good 
only when endorsed by the United States government, 
I ask you why is not a greenback or a treasury note 
which the government issues as maker and costs you 
nothing equally as good? 

The Pittsburg Banker published a statement in 
the May, 1899, number, showing the growth of the 
national banking system in the United States since 
its inception in 1863, which shows that in October, 
1863, there were 66 national banks, with a capital of 
17,000,000 and a surplus and profits of $74,221. In 
February, 1899, there were 3,579 national banks, with 
capital of $608,301,245 and surplus and profits of 
1333,962,295, and a circulation of $203,636,000; indi- 
vidual deposits of $2,232,193,156; bank deposits, 
$913,100,620; total liabilities, $4,403,883,073; total 
deposits, $3,233,372,631 ; loans and discounts, $2,299,- 
041,947. 

In other words, the people are paying interest to 
the banks on $2,299,041,947 for the privilege of 
having a medium of exchange with which to transact 
their every-day business. 

They are supporting 3,579 national banks, witli 
their army of presidents and employees drawing fat 
salaries and declaring dividends, for the privilege of 
having a medium of exchange. 

With a capital of $608,301,245, the banks have 
liabilities of $4,403,883,073. Or they owe nearly eight 
times more than their capital. But you say they have 
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total deposits of $3,233,372,631 with which to pay 
their liabilities. Yes, but they have $2,299,041,947 
of that loaned out to the people. And all they have 
to do to create a panic is to "call in their loans" and 
refuse to loan, and the people are at their mercy. For 
the banks by the new law control the volume of 
money. The people can neither borrow nor pay, and 
the result is a repetition of 1893. 

Not satisfied with having a banking system that 
enabled them to divide as surplus and profits $333,- 
962,295 after paying enormous salaries to bank presi- 
dents and officials, they secured a system that made 
them a present of $368,630,374 more, and at the same 
time retired all other kinds of money except gold and 
what they themselves issue, and as Senator Jones 
says, "places in the hands of the national banks the 
control of the bonded debt of the country." 

And to-day, when there is less money in circula- 
tion in proportion to the volume of business being 
transacted than there was in 1896 or in 1893, the 
exclusive privilege of issuing money is handed over 
to the banks that can increase or decrease the volume 
at will. If the volume is increased it means more 
bonds ; more bonds means more taxes ; and more gold 
has to be purchased with the products of the farm 
and labor with which to pay the interest on the bonds 
and the bonds themselves. 

We never asked that the privilege of coining sil- 
ver be turned over to private individuals who could 
control the volume. 

You have turned the whole thing of printing 
paper money over to the national banks; but Mr. 
Hepburn, of New York, said "that the national banks 
have very great political claims in view of what was 
done during the campaign last year." 

To print the money that may be issued under 
this law, will not take the St. Louis Bank Note Com- 
pany a month to furnish the paper to print a carload 
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of Thousand dollar bills, and will not furnish employ- 
ment to a dozen men. 

To furnish the silver dollars equal in amount to 
what the national banks are going to issue would put 
FIVE MILLION MEN in the mountains and keep 
them employed five years, increase the demand for 
labor, consume the products of the farm, the factory, 
the shop and the mill, and populate the Middle West 
with a population that would furnish a domestic 
commerce worth ten times what the commerce of the 
Philippines will be in the next hundred years. And 
at the same time it would give the people an inde- 
structible, never-fluctuating money, that never varied 
more than three points in eighty-one years before it 
was demonetized. This country can furnish silver 
for all the world if you will coin silver into money 
instead of allowing the banks to print paper into 
money. 

The people of the country will have more money 
with which to buy from the manufacturer. More 
labor will be employed and more happiness enjoyed. 

If we were "inflationists" and "repudiators" for 
wanting to coin silver that is actually worth, as a 
commodity in the markets of the world, sixty cents 
an ounce, what are you, who are printing paper that 
is not worth ten cents a pound, into thousand dollar 
bills? Where is your dollar of intrinsic value now? 

Where has your "sound money" flown to so soon? 

Like McKinley on the money question, on the 
Philippine question and on the Porto Rico question, 
you have flopped, until now you are the inflationists 
without any defense, except that the banks own you, 
body and soul and breezes, and you can't help your- 
selves. • 

The twelve Western states produced in 1903 
$69,000,000 of the $212,000,000 of silver produced in 
the entire world. And $57,000,000 of the $238,000,- 
000 of gold produced in the entire world for that 
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year, or about thirty per cent, of the entire world's 
production of gold and silver, and produced more 
than ninety-nine per cent, of the gold and silver pro- 
duced in the United States. And they would easily 
produce fifty per cent, of the gold and silver of the 
world if silver were remonetized and the government 
were not controlled by the set of men in the East and 
Europe, who refuse to remonetize silver because, for- 
sooth, it is to their greater advantage and interest 
to compel the people in the West to borrow money 
from them than to permit us to dig it out of the 
bowels of the earth at our very doors. 

I can understand the man in New York or the 
East, who has money to loan, being a single or goh 1 
standard man. It is to his interest to make money 
that he has to lend, "scarce," and therefore deir." 
But I cannot understand the man who is a borrower 
of money and therefore interested in making money 
plenty, voting and working for a policy that will 
make money scarcer and dearer to him. 

Not only the money trusts and railway trusts, but 
the industrial trusts, are throttling the government 
and the people. 

Mr. W. G. Raoul, president of National Railroad 
Company of Mexico, on February 25, 1904, wrote to 
Senator Bacon : 

"In 1902 I secured bids on steel rails for Mexico 
from U. S. mills at about $24.00 delivered at Tampico, 
while the price I paid at the same time for rails for 
our roads in Texas was $28.00 at the mills." 

Barb wire is exported to South America at $2.20 
per hundred pounds, while the American farmer pays 
$2.90 to $3.00. 

In his speech of April 26, 1904, Senator Bacon 
stated that Mr. Wm. L. Lent of the Murray Hill Hotel, 
New York City, had a Republican friend in New York 
who recently bought a sewing machine of an export 
agent at $18.00 for which he was asked $55,00 by the 
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New York agent. The machine was delivered aboard 
a ship and then sent back to his Republican friend. 

Here are some prices, foreign and domestic, of 
articles used by the farmer : 

Articles — Foreign. Domestic. 

Cultivators $ 8.40 $ 11.00 

Plows 12.60 14.00 

Axes, per doz 7.20 8.25 

Kettles 85 1.40 

Wire nails 1.35 2.25 

Table-knives, per gross : 12.00 15.00 

Barbed wire 2.00 12.00 

Rivets, per 100 lbs 5.55 10.00 

Typewriters 60.00 100.00 

Sewing machines 20.75 27.50 

A few weeks ago an honored citizen of Los Ange- 
les, Mr. C. A. Canfield, one of the large oil producers 
in this state and Mexico, told me, coming down on 
the train from San Francisco, that he had bought last 
year $250,000 worth of steel pipe in Pittsburg for use 
in his oil wells in California and Mexico, and that he 
could, and did, buy steel pipe at Pittsburg, pay the 
freight all the way to Tampico, Mexico, and put it on 
his dock there EIGHTEEN PER CENT. CHEAPER 
than he could put it on the cars, out of the same pile 
in Pittsburg, for use in California. 

Hon. W. A. Clark said : 

"The rails we have bought in Chicago," said Mr. 
Clark, "with the freight, will cost us about $38.00, 
laid down at East San Pedro. 

"At the prices, for which I am informed, an 
English railway man could have purchased the same 
rails in Chicago, which is $20.00 a ton, he could land 
the same product of American labor in Liverpool or 
London for about $25.00 a ton. 

"My information is to the effect that the price of 
rails to an American is $28.00 and to an Englishman 
$20.00. In other words, the American is discrimi- 
nated against to the amount of the protective tariff 
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imposed on steel rails, and the Englishman gets the 
benefit of that tariff. 

"These rails are made by the steel trust, a 
monopoly made possible by the tariff and by Repub- 
lican legislation. You have noticed, I suppose, the 
recent advance in the price of steel stock ; this is due, 
probably, to the idea that Roosevelt will be elected, 
and that the profits of the trust, at the expense of the 
consumer, will not be interfered with. 

"I know that the steel trust does quite a business 
in exporting rails, and I am given to understand, on 
what should be good authority, that the price for such 
rails is, as I have said, $20.00 a ton against $28.00 
a ton to the American consumer. 

"The same thing exists all down the line and 
affects every man, woman and child in the United 
States. Knives, scissors and all steel products are 
subject to the same discrimination against the people 
of the country where the product is made and which 
has fostered it until it has attained its present dimen- 
sions." 

When a government pursues, and continues to 
pursue, a policy of taxation like this and brazenly 
stands "pat" on a policy that permits the STEEL 
TRUST to PLUNDER and ROB the people so that 
it makes a net profit in thirty-three months of $327,- 
000,000, or $30,000 an hour, in this way, then it is 
my duty, and your duty, and every man's duty to 
vote that party out of power and displace it with the 
party and policy of equal rights to all and special 
privileges to NONE. 

My friends, no people in the whole United States 
is so plundered by this favored legislation as you 
here in California. 

You are plundered by the inequalities of the 
tariff. 

You are plundered by the trusts. And then you 
are plundered by the railroads. 
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And then the president, just to show you how 
good it is for you, and how you ought to like it, puts 
their managers and attorneys in his cabinet, to make 
you like it. 

I say that the most important function of govern- 
ment, whether it be municipal, state or national, is, 
to-day, that of the regulation and control of quasi- 
public corporations. And I say that when you take 
away heat, light, food, fuel, transportation and money 
from the people, their liberties and rights are gone. 

The great trusts of the country are composed, 
and they consist, of a number of corporations, amal- 
gamated and consolidated together for the sole pur- 
pose of cheapening the cost of production and con- 
trolling prices. 

The most dangerous trusts are the ones control- 
ling the coal, and oil, and steel, and beef and cereals, 
and transportation rates, and the volume of money. 

To-day the gigantic and merciless trusts that 
are enslaving the people have each and every one of 
these within their grasp and control, and the people- 
are at their mercy — for these are public necessities. 

The Coal Trust controls the output and fixes the 
price of coal. The Oil Trust controls and fixes the 
price of oil for heat, or light, or fuel. 

The Steel Trust fixes the price of steel rails, of 
structural steel, of stoves, of cutlery, of tin, of every 
agricultural and garden implement that you use. 

The Beef Trust fixes the price of meat, and the 
Flour Trust controls the food and fixes the price, 
while the Railroad Trust arbitrarily fixes whatever 
rates the traffic will bear. 

The Coal Trust controls the output and fixes the 
price Of coal. The Beef and Flour Trusts control the 
food and fix the price. 
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The Oil Trust controls all the light except that 
of the mid-day sun. 

The railroads fix the price of transportation at 
what the traffic will bear, and are now marshalling 
their forces to abolish the Interstate. Commerce Com- 
mission and law. 

Morgan, Rothschilds, Rockefeller and the Guggen- 
heims are at this very hour endeavoring to control 
every mine in America, that they may continue to 
limit and control the volume of money and minerals. 

When the Republican party in 189-8 became the 
special defender of the trust in its campaign book of 
that year as well as by the selection of an attorney 
general from the cradle and home of the trust, the 
people of the country had not awakened to the en- 
ormity of this awful blight upon the industrial effort 
and competition in the United States. 

Later, in 1899, the leader of the Republican party 
announced in a speech in Cleveland that "The Trust is 
an evolution in business. They have been found to be 
necessary. The trusts have the best people in the 
country at their heads. It is said that the trusts are 
against your interests; they may be, but if they are, 
you may depend upon the Republican party to look 
after that." 

Senator Washburn of Minnesota, one of the great 
Republicans of the nation, upon his return from Eu- 
rope four years ago, speaking of the trusts, said : 

"The present situation of the good citizens, the 
good Republicans and the man who loves his country, 
IS REALLY ALARMING, and it is more largely 
owing to the rapid formation of what is called the 
trusts than to any other agency. 

"When I was a young man — I am now sixty-eight 
— I had the world before me and there was absolutely 
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a fair field. Take the most of our successful business 
men to-day and their experiences were like mine. They 
entered the race WITHOUT A HANDICAP and 
their grit and capacity won. Now the building up 
of trusts PUTS AN END TO A FAIR AND EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY FOR THE YOUNG MAN OF TO- 
DAY. 

"The young man just out of college has ho open- 
ing; as a rule he can not begin business on his ac- 
count against organized capital. He must join the 
procession. HE MUST CONTENT HIMSELF 
WITH BEING A MERE CLERK, and the chances 
are that he will never get any further because there 
are so many in his class. 

"This makes the situation a serious one. I AM 
SORRY FOR THE YOUNO MEN OF TO-DAY. 1 
have studied the situation and I am sure of what I 
am saying." 

Mr. Washburn declared "That the almost uni- 
versal overcapitalization of trusts and the manipula- 
tion of prices to produce EXORBITANT PROFITS 
MUST EVENTUALLY RESULT IN A GENERAL 
COLLAPSE. There is one thing that greatly 
disturbs me. THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, 
WHETHER JUSTLY OR UNJUSTLY, IS ASSOCI- 
ATED WITH THE TRUSTS IN THE MINDS OF 
THE MASSES. The Republican party has got to 
disengage itself from the trusts. IT HAS GOT TO 
DO SOMETHING MORE THAN TO ADOPT 
PLATFORM PLANKS AGAINST TRUSTS. IT 
HAS GOT TO PUT FORTH ITS STRENGTH AND 
LEGISLATE AGAINST THEM." 

Again, on October 21, in the city of St. Paul, the 
same ex-Senator Washburn, in an interview, stated: 

"Senator Hanna is certainly wrong. There is 
nothing compatible in his position of standing for 
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protection for the American laboring man and for the 
organization of capital for the purpose of controlling 
great industries. IP PROSPERITY HAS COME 
THROUGH THE TRUSTS, THEN THAT PROS- 
PERITY IS FICTITIOUS. If it exists IT CANNOT 
CONTINUE. The proposition is absurd. TRUSTS 
ARE NOT BORN FOR THE PURPOSE OF HELP- 
ING THE LABORER, BUT FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF GETTING LARGER PROFITS OUT OF IN- 
VESTMENTS. 

"When a trust gets hold of a certain line of manu- 
factures competition disappears, and just enough of 
the manufactured article is turned out to supply the 
demand. If the means of manufacture exceed the nec- 
essary limit, THE MILLS ARE SHUT DOWN AND 
MEN ARE THROWN OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 

"So the trust is not only a menace to the working 
man, but to the small capitalist, who, led away by the 
promise of large returns, invests in trust stocks. 

"That is where the great danger is to the com- 
mercial interests of the country. The trusts have been 
floated now, when we are at the flood tide of pros- 
perity. THEIR STOCKS HAVE BEEN ENOR- 
MOUSLY WATERED, and great fortunes are made 
by the promoters. 

"Sometime and somewhere there has got to be a 
process of liquidation. WHEN THAT TIME COMES 
THE WORKING MEN UNDER THE TRUSTS 
WILL FIND THEIR APPARENT PROSPERITY 
DISAPPEAR. 

Boys, how many I». R. men have been discharged 
the last year? 

"WAGES WILL BE CUT WITH UNSPARING 
HAND IN THE FIRST EFFORT TO MAKE A 
GOOD SHOWING ON THE TRUST BALANCE 
SHEET. 

"STRIKES WILL ENSUE. 
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"BOYS, ARE THEY UEKE NOW? THE 
TRUSTS WILL BE CRIPPLED, AND THE 
STOCKHOLDER AND THE WORKINGMAN 
WILL BE ENGULFED IN THE SAME SEA OF 
DISTRESS. 

"INDIVIDUALISM AS AGAINST COMBINA- 
TIONS MUST SURVIVE OR THE REPUBLIC 
WILL HAVE LOST ITS MEANING AND ITS MIS- 
SION. 

"No man should be put into office who will sym- 
pathize with the trusts or the trust makers. The peo- 
ple can easily identify these men, and if the voters 
are properly aroused there will be no doubt of what 
they will do. 

"IT MAY BE THAT FALLACIES THAT ARE 
BEING PREACHED BY SOME OF THE PARTY 
LEADERS TO THE EFFECT THAT LABOR WILL 
PROSPER BY REASON OF THE FORMATION 
OF TRUSTS, WILL HAVE THE EFFECT OF 
BLINDING THE PUBLIC TO THE DANGER 
THAT MENACES ^THE UNITED STATES 
THROUGH THESE VAST ACCUMULATIONS OF 
ACTUAL AND FICTITIOUS CAPITAL." 

The foregoing is the language of the Ex-United 
States Senator, a Republican, and one of the great 
flouring mill men of the West, and is a plain statement 
of the clear truths that have been most positively ex- 
perienced. 

Never did the prophets of old make a more certain 
prediction. Every endangering calamity he pointed 
out is here to-day in all its hideousness. 

There has been a process of liquidation. 

Last year more than $3,000,000,000 was stolen 
from the people by these trusts. You remember the 
STEEL trust and the SHIP B'L'D TRUST. 

Wages of workingmen have been cut, and their 
prosperity has disappeared, 
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Strikes have ensued. Witness Chicago, where 
the BEEP TRUST protected and unmolested by the 
government has crucified labor and robbed the hungry 
by increased price. 

Witness Colorado, where the sister Trust to the 
Steel Trust, The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., the 
Guggenheims and Rockefeller have a little govern- 
ment of their own. 

Never was there a greater prophecy than the one 
made by Senator Worhburn except the following by 
the Immortal Lincoln, Nevember 21, 1864, when he 
said: 

"It has been indeed a trying hour for the re- 
public, but I see in the near future a crisis approach- 
ing that unnerves me and causes me to tremble for 
the safety of my country. 

"As a result of the war corporations have been en- 
throned and an era of corruption in high places will 
follow, and the money power of the country will en- 
deavor to prolong its reign by working upon the prej- 
udices of the people until all wealth is aggregated in 
a few and the republic is destroyed. 

"I feel at this moment more anxiety for the safety 
of my country than ever before, even in the midst of 
war. God grant that my suspicions may prove ground- 
less." 

Were Lincoln here to-day what would he think of 
the present cabinet? The complete surrender to 
MORGAN and the Trusts have shown that not only 
should the United States senators be elected by the 
people as demanded by the Democratic platform ; but 
that the men who control the trusts are the same men 
who furnished $16,000,000 to elect a President. 

They are the same men who demanded the single 
gold standard. 

They are the same men who furnished the trans- 
ports to the government at double the value, and fur- 
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nished armor plate, powder, beef and supplies for the 
army at exorbitant prices. 

They are the same men who refused to pay an 
income tax. 

They are the same men who are in favor of the 
Colonial policy and imperialism, and are keeping up 
the war against the poor, suffering, liberty-loving 
people in the Philippines, in order that they them- 
selves may be enriched while the farmers and wage 
earners of the country are paying the bills. 



LIST OF 250 TRUSTS WITH A CAPITALIZA- 
TION OP 12 BILLION. 



I here have a list of 250 trusts. There is one of 
11,370,000,000. 

There is one of two hundred and fifty million, 
one of two hundred million, one of one hundred and 
fifty million, two of one hundred and twenty-five 
million, one of one hundred and ten million, one of 
one hundred million, one of ninety-two million, three 
of eighty million, two of seventy-five million, three of 
seventy million, two of sixty-five million, four of sixty 
million, two of forty-five million, two of fifty-five 
million, ten of fifty million, five of forty million, two 
of thirty-five million, eight of thirty-three million, 
sixteen of thirty million, twenty of twenty-five million, 
twenty-two of twenty million, eighteen of fifteen mil- 
lion, fourteen of twelve million, thirty-four of ten 
million, two of nine million, four of eight million, 
three of seven million, fifteen of six million, twenty- 
two of five million, twelve of four million, twenty of 
three million and twenty-one of two million. 

Here is a grand total of trusts amounting to 
twelve billion dollars, all of which have come into 
existence under the last two administrations. 
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You are compelled to pay tribute to the trusts 
from the cradle to the grave. Every article used in 
the construction and furnishing of the home is con- 
trolled by the trusts. Every article you wear and all 
you eat, that you do not raise yourselves, is controlled 
by the trusts. 

The bottle of soothing syrup for the baby bears 
the tax and the price is fixed by the drug trust. 

To build your fire you light it with the match 
trust and see the stove trust and the coal and coke 
trust. 

To light the lamp the oil trust strikes you. 

To eat your breakfast you come up against the 
crockery trust, the tin plate trust, the cutlery trust, 
the beef trust, the fruit trust, the salt trust, the sugar 
trust, the fish trust, the chair trust, the water filtering 
trust, the stove and iron trust, the pipe and heating 
trust, the plumbing trust and the lead trust. 

To dress yourself you are compelled to wear the 
cotton trust, the worsted trust, the woolen trust, the 
boot and shoe trust, the rubber trust, the linen fiber 
trust, the soap trust, the pearl button trust, the cellu- 
loid trust, the cotton tie or silk tie trust and the 
starch trust; while your wife is struggling with the 
cotton trust, the print cloth trust, the woolen trust, 
the worsted trust, the corset trust, the boot and shoe 
and rubber trust, the ribbon trust, the starch trust, 
the biscuit trust, the button trust, the flour trust, the 
fire-proof matting trust, the granite trust, the carpet 
trust, the silver polishing trust, and the brush trust. 

The daylight breaks through the glass trust and 
by the grace of MORGAN the sun is permitted to 
brighten the wall paper trust, stuck by the glue trust. 

After breakfast you pay tribute to the two to- 
bacco trusts, the snuff trust or the chewing gum trust, 
while you are writing business letters on paper from 
the writing paper trust, with ink from the ink trust, 
and seal it with stickum from the glue trust. Then 
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you walk down the street with your children to your 
place of business, on their way to school, carrying 
school books from the book trust on pavement laid 
by the cement trust, the brick trust or the asphalt 
pavement trust. 

You open the door of the sash and door trust by 
turning the lock of the lock trust, fastened by the 
screw T trust, and then open your cash register trust 
and safe trust, and dictate a letter to the typewriter 
trust, and you are ready to wrap up everything they 
have in a paper trust with twine from the twine trust, 
and sell to those you can trust. 

You have the satisfaction of knowing your chil- 
dren are learning in the school room painted by the 
paint and varnish trust, fitted by the school furniture 
trust, the lead pencil trust, the slate trust, the school 
book trust and the ink trust. 

If they come home sick you can give them quinine 
from the quinine trust, in capsules from the capsule 
trust, and keep away microbes with the borax trust, 
while your faithful wife, with thread from the thread 
trust, is sewing on the sewing machine of the sewing- 
machine, bobbin and shuttle trust, by the light of the 
incandescent light trust, oil trust or lard trust, and 
keeps her toothache warm by the radiator electric 
heating trust, and then she goes down to the dentist 
and there he bores her jaw with tools from the tool 
trust and fills the cavity with gold from the gold 
trust. 

And, finally, you go to bed on the mattress and 
lounge trust, and say your prayers, and have the su- 
preme satisfaction and confidence while you say: 
"Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray the Lord my 
soul to keep. If I should die before I wake, I pray 
the Lord my soul to take me to the undertakers' 
trust, wrap me in the shroud trust, and put me into 
the coffin trust, in care of the ice trust." 
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When you awake in the morning, if you do, look 
back over six years and compare them with to-day. 
A Republican told you that you were better off now 
than then. They had promised you prosperity, and 
you have got it. But you pick up the morning paper, 
and you look over the market quotations and com- 
pare them with those of 1897, and you find flour has 
advanced 27 per cent.; sugar, 40 per cent; oil, 25 
per cent.; clothing, the same; tobacco, 35 per cent.; 
condensed milk, 50 per cent.; shoes, 30 per cent.; 
rubber boots, 40 per cent.; stove coal, 62 per cent.; 
ginghams, 60 per cent. — making an average increase 
of 50 per cent, in the articles named. 

Now. 

Nails were $2.25 per keg $4.70 

Bar iron was 2, 2% per lb 3%, 5% cts. 

Sheet zinc was 7% cts. per lb 12 cts. 

Sheet iron was $3.50 per cwt $4.90 

Rope was 8^4 cts 17% cts. 

Shovels were $7 and $13 per doz $9 to $16 

Suits of clothes were $8 to $12 $12 to $20 

Oils, paints, varnishes, lead, salt, glass, tin, pow- 
der, stoves, furniture, reapers, mowers, rakes, shovels, 
forks, trace chains, iron wedges, saws, axes, rope, and 
everything you want and have to buy, have doubled, 
while all you have to sell is as low, or lower, than 
ever. 

Now so much for the trusts. I want to direct 
your attention to the other question. 

Have we exhausted all our opportunities and de- 
veloped all our most wonderful resources in this coun- 
try, until there is no remuneration to capital, and are 
compelled -to go 7,000 miles away, into a tropica] re- 
gion, to find fields for profitable investment? 

Look back into the mountain ranges, and from 
every peak and canon will be the echo, NO ! NO ! A 
thousand times NO ! 

Look out upon the arid land region of the West. 
Into the vast forests of the sunny South. Think of 
the fisheries of the mighty Pacific, and the boundless 
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resources of Alaska, and the same answer will come 
back: NO! NO! 

If you will take your geography and glance at 
the map of the United States, you will see that the 
twelve Western states and territories of South Da- 
kota, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and 
Washington comprise not only the mineral belt of 
the United States, but, as well, the arid land belt. 

This territory, together with Alaska, is 500,000 
square miles greater than all of western Europe, and 
it contained in 1900 a population less than five mil- 
lion souls, while western Europe sustains a popula- 
tion of 219,000,000. Europe can not compare with 
this vast area in diversity of interest, production, 
wealth and resource. 

Its minerals, forests, beautiful and healthful cli- 
mate, productiveness of its valleys and plains (when 
irrigated) ; its fisheries of the Pacific, and the illimit- 
able Alaska, most wonderful in hidden wealth, make 
it capable of sustaining a population double, aye, 
quadruple that of Europe. 

In these twelve Western states alone there are, 
says the secretary of the interior in his report, pub- 
lished in December, 1899, "SEVENTY-FOUR MIL- 
LION ACRES OF ARID LANDS, EVERY ACRE 
OF WHICH CAN BE IRRIGATED AND MADE 
CAPABLE OF SUPPORTING THE ENORMOUS 
POPULATION OF FIFTY MILLION PEOPLE." 

Put FIFTY MILLION, or a HUNDRED MIL- 
LION, (as it is capable of supporting), in these twelve 
Western states, and you will have a domestic com- 
merce worth ten times what all the commerce will be 
worth in the next hundred years that you will have 
with the Orient by your expansion policy. 

My friends, expend the f 150,000,000 that you are 
spending in subjugating the Philippinos annually, for 
two years in irrigating the arid lands in the West and 
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you will make more homes for American citizens than 
there are Philippinos. 

There are thousands upon thousands of good 
Americans crowded in the centers of population 
eking out a miserable existence under the grinding 
hand of the trusts for self and children, that would 
welcome the hour when this government would turn 
from holding a poor defenseless people in subjuga- 
tion and subjection against their will, to that of build- 
ing post roads, preparing homes and a means of sub- 
sistence for its own citizens. 

Until this craze for colonial expansion began the 
eyes of every investor and capitalist in the whole 
country were turned toward the West, South and 
Alaska as fields for investment. But since that time 
the imperialist newspapers, controlled by the trust 
press of the country, have printed columns exploit- 
ing and parading the golden opportunities of and for 
investment in the Orient to lines they have printed 
about the South or West. If one-half the praises were 
sounded about this wonderful region that are sounded 
about the Philippines and the Orient there would not 
be a dollar to spare for investment into a country 
populated with heathen, manufacturing or consuming 
little, ignorant, lazy and unambitious to be anything 
else. 

Sir, in the Southern and Western states of the 
Union there are unlimited oportunities for the de- 
velopment of mineral and timber lands and forests 
and fertile soils that the hand of man has never 
touched. Opportunities yet remain to furnish ample 
reward to capital and industry in mine, mill or fac- 
tory that will build up American communities, Ameri- 
can institutions on American soil and develop and 
improve American manhood and bring peace and 
happiness, comfort and prosperity to American home?. 

These twelve Western states alone and the great 
South and Alaska can accommodate and furnish 
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homes for all the frugal population of Europe that 
wants to come here, and which we want, for hundreds 
of years. 

I, TOO, AM AN EXPANSIONIST; BUT I AM AN 
INTERNAL EXPANSIONIST. 

I, too, am an expansionist, but an internal ex- 
pansionist rather than external expansionist 7,000 
miles away from the nearest shore of this country into 
a miasmic, tropical climate where no white man can 
live longer than two years. 

I would expand into the arid land region and 
make it bloom like the rose with products of the farm 
by putting the waters of the mountain streams on the 
now desert lands and furnish happy homes for 50,000,- 
000 American freemen. 

I would expand into the bowels of the earth and 
dig out the gold and silver and coin it into money and 
supply this people with a medium of indestructible 
exchange sufficient for their needs rather than turn 
over the special privilege to the national banks and 
money changers, and compel the people to pay them 
usury for the privilege of having money with which 
to transact their everyday business. 

And if I were determined to forcibly take pos- 
session of and annex every spot of God's footstool that 
I, by chance or Providence, learned was valuable and 
rich in minerals, forests or other natural products 
and offered advantages of trade and commerce, in- 
stead of jumping on the Philippino or the little fellow 
in Panama or that other little fellow in Morocco with 
a "Big Stick," I would expand to the north and in- 
vite Canada to come into the Union and obtain an em- 
pire greater in area than our own, of unlimited re- 
sources, sparsely settled with a people homogeneous 
and assimilable, and with a climate where a white 
man can live, thrive, prosper and be happy. 
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I hope to see the day when I shall make a Demo- 
cratic speech in Dawson and Winnepeg and Montreal 
and on the heights of Quebec as well as in the City 
of Mexico and at Panama. 

Or if I was bound to make somebody dance I 
would expand to the south arid take possession of 
Mexico with her mines and fabulous wealth, and 
everything south of me, until the Panama canal was 
well within American territory. And I would try to 
justify my unholy course because the whole region is 
on the American continent, contiguous, valuable and 
necessary to prevent the invasion of the United States 
by any other power on earth. 

With this I would have some little excuse for my 
greedy and unholy course before mankind and before 
my God; because it would make this seaport of San 
Diego the New York of the Western world. 
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EYBAN MILLIAW LAYS BARE THE DUPLIC- 
ITY OF THE MONOCRATS. 



William Jennings Bryan delivered the following 
speech at the banquet in his honor by the citizens 
of Los Angeles at Levy- s Cafe, January 29, 1907 : 

"THE NATION." 

Mr. Toastmaster, Democrats and Fellow Citi- 
zens : I don't know how to express to you my appre- 
ciation of your kindness in assembling here in such 
numbers and in extending so cordial a welcome. I 
am glad I am young for one reason at least, and that 
is that I have more years in the course of nature in 
which to attempt to pay back to you or to repay you 
for all you have so generously done for me. I need 
not admit that I am at all worthy of the kind words 
spoken by those who have addressed you in order to 
appreciate those words, and I want you to believe me 
when I say that that which I desire most in this life*, 
that which I desire far above any office to which I 
have ever aspired, is that I may retain until the day of 
my death the confidence that you have expressed in 
me. (Cheers and cries of "You will!") I can get 
along without office, but I could not live without 
your good will. (Applause.) 

I have enjoyed the speeches that have been made 
tonight, and I rejoice that you have on this Coast 
those who can express themselves so eloquently, in 
prose and poetry, in the defense of Democratic ideas. 
I am especially glad that I have come after you have 
won a local victory, so that I can visit your city under 
the protection of a Democratic mayor. (Applause.) 
It has been some years since I have been out on the 
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Coast, and you know on this trip I found a Demo- 
cratic mayor in nearly every town I visited on the 
Coast. (Applause.) They had a Democratic mayor 
at Spokane, a Democratic mayor at Seattle, a Demo- 
cratic mayor at Portland, and a Democratic mayor at 
Tacoma, although all these cities are more or less 
Republican. I suppose that this is the only city I 
have visited where they have a Democratic mayor 
in a Democratic city. (Applause and laughter.) I 
say this advisedly, for while this city has been Repub- 
lican to some extent, I am sure it is now and hence- 
forth Democratic. (Applause.) 

Now, as I said, it has been seven years since I 
was here, nearly, and I am not sure when I shall be 
able to come again. I have not had such a good 
chance at you for a long while. I left my watch at 
home tonight (laughter), and if you will stay with 
me I will talk to you quite a while. (Laughter and 
cries of "We won't go home till morning.") If the 
attendants will please shut the doors and 'lock them 
I will proceed. (Laughter.) 

Now, my friends, I want to bring you words of 
encouragement — and you know there are times when 
even Democrats are glad to have words of encourage- 
ment. (Laughter.) I suppose that Democrats need 
encouragement as little as any other people in the 
world, for they have so much inward support of their 
consciences that they do not need the outward sup- 
port. (Laughter.) In the abstract, I think that a 
man ought to do his duty without regard to encourage- 
ment from without, but nevertheless encouragement 
is ofttimes pleasant, and I think I never spoke to 
you when I could offer you as much encouragement 
as I can offer you tonight. I think I have never felt 
so much encouraged by the outlook as I have within 
the last year — yes, within the last six months — and 
I want to give you some reasons for that encourage- 
ment. 
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We have Republicans here tonight, I am told. I 
am glad that we have them. I had rather speak to 
Republicans than to Democrats, and I will tell you 
why. I might explain it by a story. I heard of a 
man once, a lawyer, who said he never liked to defend 
a man who was innocent. (Laughter.) And his ex- 
planation was this : He said that when he defended 
an innocent man he was always oppressed by the 
thought that some mistake of his might result in send- 
ing the man to the penitentiary; and he said the 
thought of being the means of bringing such disaster 
upon an innocent man was more than he could bear. 
But he said when he defended a guilty man he felt 
easy, because he felt that if the man went to the peni- 
tentiary he deserved to go there anyhow. (Laughter.) 
And this explains my feelings. When I talk to Demo- 
crats I feel that they are all right anyhow, and that 
I might say something that might possibly do them 
harm; but when I talk to Republicans I know that 
I can not hurt them, and may possibly do them good. 
( Laughter and applause. ) 

I want to say something that I believe is worth 
while for Republicans to consider, and I shall not 
say it in an unkindly way, because I believe that the 
great majority of the people of all parties are honest. 
I have never doubted that the great mass of people 
who twice voted against me were as honest as the 
people who voted for me — though not so well in- 
formed. (Laughter and applause.) And let me say 
to you, my friends, that every speech a Democrat 
makes in a campaign is made on the assumption that 
the great majority of the Republicans are honest and 
desire to do what is right. For if we did not believe 
that, we could not appeal to them; we would have 
no hope of bringing them to our way of thinking; 
and I believe the assumption is a well-founded one. 
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I want to remind the Republicans that ten years 
ago they came into power in this nation; that for ten 
years they have had absolute control of the federal 
government. They have had the president, the senate, 
the house, and the United States court thrown in. 
They could do everything they wanted to do; there 
was no one to hinder. They could enact any law 
they wanted to enact, and they could repeal any law 
on the statute books they wanted repealed. If this 
government to-day is not good, it is because they 
either do not want it to be good, or do not know 
how to make it good. (Applause.) If there are 
abuses to be remedied, it is because they didn't know 
they were abuses, or did not know how to remedy 
them. 

They have had it all their own way. Not only 
have they had absolute control of the government, but 
they have been assisted from without as no other 
party was ever assisted in the same length of time. 
They came in when money was scarce, and now money 
is more plentiful. I shall speak after awhile of the 
manner in Avhich the change took place; but with 
this increased volume of money came higher prices 
and better times, and the Republican leaders were 
produce. Not only have they had the benefit of more 
money and higher prices, and better times as a conse- 
quence of more money, but we have had good crops — 
an unprecedented era of good crops almost, and they 
have had not only the large quantity of money, but 
they have had the large quantity of things to sell for 
money, and the increased quantity of money has en- 
abled them to get higher prices for large crops than 
they used to get for small crops. Thus the Republi- 
can party has not only been in power uninterruptedly, 
but it has been blessed from Avithout — and yet, what 
do you find to-day? 
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Ten years ago they came into power by an enor- 
mous majority, and they said in the campaign they 
could go out blindfolded and pick up any Republican 
and put him on any platform and carry the country. 
That is what they boasted. But after ten years of 
power — aided, as I said, by outside circumstances — 
the party has gone down in power until to-day they 
have just one popular man in the Republican party. 

I ask the Republicans if it is not a significant 
thing that their party in the full tide of power has 
lost in popularity? IIoav do you explain it? And 
when this one popular man declared he would not 
have a third term, they went down on their knees and 
said: "Mr. President, when you said it you didn't 
know how we needed you. You didn't understand the 
desperate condition of your party. Mr. President, 
can't you take it back? Can't you forget you said it? 
It is true that Washington would not have a third 
term, and neither would Jefferson. But can't you 
make your mind a blank just to save your party?" 

That is the situation to-day. When in our his- 
tory has a great party so lost in popularity while it 
had. power, undisputed power? And the strangest 
thing of all is that the one man who is popular is 
popular only because he has had the courage to repu- 
diate his own platform and adopt the Democratic 
platform. (Applause.) I want to ask you, my 
friends: Is there any parallel in our political his- 
tory; is there any instance where a great party went 
down in popularity while in power until it had but 
one popular man, and he only popular because he 
adopted the ideas of the opposing party? 

They said our party was dead; that they had 
buried it. Ten years of power, and the Republican 
party has not spent on this nation one single Repub- 
lican idea. Ten years out of power, and the Demo- 
cratic party has vitality enough to coerce the Repub- 
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lican party. (Applause.) When was any such vic- 
tory ever won before by a political organization in the 
United States? 

My friends, I have had occasion several times to 
refer to the fact that the president of the United 
States has no element of popularity except where he 
has secured it from the adoption of a Democratic 
idea, and that he is most unpopular where he has 
dared to trespass upon a Democratic idea. I have 
had occasion to refer to this popularity of the presi- 
dent before, and to claim that it is due to his adoption 
of Democratic ideas. Two years ago this month I 
attended a banquet in Washington given by the Grid- 
iron Club. The president was the chief guest, and 
from the beginning of the banquet to the end tliey 
Avere joking him about what he had borrowed from 
the Democratic platform. And when it came my time 
I referred to it, too. I pointed out plank after plank 
he had borrowed, and told the story of the old colored 
woman who was sick and sent for a colored physi- 
cian; and when she grew worse she sent for a white 
physician. And the white physician examined her 
pulse, and then said to her: "Did the other doctor 
take your temperature?" And she replied: "I don' 
know ; I hain't missed nothin' but my watch yet !" 
And I think the president enjoyed the story as much 
as anybody at the table, because he could see the 
point. 

But I assured them I didn't speak of it in a com- 
plaining way ; that I was glad to have them take our 
platform ; that we had made the platform for use, and 
if we couldn't get a chance to use it, we were glad to 
have anybody use it (applause) ; told them it made 
me feel so good to see Kepublicans climbing upon our 
platform; that I was beginning to feel like a young 
fellow I heard of who was bashful and courted his 
girl for years before proposing. One evening he mus- 
tered up his courage and told her he loved her and 
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asked her to marry him. And she was a very frank 
sort of a girl, and she says : "Why, Jim, I have been 
loving you these many months, and I have just been 
waiting for you to tell me so I could tell you." And 
Jim was overjoyed with delight. He went out and 
looked up at the stars, and he says: "Oh, Lord, I 
hain't got nothin' agin nobody !" My friends, that is 
the way I am beginning to feel; I just "hain't got 
nothin' agin nobody." And you don't know how good 
it is to feel that way — especially after you have been 
through several severe campaigns. ( Laughter. ) 

I want to say to you that no party in the history 
of this country has ever been more completely vindi- 
cated on the positions it has taken than our party has 
been in the last ten years. And if you will be patient 
with me, I want to speak of some of these vindica- 
tions. For I want you to face the future with confi- 
dence. 

They boast that they have overthrown our ideas 
on the money question. I suppose if you were to ask 
a Kepublican upon what one question they have been 
most successful in the establishment of their ideas, 
they would tell you on the money question. And yet 
in the last ten years every argument that the Republi- 
cans made in the campaign of 1896 has been over- 
thrown, and the principles for which we contended 
then have been established, until to-day they stand 
unquestioned. (Applause.) What was the great is- 
sue of 1896? It was the money question. Some peo- 
ple thought it was a question between gold and silver. 
It was not. We cared little whether it was gold or 
silver. What we wanted was more money. For 
twenty-five years there had been an era of falling 
prices the world around, and during this era of fall- 
ing prices hundreds of billions of dollars had been 
taken from the pockets of the wealth producers and 
transferred without recompense to the pockets of the 
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money changers. The nations of the world had met 
in international conference three times to find some 
remedy for an admitted evil. And the Democratic 
party pointed out that until we had more money we 
could not have higher prices or better times. And 
our Republican friends said we had plenty of money ; 
didn't need any more; that it didn't matter whether 
we had much money or little, so it was good; that 
what we needed was confidence. That was the argu- 
ment they made all over this country ten years ago. 

Let me illustrate, my friends, our vindication in 
this way : Suppose we lived in this city, and that 
there was a question in the city in regard to the water 
supply, whether it was sufficient or not. Suppose the 
Republicans said we had enough of water for the city, 
and suppose the Democrats said we needed more 
water — if you can imagine Democrats taking that 
stand. (Laughter.) And suppose at the election the 
Republicans won; and suppose immediately after the 
election a great spring burst forth in the middle of 
the city, furnishing half as much water as the city 
had before; and suppose the water was turned into 
the mains, and everybody received the benefit of it, 
and everybody was happy. Would the Republicans 
claim they had been vindicated? (A voice, "Sure.") 
needed more money; the Republicans said we had 
enough. We pointed to a silver lake not far away 
and wanted money brought from it to increase the 
volume of money; not because the metal was white, 
but because we wanted more money. They won, and 
after the election the yellow spring burst forth unex- 
pectedly to everybody. There was an enormous in- 
crease in the production of gold. To-day we have 
more than fifty per cent, per capita than we had ten 
years ago; and everybody rejoices, and everybody has 
been benefited. And yet they said we didn't need any 
more money, and claim they have been vindicated ! 
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What difference does it make to Democrats 
whether the increase comes from gold mines or silver 
mines? We were not interested in either kind of 
mines; we were interested in more money with which 
to do the business of the country. And that increased 
volume of money has come, and it has brought ex- 
actly the results we said it would. And not a Repub- 
lican to-day would dare propose that we retire the in- 
crease since 1896, and go back to the quantity we. had 
when they said we had enough. (Applause.) 

We have been vindicated on the trust question. 
We have had a hard time to bring the Republicans up 
to the trust question. Six years ago last July the 
Democratic platform stated monopoly was indefen- 
sible and intolerable. Where is the Republican plat- 
form that made that statement? Where is the Re- 
publican national convention that, even to this day, 
has made that statement? We could not get the Re- 
publicans to admit for years that there were any 
trusts. Then after they admitted there were some, 
they said they were natural developments and must 
not be interfered with. 

And, my friends, one of the most popular things 
the president has done has been to begin the enforce- 
ment of the anti-trust law. And yet he has not put 
his foot forward except where he has put it in the 
steps made by the Democrats before. Every attempt 
to enforce the law against trusts has been made in 
pursuance of urgent and repeated requests from Dem- 
ocrats. Does not the president feel that he is on 
Democratic ground? It is our fault; we pre-empted 
all the ground in front. He said: Enforce the law. 
When they first started out to enforce the law they 
said: Let us enforce it by injunction. If a man 
steals a horse they don't enjoin him ; don't go to court 
and ask the court to request him not to do it again. 
They take the horse away from him, and put him in 
jail, and tell him to stay there and meditate on horse 
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stealing until he understands the enormity of his 
offense. 

Then they said they would fine them. But what 
is a fine of five thousand dollars against a trust that 
can make a hundred thousand while the evidence is 
being taken on the subject? The president now says: 
Put them in the penitentiary, . That is what Ave said 
years ago. And when we said it they called us dema- 
gogues and disturbers of the peace and dangerous 
characters. 

I am glad the president is going forward. But, 
my friends, he is not going far enough or fast enough. 
How many trusts have been destroyed in this coun- 
try? He has been in power five years. How many 
trusts have been destroyed? Count the number of 
trusts we have, and then count the number destroyed, 
and then apply mathematics, and decide how many 
generations it will be before the trust question is set- 
tled at the present rate. I rejoice that he has gone 
as far as he has, but he has not gone far enough ; 
and the Democratic party to-day is the only party 
that stands ready to arraign the trusts before the bar 
of public judgment, and bring accusations against 
them worthy of their sins. The Democratic party de- 
nounces trusts and private monopoly as indefensible 
and intolerable, and the Democratic party would put 
the large law-breaker upon the same footing with the 
small law-breaker in this country. 

My friends, the sooner we speak plainly the 
sooner will we gather from the trusts those men who 
unconsciously have leagued themselves with the crim- 
inals of this country. Democrats do not hesitate to 
express their opinion of the moral character of the 
trust magnate. I hesitate not to say that no moral 
line can be drawn betwen the man who stands upon 
the highway and, putting a revolver to your head, de- 
mands your money or your life and the trust magnate 
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who corners the fuel of the country and, when people 
are freezing, says, "Your money or your life!" (Ap- 
plause. ) 

My friends, the President has proposed some 
remedies. I am glad to have him propose remedies. 
He can not propose too many to suit me. I believe 
the American people are so interested in remedies they 
won't ask from what party the remedy comes. They 
will accept it. But there is one remedy he has not yet 
proposed. It is in the line of tariff reduction, the tariff 
which shelters these great monopolies. (Applause.) 
I honor him for what he has done when he has done 
something, but I regret he has not yet done anything 
on the tariff question. 

You can not defend the tariff as we have it to-day. 
We exported last year more than five hundred million 
dollars' worth of manufactured products. We sent 
them across the ocean, paid freight upon them, and in 
foreign markets competed with the cheapest labor in 
the world. When that is possible it is not necessary 
to keep a 50 per cent, tariff on in this country to keep 
them out of our markets. To-day, in numbers of 
cases, we are still paying a high price at home and a 
low pric£ abroad. Why? Because the tariff stands 
there to keep out the foreign competitor, and the home 
producers conspire together against the American 
people, and the Republican leaders will not reduce the 
tariff. 

My friends, they say the tariff should be reformed 
by its friends. Our answer is that the tariff will never 
be reformed by its beneficiaries. Eighteen years ago 
I told a story to illustrate the absurdity of expecting 
tariff reform at the hands of the Republican leaders. 
It is as good now as it was then, and it will be good a 
hundred years from now. A man went into a cloth- 
ing store, and, when the merchant wasn't looking, 
grabbed a coat and started out. The merchant hol- 
lered at him to stop, but he didn't stop. Then a 
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policeman who happened to be near hollered to him : 
"Stop, or I'll shoot!" Then the merchant said: "Mr. 
Policeman, if you do shoot, shoot him in the pants, 
the coat belongs to me !" 

The trouble is the Republicans don't want the 
coat shot. When they attempt to reduce any schedule, 
the man behind it says, "Not that one," and he says 
how much he has contributed to the campaign fund 
on the express condition that that schedule w r as not 
to be changed. And when they get through reducing 
it, they have generally raised it all around. 

No, my friends, there is no chance of tariff re- 
duction. But 1 believe there is more tariff reduction 
sentiment in this country than ever before, and that 
hundreds of thousands of Republicans have reached 
the point where they will help the Democrats to re- 
duce this tariff behind which the trusts hide to 
plunder the American people. 

I honor the President for the reforms he has pro- 
posed, but I want to remind you that there is a great 
difference between one man proposing reforms and the 
rest of his party carrying them out. While the Presi- 
dent has proposed, the Republican leaders have not 
yet given us reform. And lots of Republicans are 
held in the Republican party by the hope that the Re- 
publican party is going to give us reform. 

An old colored man was telling how his old 
woman was all the time asking for money; wanting 
money all the time, till he got tired of it. "But what 
could she do with so much money?" was asked. He 
replied. "I doan' know ; I hain't give her none yet." 
( Laughter. ) 

They have not given us any reform yet. They some- 
times talk reform. They cloud up sometimes, but 
don't rain. 

They claim to have given reform on the question 
of railroad rates. I am glad they did something in 
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that line; but I want to remind you that our platform 
in 1896 had a plank in favor of enlarging the scope 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Our plat- 
form in 1900 had a similar plank in it also, as did our 
platform in 1904. And no Republican platform has 
had that kind of a plank in it. And when the Presi- 
dent proposed railroad legislation he had to find his 
inspiration in the Democratic platform. He could not 
even find it in the platform on which he Avas elected 
to the Presidency. 

And what about this railroad legislation? Nine- 
teen years ago the Interstate Commerce law was 
passed. It took about nine years to find out that it 
didn't mean much. Then it took ten years to get an 
amendment to it. And why? Because of the influ- 
ence of the railroads over the federal government. For 
ten years the Interstate Commerce Commission asked 
again and again and again for an extension of its 
power, and each time the railroad influence was suffi- 
cient to prevent it. This time we got a bill through, 
but, my friends, it is not the kind of a bill we ought to 
have. And the President could not get this bill through 
until he held over the railroads the threat of govern- 
ment ownership if they didn't consent to some legis- 
lation. ( Applause. ) 

If you want to know some of the defects of this 
bill, let me remind you that Senator La Follette, the 
greatest Republican reformer in Washington, made a 
fight for the amendment of that bill. He proposed nine 
amendments, and eight of them had been endorsed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and every one 
of them was defeated in the Senate. One of the most 
important was one authorizing the Commission to as- 
certain the present value of the railroads, and when 
the vote was taken Senator La Follette was the only 
Republican who voted for the amendment. The Demo- 
crats voted with him, and all the other Republicans 
except himself voted against it. 
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This Commission is authorized to fix rates r and 
when complaint is made it is the duty of this Com- 
mission to fix reasonable rates. How on earth can the 
Commision decide what rate is reasonable until you 
permit it to ascertain ' the value of the road, upon 
which they must earn a reasonable return? By an 
almost unanimous vote they denied to the Commission 
the right to ascertain the value of the roads. 

I have been advocating railroad legislation for 
years. I want to call your attention to the rapid 
growth of public sentiment in the direction of railroad 
legislation. Ten years ago when I was a candidate 
first I never mentioned government ownership as 
either a possible or probable remedy for our railroad 
difficulties. Six years ago I again appeared as a can- 
didate, and I never mentioned government ownership 
as a possible or probable remedy. And yet within 
the last two years the President, a ^Republican, has 
twice in his messages to congress declared that if the 
railroads didn't get out of politics and let the people 
run their government, that there was no alternative 
except government ownership. 

On most questions I have been ahead of him sev- 
eral years, but on this question I just got ahead of 
him six months. Six months before he held out this 
threat I announced that I had reached the conclusion 
that it was the ultimate remedy for our railroad 
troubles. (Applause.) The difference between the 
President and myself was that he said "if the rail- 
roads didn't get out of politics," and I just moved to 
strike out the "if." I didn't expect them to get out 
of politics. And sometimes a little amendment 
means a good deal. Down in our state once a com- 
mittee was appointed to visit the penitentiary and in- 
vestigate it; and after the committee had been ap- 
pointed a resolution was offered appropriating money 
to pay the expenses of the committee to the peniten- 
tiary and return, and a satirical member of flie legis- 
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lature got up and moved to strike out the words "and 
return." 

I just moved to strike out "if," because I had 
reached the conclusion that ultimately the nation 
and the people would find it necessary, instead 
of trying to stay awake at night to keep themselves 
from being burglarized, they would find it easier and 
cheaper and better to own the railroads and operate 
them by the people in the interests of the people, 
rather than to liave them operated by a few people at 
the expense of the public and for the benefit of the few 
who now control them. (Applause.) 

I am not going to enter into a discussion of the 
subject, because I recognize the fact that the people 
must settle the question themselves, and that until 
the people are satisfied that control is ineffective they 
will not favor ownership. But believing the time will 
come when they will be convinced that the railroads 
will not permit the people to regulate them, I pro- 
posed for consideration a plan as a substitute for 
the centralization plan that has been proposed before. 
I believe in the doctrine of local self-government. I 
believe in the right of the state (applause), and I 
have watched with apprehension the growing cen- 
tralization of all power in Washington. I believe 
the ownership of all the railroads by the federal gov- 
ernment, and the employment of a million men or 
more from Washington, would go far toward weaken- 
ing state lines, and toward the consolidation of the 
government into one great empire. And because I 
don't like that, I proposed the dual plan whereby the 
federal government would be limited to the national 
traffic lines and the people of the states would own 
the other lines, and thus build up forty-six great 
states that would be a sure bulwark against centrali- 
zation in the operation of this government. 
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And this plan had not only the advantage of 
giving the country the benefits of ownership without 
the dangers of centralization, but it had the further 
advantage that the people of each state could suit 
themselves and make the change as the sentiment 
reached the point where the change was desired. If 
they wanted private ownership they could have it, 
and when they wanted public ownership they could 
have that. Each state could profit by the experience 
of other states. I only mention this that you may not 
be deceived as to what I have suggested on this sub- 
ject; because when the plan is understood I believe 
that no Democrat will oppose it on the ground that 
it looks towards centralization, when its very purpose 
is to prevent that centralization which I believe 
would come if we allowed ourselves to be in favor of 
the ownership of all roads. 

But, my friends, the president has suggested an- 
other remedy that is Democratic. It is in his last 
message. It is the license system; and I want to tell 
you that six years ago last July that very system was 
set forth and explained in the Democratic platform 
at Kansas City. I believe that license system con- 
tains the solution of the trust question that is most 
direct, simple and effective. For while 1 belie /e that 
the reduction of the tariff will lessen the extortion 
of the trusts and go far toward preventing trusts 
from being formed, it is not absolutely effective. 
There may be trusts even under a reduction of the 
tariff. And while I believe that railroad regulation 
that is effective would prevent discrimination and 
would go far toward the protection of independent 
producers, yet even with absolute equality of rates 
I recognize that there might be trusts in this country. 

But I believe that the license system would go 
farther than any of them. Our plan is to let the 
state create a corporation if it wants to, and while 
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the corporation stays in the state, the state will con- 
trol it. And when any corporation comes in from the 
outside, let the state control that also. Hut when a 
corporation organized in the state wants to go out 
and invade interstate commerce, it then comes under 
the supervision of congress, and congress has The 
right to dictate the terms upon whicn it engiges in 
interstate commerce. I believe congress lias Hie 
power and should exercise that power. I say that no 
corporation created in a state shall do business out- 
side of that state until it secures a permit and the per- 
mit shall not be granted until the corporation shows 
that it is going out for legitimate purposes and not 
to prey upon the public, and conspire against the 
public. (Applause. ) 

Do you doubt the power of congress to pass such 
a law? We have already declared by congress that a 
lottery ticket cannot be carried either by mail or by 
express. If congress has the power to step in between 
two men, it surely has the same power with respect 
to railroad, express or telegraph lines. So, my 
friends, we have been vindicated on this point. 

Let me give you another point upon which we 
have been vindicated. We have been vindicated on 
the direct election of senators by the people. Four- 
teen years ago a Democratic congress advocated it, 
and the next congress did the same thing. Then two 
Republican congresses adjourned without doing any- 
thing. Then finally a Republican congress was driven 
by public sentiment to follow eight years after the 
lead of the Democratic congress. We put it into our 
national platform, but the Republican party has 
never put it into any national platform. Some two- 
thirds of the states of the Union have already ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of this reform, and the 
Democratic party has led in this reform. Its ideas 
are being vindicated day after day. 
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I suppose there was nothing upon which we were 
denounced with more earnestness in 1896 than upon 
our income tax plank in our platform. Many rich 
Democrats left us because of that plank, but, my 
friends, it was a just plank, and I have believed in it 
ever since that day. And when the convention at 
Kansas City left it out, I as a candidate put it in 
and defended it on the stump. And now the presi- 
dent of the United States in his message defends the 
income tax. 

Again is our position vindicated on a great 
proposition. I hope to live to see the day when by 
amendment of the constitution we will have an in- 
come tax law that neither one judge nor nine judges 
can invalidate. To-day our government is unlimited 
when it deals with citizens, and limited when it deals 
with property. To-day the government can take the 
son from the mother, the husband from the wife, and 
put them in front of the enemy's guns; but to-day in 
the hour of danger the government cannot lay its 
hands upon accumulated wealth and make that 
wealth bear its share of the responsibilities of the 
government. 

We have been vindicated on the labor question. 
I want to tell you, my friends, in my judgment the 
labor plank of 1896 lost me more votes among the 
capitalistic classes than did the free silver plank. 
They were opposed to us because we took the side of 
the laboring man. But we took it again in 1900, and 
at St. Louis we put it again in our platform, and 
to-day we see our position vindicated. We advocated 
arbitration ten years ago in our platform, and six 
years ago, and two years ago, and now the president 
in his last message at last advocates the thing we 
advocated ten years ago. Arbitration must come. 
The strike to-day is the only protection the laboring 
man has. And yet it is a two-edged sword; for w r hen 
the laboring man strikes to secure justice, he throws 
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the burden upon his own family while he fights out 
the battle with his employer. And I say to you it is 
a disgrace to our nation and our generation that our 
laboring man has to strike his wife and child in order 
to get justice. (Applause.) 

Ten years ago we denounced government by in- 
junction; and again six years ago, and two years ago. 
And now in his last message to congress the president 
says that if they don't quit abusing this right of gov- 
ernment by injunction there will be opposition. The 
president is advocating what the Democrats have been 
fighting for ten years; and the Democratic party is 
being vindicated on this point as it has been vindi- 
cated on other questions. For this injunction as 
used in labor troubles is but an effort to avoid trial 
by jury. A distinguished jurist states: "What is 
this jury system? It is a right so sacred you cannot 
take it from any man charged with a crime. You 
may convict him once, but if he is charged again, he 
can demand a trial by jury." And if the jury system 
is so sacred you cannot take it from a convicted thief, 
you shall not take it from the laboring man who has 
never been convicted of a crime. (Applause.) 

Our party also stands for the eight-hour law, and 
the president has come up now and supports that 
position in a way. We do not advocate eight hours 
a day merely because the laboring man asks for it, 
but because society is interested in his having it. The 
laboring man is not a beast of burden. He is a citi- 
zen, and as a citizen he must bear a citizen's respon- 
sibility. He is a member of society, and society has 
a right to his presence; and he is a citizen and the 
government has a right to his intelligent suffrage. 
And if you drive him from his work to his couch, 
and from his couch to his work again, how can he 
prepare himself for the high position he should fill? 
Our position is being vindicated on that point. 
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Six years ago imperialism was a paramount issue. 
We tried to get the Republicans to define their posi- 
tion, and they would not even outline their position. 
They said in 1900 they could not discuss the subject 
because the Filipinos were in arms. They said, "Let 
them lay down their arms, then we will talk.'' When 
they laid down their arms, the Republican leaders said 
there was nothing to talk about. We said that 
the Constitution must follow the flag, and we stand 
to-day where we stood then, and insist that whenever 
a man has to swear allegiance to the flag he must 
have the protection of the Constitution that goes with 
the flag. (Applause.) 

Six years ago when men discussed this question 
from a Republican standpoint they would tell you that 
we got in and couldn't get out; that it looked provi- 
dential, and that they would be a profitable enterprise. 
Now they say it doesn't look like it, and when they 
can't see a dollar they can't see the hand of God. 

I defended the right of the Filipino to govern 
himself before I saw him, on the broad ground that 
God never made a people incapable of self-govern- 
ment, and on the ground that Clay defended it more 
than half a century ago when he said that any other 
position was a reflection on Jehovah. And when I 
saw the Filipino I defended it on the additional 
ground that he not only wants self-government, but 
that he is capable of exercising self-government. They 
tell us that less than 10 per cent, of them are edu- 
cated. I want to remind you that less than 10 per 
cent, of the adult males of Japan can vote under their 
suffrage law. That government rests upon less than 
10 per cent, of her adult males. And yet I have 
found in each village of the Philippines men intelli- 
gent enough to get public office. 

We are giving them a language that will unite 
them all over the country, and when we give them 
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education we must understand that we must treat 
them like educated people. They are not half naked 
savages. They have our religion, our ideas, and they 
are entitled to consideration at our hands. And I 
believe commercial interests lie exactly in line with 
our political principles. Since 1 have been in the 
Orient I have been impressed with the belief that the 
Orient is ripe for the spread of our ideas of govern- 
ment. Every nation in the Orient is to-day alive with 
reformers, and they are watching the United States 
as their guide and their instructor. We lost an op- 
portunity when we refused immediately to give the 
promise of independence to the Filipinos, and we 
never can correct the mistake until we do promise 
that the government is to be their government and 
not ours ; that we will lead them by our example and 
not coerce them by our superior strength. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Now, let us promise immediately they shall have 
independence as soon as we can give them the frame- 
work of a suitable government. I believe the whole 
Orient will be awakened to a recognition of the truth 
of our ideas. In twelve months' travel around the 
world the only humiliation I suffered was when men 
would twit me with the fact that our Declaration of 
Independence had been repudiated; when they would 
tell me there was no difference between a republic 
and an empire, and that our nation would grab land 
whenever they found land we wanted and people so 
helpless they could not protect themselves. I want 
our nation to prove there is a difference. We are the 
custodians of a great theory of government. I want 
to remind you that men are held together by ideas 
more closely than by ties of blood. Ideas divide fami- 
lies, communities, nations, and if this nation will sim- 
ply establish in the Philippines a republic and pro- 
tect it and defend it, and let it be the center of our 
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ideas in the Orient, we will draw to us every reformer 
among the hundreds of millions of people, and as the 
years go by, by adopting our ideas and habits and cus- 
toms, we will build up more trade, than we could pos- 
sibly build up by following at the tail end of the Eu- 
ropean procession and striving to make no difference 
at all between a republic and an empire. (Applause.) 
Our ideas on this subject are being vindicated. 
But, my friends, there is a vindication more funda- 
mental than any of those to which I have referred. It 
is the vindication of our attack against the enormous 
fortunes that have been accumulated in this country 
by dishonest and immoral means. When, ten years 
ago we pointed this out, there was a great outcry 
against us. They said we were bringing an accusa- 
tion against honest men, when we were merely trying 
to discriminate and distinguish between legitimate 
wealth and spoliation. And to-day the people are 
thinking as they have never thought before for a gen- 
eration upon this great fundamental question. And 
President Roosevelt has done more than any other 
one man to make Republicans think, and I thank him 
for the services he has rendered to the country on this 
question. (Applause.) He has stepped out into the 
foreground. He has denounced the stolen fortunes, 
and has insisted they must not descend to the next 
generation. And I believe he is right. I am with 
him on the inheritance tax as long as it is necessary; 
but, my friends, if the Democratic party can put its 
principles into operation it will not be necessary very 
long. It will only be necessary until those die who 
have made their fortunes, that have gathered their 
ill-gotten gains under privileges and favoritism that 
have grown up under the Republican party. If the 
Democratic party can put into operation the doctrine 
of equal rights to all and special privileges to none, 
then all will stand upon their rights, and no one will 
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be able to secure anything except as lie gives return 
to society; then fortunes will nqt be so great as to 
be a menace to the country. 

Let me say to you, my friends, that my hope of 
the future lies in the fact that I believe there is in 
this country to-day an ethical awakening such as we 
have never known. I want to say to the Republicans 
who have honored us with their presence to-night that 
they will come to consider the Democratic party as 
the great conservative force of this country, and that 
if they had permitted the Democratic party to come 
into power before they would have been saved the con- 
sideration of some of the radical remedies that have 
been proposed in the last ten years. 

There is an ethical awakening. Thirteen years 
ago Dumas, the great Frenchman, declared that the 
world was upon the eve of a new era of brotherhood. 
And two years after Tolstoi from his home in Russia 
quoted the words of Dumas and gave his endorsement 
to them. A few years later Charles Wagner, in Paris, 
wrote "The Simple Life," which was an eloquent pro- 
test against materialism. And in the last five years 
in this country there has been more thinking along 
this line than in any other five years in our history. 
Within the last two years I have talked with man 
after man who have approached me and commenced 
the conversation themselves and who have said they 
feared for the future of this country if something was 
not done to restore a basis of rewards that is an 
honest basis for this country. 

My friends, I believe the greatest question we have 
had to deal with in a generation is the question that 
is presented by this great issue, the question between 
honest effort and the exploitation of the country. 
What is the basis of rewards? There ought to be no 
question about it. When God gave us this earth with 
its fruitful soil, the sun with its warmth and the rains 
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with their moisture, His voice proclaimed as clearly 
as if thundered from the clouds, "Go work." And His 
plan is that the man who works with the most dili- 
gence, the most perseverance and the most intelli- 
gence shall have the largest reward. That is God's 
law. It has been reversed in this country. We have 
found the toiling millions with little left at the end 
of life to show for their life's work, while those who 
have been able to seize hold of the opportunities of 
the nation and monopolize the industries of the coun- 
try have been able to gather in what others have 
earned. 

And to-day men are considering this question : A 
few years ago any church or charity would receive 
money from any source and not ask any questions. 
But about two years ago there was a great contro- 
versy in a great church. What about? Whether they 
should accept money that Rockefeller stood ready to 
give for the advancement of religious work. What 
was the objection? The men who objected said he 
didn't make it honestly and they didn't want to share 
the odium of it with him. I believe the time will come 
when churches and charities will refuse to go into 
partnership with these criminals, and will say to 
them : "You have made your money dishonestly ; now 
keep it and see how lonesome you are when you stand 
alone." (Applause.) If churches and colleges will 
do this there will be a change in public opinion on 
this subject. 

How are you going to stimulate people to great 
endeavor? Some people fear socialism in this coun- 
try. The Republicans used to call me a socialist when 
they didn't go further and call me an anarchist. I 
want to say to you that the Republican party in this 
country to-day is more responsibe for the growth of 
socialism than all the teachers of socialism in all the 
world. (Applause.) Upon what has socialism be- 
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gun? Upon two things. First, upon abuses that have 
grown up in individualism that ought never to have 
been tolerated. Had the Republican party prevented 
these abuses socialists could never have taken advan- 
tage of them to preach the doctrine of socialism. What 
else has contributed to it? The Republicans argue 
that the trust is an economic necessity and a natural 
growth and hence that monopolies in this country are 
a blessing. There will be one question in the country 
and that will be whether the people shall own the 
monopolies or a few people shall grow rich at the ex- 
pense of the whole people. The Democratic party de- 
nies that monopoly in private hands is a blessing and 
denies that it is an economic outgrowth. The Demo- 
cratic party challenges them to defend from any stand- 
point monopoly in private hands. 

My friends, monopoly is not an economic neces- 
sity. It is not an economic thing at all ; it is political. 
Every trust rests upon a corporation and every cor- 
poration is a creature of law and no trust could exist 
but for the fact that the people make the laws upon 
which they stand. And when the people get ready 
they can take away the laws upon which the trusts 
stand and they can so regulate the corporations that 
do exist that no monopoly is possible. 

The moment you create a monopoly you destroy 
incentive. And more than that, the moment you get 
a monopoly you have a deterioration of product as 
well as an increase in prices. And I think in the dis- 
cussion of the packing-house question they overlooked 
the most important question, and that was the mon- 
opoly. For when you give them a monopoly of the 
meat market you will find it more necessary to inspect 
and more difficult to get honest inspectors. 

But. my friends, even if you could convince me 
that you could make clothing cheaper in one factory, 
I would refuse to admit that you bad established your 
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case; for you can't afford to destroy industrial inde- 
pendence in this country. And when you destroy in- 
dustrial independence in this country you will not 
have political independence in the United States. 

My friends, our ideas of government is to admin- 
ister it simply, and we charge that the Republi- 
can party is responsible to-day for the discussion of 
these radical remedies, and the Democratic party is 
the party that stands for the protection of the individ- 
ual in his right to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness — with some prospect of overtaking the happi- 
ness. (Applause.) 

How can you make people industrious except you 
promise them that they shall enjoy the reward of their 
industry? In Palestine I visited the valley of the 
Jordan. We were told that it was once as rich as the 
valley of the Nile. Certain it is that Palestine had 
at one time a teeming population. But now the valley 
of the Jordan lies uncultivated and they said it was 
because the Turk did not protect the man who. was 
willing to cultivate the soil and because the farmer 
had no assurance that he would be protected and per- 
mitted to garner the crops he had planted. The 
danger was that when a man went down there and 
cultivated a field, about the time he was ready to 
gather in his crop the Turk would swoop down from 
the hills and take as his own what the farmer pro- 
duced. 

My friends, we have allowed a similar system to 
grow up in this country. Part of the people produce 
three times as much as any similar population in the 
world, and yet year after year we find a large propor- 
tion of what they produce garnered in by those who 
give no sufficient service in return. And if we do not 
protect these men the time will come when they will 
lose the stimulus that makes men industrious and 
makes our nation great. 
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In this country, to-day, the Democratic party, 
with all its faults and all its failings, is fighting for 
the rights of the people. The Democratic party is not 
perfect. I have known it to make mistakes. Two 
years ago I had one of the struggles of my life when 
the Democratic party, that I had hoped to see make 
continuous and permanent advancement, stopped, 
halted and seemed to take a backward step. I was at 
the St. Louis convention, and, my friends, I was 
satisfied, from the voice of those in the galleries, if 
not from the voice of those on the floor, that the heart 
of the Democratic party was still right. (Applause.) 
And I bowed to the will of the part& and I supported 
a candidate whose nomination I had tried to prevent. 
I did it telling the people honestly that I did not 
expect as much from him as I would like to expect. 
I held out no false hopes, but there were some things 
that I thought he would give us if he was successful, 
and these only. I told the Democrats that our ideals 
were higher than that, and that we could approach 
them, although we could not fully realize them. 

I was reminded of that simple scene in every 
home that we so well understand. You ask the mother 
who holds in her arms her baby boy what her ideals 
are concerning him, and she will tell you she wants 
his life to be so pure that he could give to his wife or 
child the record of every act and not fear to blush; 
that his ambitions shall be so holy that he could 
whisper them in the ear of an angel. And yet you ask 
her if she expects to realize those hopes and she will 
tell you no, but that she will follow him wherever he 
may go, and her prayers will be with him always, and 
she will hope that when he dies he will at least leave 
a name unblemished and unstained. (Applause.) And 
so, my friends, with our party. The ladder does not 
reach the sky. It is not perfection. But as I look 
upward I find no ladder that reaches higher than ours. 
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and we can only climb it as far as it will go, and then 
hope that we can raise it higher and higher. 

And so, when I say that I believe the heart of this 
party is sound, and that among the American people 
there is a desire to bring the government back to its 
old foundations, I believe we can convince the Repub- 
licans, or a vast majority of them, that they are nearer 
to our ideas than they are to the ideas of the leaders 
of the Republican party. For while the president is 
asking for reforms for which we have asked, his party 
has denied them every time to him. In every state 
you will find two factions of the Republican party, 
and they hate each other with increasing intensity. 
And while they are divided with increasing division, 
our party is united to-day as it has not been before 
for ten years. 

There is a current of public opinion. If you let 
it have its way no harm will come, but dam it if you 
dare, and the water piles up behind it, and at last the 
time will come when no obstruction will stay its force. 
In monarchies they sometimes build the dam so high 
that the people in their desperation arise and blow it 
out with shot and shell. But in our country we have 
the ballot, and it is in the power of the people to re- 
move the obstruction when they will. We appealed to 
the people ten years ago to remove it then, but 
they would not listen. We appealed to the people 
six years ago, and they would not listen, and still 
to-day they are considering propositions no different 
from tho«e we offered them then. But I believe 
in the American people, and believe that in the 
future they will join with us and remove all obstruc- 
tions and that the will of the people will rule. 

I thank you for your attention. 
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THE PROOF OF THE CONSPIRACY. 



Leo Lettfall Exposes the Treachery, Perfidy and 

Duplicity of His Conferees and Reviles the 

Betrayal of the American People by 

the Monocrats. 



The following is the speech of Hon. Robert M. 
LaFollette, U. S. senator from Wisconsin, at Simpson 
Auditorium, Los Angeles, April 29, 1907: 

"REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT." 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

All I am here for tonight is to appeal to you to 
bring back government to the people. It is on the 
legislative side of government that the greatest dan- 
ger to the American government lies to-day. The 
powers menacing representative government are the 
powers seeking to control our legislative bodies. Once 
that control is obtained, then the plans of the Fathers 
of the Country are shattered and destroyed. My sub- 
ject is representative government. 

The principles of this government is the will of 
the people. When that is violated, or set at naught, 
then the true cornerstone of government is removed. 
I am here tonight to assert that control of our legis- 
lative bodies has been obtained by the corrupt powers 
of this nation. And that is why I am here to appeal 
to you to bring back government to the people — to 
save for your children, unbroken, these principles 
which first placed this great American nation on the 
map. 

Mr. Madison, who wrote most of the Constitu- 
tion — that most wonderful human document — which 
Mr. Gladstone called the greatest ever evolved by 
the brain of man, in a given time, said, "that the 
people are the only legitimate foundation of social 
power." If the will of the people is not the law of 
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the land, this government is not the government in- 
tended by the Fathers. The will of the people must 
be the law of the land, if we have the kind of govern- 
ment which was made and given to us in the begin- 
ning. This country has gone in a single century from 
nothing in everything to empire in everything — there 
is not a match for that record in the history of man- 
kind. 

Seventy-seven years ago the French statesman, De- 
Tocqueville, visited America to study industrial con- 
ditions. All Europe was interested. He came to 
Washington, and traveled all over this country. He 
was a student, and is one of the world's greatest his- 
torians. He went back to Paris, and he wrote of what 
he had learned in America. He said, "in the United 
States in the American Democracy I never heard of 
any man spending money to corrupt the people." That 
was seventy-seven years ago. 

Only nineteen years ago there came another stu- 
dent of American institutions. One of the great men 
of England. He, too, visited Washington, and was 
friendly to our republican form of government. In 
the American Commonwealth by Bryce, he says, 
speaking of the frightful prevalence of corruption: 
"The great corporations are banes to the state legis- 
latures, which are in the hands of a few capitalists, 
who can offer bribes of such magnitude as to turn 
virtue pale." 

My friends, in the short time of only fifty-eight 
years, between the visits of the two outside students 
of our government, graft, ugly graft, had raised its 
ugly head. Lobbyists thronged the corridors at Wash- 
ington, bought up assemblies and senates all over the 
land, and law and justice has become a matter of bar- 
ter and sale. 

It would be waste of words for me to tell you to- 
night that the situation as Bryce saw it nineteen 
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years ago has grown infinitely worse during the nine- 
teen years past. How graft has spread, I need not 
tell you here in California. (Here the speaker was 
pointing northward, and everybody knew that he was 
pointing towards San Francisco.) I do not want to 
insult your intelligence, and I will not insult your 
intelligence. I assume you know how it exists, and 
what is behind it, and what is the cause. 

Must we do no more than rave over graft's 
spread? My friends, we are nrfw confronted by the 
greatest danger that ever assailed us in the history 
of this government. If any power comes between the 
people and those whom they have elected to represent 
them, then the whole plan of our Fathers falls. 

When a man, who has been elected to represent 
the people, swerves one hair's breadth from his trust, 
that man is as guilty of treason as was Benedict 
Arnold. 

We have either got a representative government 
in this country, or we haven't got anything. And I 
want to say to you business men— nothing can be done 
without the co-operation of the business men — yet, 
and I say it with reluctance, I verily believe tonight, 
that the great business men of the country are de- 
stroying the vital principles of our government. 

There isn't a man in this hall tonight, who would 
not go out and be shot to death, and every woman 
here would say prayers, in defense of the right to 
vote. Yet, what's your ballot worth? 

I am now going to say something that you won't 
like, you business men. You have seen legislatures 
bought until it has got to become so common, that 
you are hardly interested in the fact. What is the 
cause of it all? Have you been doing your duty to 
jovlt state? 

I repeat, the business men of this country are 
destroying the government. Ah, you don't like it. 
Well, the saddest thing about this speech — except its 
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length — is that I am going to prove every word I say. 

I say that the corruption of this country has ab- 
solutely outrun the whole vocabulary of the Ameri- 
can people until it has been compelled to coin a new 
word to fit the subject — graft. 

I am not going to talk to you in California about 
graft, or municipal corruption. I haven't got the 
time nor the inclination. I want to talk to you as 
one with another, about the business and business 
concerns of this country. 

I say, tonight, that the laws of supply and de- 
mand and competition have been entirely set at 
naught by the business methods of the business men 
of this country. These laws are absolutely ignored 
by the directors of great corporations, until the in- 
tegrity of this government is being imperiled, by this 
power to arbitrarily adjust prices of necessities, with- 
out regard for the laws of supply and demand and 
competition. The business life of this country has 
so changed, that to-day, instead of individual effort 
being rewarded, reward lies in the successes of the 
greatest corporations. 

A few years ago we had the partnership; from 
the partnership came the corporation, and from the 
corporation came the union of corporations into what 
is known as great, gigantic combinations of corpora- 
tions — known as trusts. It was a new idea of in- 
ventive American ingenuity. It was an evil day when 
the idea of uniting these numberless corporations into 
one great corporation was conceived. 

Now, instead of competing corporations bidding 
for business, reaching into the field of supply and 
demand, and exploring the field of competition, now 
you have got all the capital, that all the private cor- 
porations handled, multiplied into all the capital of 
all the corporations that are gathered together. 

The result was and is, the control of the markets, 
control of raw materials, and the control of the labor, 
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and THEN the control of prices was the inevitable 
result; and that control of prices is fixed by whom? 
It is fixed, established and made by the board of di- 
rectors, until, to-day, six men at Chicago control the 
price of all the beef in this country, and in a few short 
years have decreased its price on the hoof $163,- 
000,000, and yet they raised its price to the consumer, 
until you are paying more for meats than ever before 4 . 
They control both the buying and selling market until 
the independent packing houses simply could not sur- 
vive and were destroyed. The independent packing 
houses traveled from post to pillar, and from pillar 
to post, only to be crushed in the end. 

I say to you, tonight, God never made a board of 
directors good enough to have this power over their 
fellow men. This is not in consonance with our form 
of government. You may think what you like about 
it, but I say, this is a law defiance, and nothing short 
of anarchy in commercial pursuits. 

The same can be said of all our great industries. 
If you want a history of grain, look at the Armours; 
look at the United States Steel corporation that fixes 
and controls the price of the poor man's tin pail, in 
which he carries, or the stove, on which he cooks his 
food, as well as it controls the price of the steel that 
goes into your buildings, or the plow-share on your 
farm, or the sewing machine in your home. 

It is as true of coal and later I will tell you a 
story of how the great anthracite region in Pennsyl- 
vania, upon which all American homes practically 
have to depend for hard coal, was acquired by the 
four railroads which now control it. You ask, how 
did' they do it? Speaking conservatively, they 
ROBBED the people of it. I will come to that later 
in the evening, in the course of my remarks. 

These great trusts have revolutionized the busi- 
ness of the world. The people used to pay for goods 
according to the natural laws of God — of supply and 
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demand and fair competition, which regulated com- 
merce and trade, but now you pay according to the 
laws of the board of directors. 

Do you know that in all America there is not to- 
night a free open market for a pound of beef? The 
rich don't mind that. But when it comes to the soup- 
bone of the tenement house it hurts. 

When it comes to fixing the price of the product 
on the hoof, of the price of the wage of the laborer, of 
the price of the food he eats and of the things he wears 
and his family consumes, by a board of directors, in- 
stead of in the field of competition, supply and de- 
mand, then this government has lost its meaning and 
government has been turned over to this board of di- 
rectors. 

Look again at the United States Steel corpora- 
tion. When the interests with their f 400,000,000 of 
capital combined did they charge the people only for 
that investment and the working operation of their 
plants? No, they charged the people for $400,000,000 
^yhich they had put into business and for $1,000,000,- 
000 which they did not— $1,000,000,000 of pure infla- 
tion. Most any of us could give away libraries on 
those terms. (Laughter.) 

What I should like to impress upon you all, as 
focibly as I am able, is that we cannot have industrial 
freedom so long as our markets are controlled by 
boards of directors. And when we lose our industrial 
freedom just so surely do we lose our political free- 
dom. 

When we are in commercial and industrial servi- 
tude, we are in political servitude. One is dependent 
upon the other. We are losing representative gov- 
ernment because we are allowing these industrial 
conditions to obtain. 

There is a movement in this country among the 
thinking people to change conditions. That move- 
ment will not stop until it is completely successful. 
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The only basis upon which it can be settled finally in 
a free country is a control of the public-service cor- 
porations broad enough, strong enough and strict 
enough to insure justice and equality to all American 
citizens. 

Why pursue a shortsighted, temporizing course? 
Is it not worse,than folly to believe that a country like 
ours, with all its glorious traditions, will surrender 
in this war for industrial independence? 

The people of this generation have witnessed a 
revolution which has changed the industrial and com- 
mercial life of a nation. They have seen the business 
system of a century battered dow r n in violation of 
state and federal statutes and another builded on its 
ruins. 

They know exactly what has happened and why 
it has happened. 

The farmer knows that there is no open, free com- 
petitive market for anything he may produce upon his 
farm. He knows that he must accept the prices ar- 
bitrarily fixed by the beef trust and the elevator com- 
bination. He knows that both of these organizations 
have been given control of the markets by the rail- 
roads. 

The independent manufacturer knows that he no 
longer has an open field and a fairly competitive 
chance to market his product against the trust with 
its railroad interests. 

The consumer knows that his prices are made for 
him by those who control the avenues of trade and the 
highways of commerce. The public has suffered 
much. It demands relief. It has been denounced as 
meddlesome interference for any one to question the 
right of the railways to fix the markets of this coun- 
try and to control the destination of its commerce. 
Public discussion in support of this legislation is re- 
buked as "noisy declamation," and we are advised 
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that public opinion should be scorned; that it is as 
shifting as the sands of the sea. 

It has been suggested at Washington that we 
might safely, from time to time, adopt "certain loose 
and general propositions'' in the form of harmless 
resolutions "which thunder in the index and show that 
we are properly aroused to the dangers arising from 
corporations generally and from railroads in particu- 
lar, and which do not commit us to any specific legis- 
lation." 

But I respect public opinion. I do not fear it. I 
do not hold it in contempt. The public judgment of 
this great country forms slowly. It is intelligent. No 
body of men in this country is superior to it. In a 
representative democracy the common judgment of 
the majority must find expression in the law of the 
land. To deny this is to repudiate the principles upon 
which representative democracy is founded. 

It is not prejudice nor clamor which is pressing 
this subject. It is a calm, well-considered public 
judgment. It is born of conviction — not passion — 
and it were wise for us to give it heed. 

The public has reasoned out its case. For more 
than a generation of time it has wrought upon this 
great question with heart and brain in 1 its daily con- 
tact with the great railway corporations. It has mas- 
tered all the facts. It is just. It is honest. It is 
rational. It respects property rights. It well knows 
that its own industrial and commercial prosperity 
would suffer and decline if the railroads were 
wronged, their capital impaired, their profits un- 
justly diminished. 

But the public refuses longer to recognize thi> 
subject as one which the railroads alone have the 
right to pass upon. It declines longer to approach it 
with awe. It no longer regards the railroad schedule 
as a mystery. It understands the meaning of rebates 
and "concessions," the evasions through "purchasing 
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agents" and false weights, the subterfuge of "dam- 
age claims," the significance of "switching charges," 
"midnight tariffs," "milling in transit," "tap-line al- 
lowances," "underbilling" and "demurrage charges." 
It comprehends the device known as the "industrial 
railway," the "terminal railway" and all the tricks 
of inside companies, each levying tribute upon the 
traffic. It is quite familiar with the favoritism given 
to express companies and knows exactly how producer 
and consumer have been handed over by the railroads 
to be plundered by private car and refrigerator lines 
in exchange for their traffic. 

The public has gone even deeper into the subject. 
It knows that transportation is vital to organized 
society; that it is a function of government; that rail- 
way lines are the public highways to markets; that 
these highways are established under the sanction of 
government; that the railway corporation dictates 
the location of its right of way, lays its tracks over the 
property of the citizen without his consent, and that 
he must market the products of his capital and his 
labor over this highway, if at all, on the terms fixed 
by the railway corporation. Or, to say it arrogantly 
and brutally, as did the president of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railway Company in his testimony before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, that the public 
can pay the charge which the railroad demands "or it 
can walk." In short, sir, the public has come to 
understand that the railway corporation is a natural 
monopoly, which has been created by act of govern- 
ment and that under existing conditions the public 
is completely at the mercy of this natural monopoly. 

Because it is a natural monopoly, because it is 
the creature of government, it becomes the duty of 
government to see to it that the railway company in- 
flicts no wrong upon the public, to compel it to do 
what is right and to perform its office as a common 
carrier. 
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It is much easier to stand with these great in- 
terests than against them. This was true when Adam 
Smith wrote his "Wealth of Nations," and it is true 
in 1907. Writing of the struggle with monopoly in 
the eighteenth century, he said : 

"The member of parliament who supports every 
proposition for strengthening monopoly is sure to ac- 
quire great reputation for understanding trade and 
also great popularity and influence with an order of 
men whose numbers and wealth render them of great 
importance. If he opposes them, on the contrary, and 
still more, if he have authority enough to thwart them, 
neither the most acknowledged probity nor the 
highest rank, nor the greatest public service can pro- 
tect him from the most infamous abuse and detrac- 
tion, from personal insults, nor sometimes from real 
danger arising from the influence of furious and dis- 
appointed monopolists." 

At no time in the history of any nation has it 
been so difficult to withstand these forces as it is right 
here in America to-day. Their power is acknowl- 
edged in every community and manifest in every law- 
making body. It is idle to ignore it. There exists 
all over this country a distrust of congress, a fear that 
monopolistic wealth holds the balance of power in 
legislation. 

I contend now, as I have contended upon the pub- 
lic platform in Wisconsin and in other states, that 
the history of the last thirty years of struggle for just 
and equitable legislation demonstrates that the power- 
ful combinations of organized wealth and special in- 
terests have had an overbalancing control in state 
and national legislation. 

For a generation the American people have 
watched the growth of this power in legislation. They 
observe how vast and far-reaching these modern busi- 
ness methods are in fact. Against the natural laws 
of trade and commerce is set the arbitrary will of a 
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few masters of special privilege. The principal trans- 
portation lines of the country are so operated as to 
eliminate competition. Between railroads and other 
monopolies controlling great natural resources and 
most of the necessaries of life there exists a "com- 
munity of interests" in all cases and an identity of 
ownership in many. They have observed that these 
great combinations are closely associated in business 
for business reasons; that they are also closely as- 
sociated in politics for business reasons; that together 
they constitute a complete system; that they en- 
croach upon the public rights, defeat legislation for 
the public good and secure laws to promote private 
interests. 

Is it to be marveled at that the American people 
have become convinced that railroads and industrial 
trusts stand between them and their representatives; 
that they have come to believe that the daily convic- 
tion of public officials for betrayal of public trusts in 
municipal, state and national government is but a 
suggestion of the potential influence of these great 
combinations of wealth and power? 

There has been much talk about the country hav- 
ing "hysteria." Magazine writers and press corre- 
spondents have been denounced, and there would seem 
to be an agreement that they are to be pursued and 
discredited, lest they lodge in the popular mind a 
wrongful estimate of the public service. 

In the Supreme Court, midway between the 
senate and the house, Mr. Justice Brewer has, for a 
quarter of a century, investigated, analyzed, and con- 
strued the legislative work of congress. A keen and 
critical observer of men and events, he can speak with 
wisdom on the development and tendencies of the day, 
and no man will dare to say that he speaks in passion 
or with any ulterior purpose. 
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In an address on "The ethical obligation of tin* 
lawyer as a lawmaker," before the Albany Law 
School, June 1, 1904, he said: 

"No one can be blind to the fact that these mighty 
corporations are holding out most tempting induce- 
ments to lawmakers to regard in their lawmaking 
those interests rather than the welfare of the nation. 

"Senators and representatives have owed their 
places to corporate influence, and that influence has 
been exerted under an expectation, if not an under- 
standing, that as lawmakers the corporate interests 
shall be subserved. * * * 

"The danger lies in the fact that they are so pow- 
erful and that the pressure of so much power upon 
the individual lawmaker tempts him to forget the 
nation and remember the corporation. And the 
danger is greater because it is insidious. 

"There may be no written agreement. There may 
be, in fact, no agreement at all, and yet, when the 
lawmaker understands that the power exists which 
may make for his advancement or otherwise and that 
it will be exerted according to the pliancy with which 
he yields to its solicitations, it lifts the corporation 
into a position of constant danger and menace to 
republican institutions." 

Out of railroad combination with monopoly and 
its power over legislation comes the perilous relation 
which Mr. Justice Brewer says "lifts the corporation 
into a position of constant danger and menace to 
republican instittuions." 

We have the opportunity to meet the demands 
of the hour, or we may weakly temporize while the 
storm continues to gather. 

On Plymouth Rock, eighty-six years ago, Daniel 
Webster, looking with prophetic vision into the cen- 
tury beyond, uttered these words, which fall upon 
this day and generation as a solemn mandate: 
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"As experience may show errors in our establish- 
ments Ave are bound to correct them, and if any prac- 
tices exist contrary to the principles of justice and 
humanity within the reach of our laws or our influ- 
ence, we are inexcusable if we do not exert ourselves 
to restrain and abolish them." 

Hark back over the years of the history of charter- 
ing transportation companies by the federal govern- 
ment. The Northern Pacific divided the whole nom- 
inal amount of its stock, f 100,000,000, among the pro- 
moters, who paid nothing for it, before scarcely any 
expenditure was made upon the road. The Central 
Pacific was likewise constructed by its promoters, and 
the greater part of the stock issued went to them as 
a gratuity. Mr. Poor, an authority who surely makes 
no statement prejudicial to the railroad companies, 
says the Union Pacific divided and carried to the 
credit of profit and loss over $100,000,000 more than 
a fair return upon the capital invested by them. 

The St. Paul and Manitoba Railway Company — 
the Great Northern, lessor — was bought on foreclos- 
ure at $3,600,000. Its capitalization was forced up 
to $84,000,000; to be exact, $84,500,000. The state of 
Minnesota through its courts made an appraisal in 
the Great Northern rate case, and held that the cost 
of the reproduction of all the property of the com- 
pany at that time would not exceed $44,000,000, show- 
ing nearly 50 per cent, of water. 

The Atlantic Coast Line increased its capitaliza- 
tion $50,000,000 without any additional investment, 
to enable Morgan to get control of the Louisville and 
Nashville. 

J. J. Hill testified in an investigation in the 
Northern Securities merger case that in the purchase 
of $108,000,000 of securities of the Burlington by the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific companies, 
$216,000,000 of new 4 per cent, bonds were issued. 
In the recapitalization of the Rock Island $75,000,000 
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of Bock Island stock was converted into $75,000,000 
of bonds and $137,000,000 of new stock. 

The Chicago and Alton was capitalized at $30,- 
000,000. When turned over to the purchasing syndi- 
cate in 1899 it was capitalized at $94,000,000. 

I say, there is not a dollar of water or inflation 
in the capitalization of the railroads of this country 
that does not impose burdens upon the consumers and 
producers of this country. 

Now, let me call your attention to the fact that 
an estimate of $5,000,000,000 as the actual value of 
American railways is equal to $23,500 per mile on 
the mileage of 1904. This is more than the average 
value per mile for all the roads, the value of which 
has been actually determined by the states of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Texas. With a knowledge of the 
roads of Michigan and Wisconsin, I do not hesitate 
to say that they fairly represent the average cost of 
the roads of the country. 

The total net earnings of the railways of this 
country as reported for 1904 amounted to $685,205,- 
467. This net earning equals an annual return of 
13.7 per cent, on a total investment of $5,000,000,000. 
Money is seeking investment to-day where the secur- 
ity is adequate for a return of 4 per cent, and even 
less. I believe that under an efficient government 
control there would be no place where honest invest- 
ment would be more secure than in the railroad de- 
velopment of this country. 

If 4 per cent, is a fair rate of earning, the rail- 
roads of this country are charging annually at least 
$485,000,000 more for transportation than is a fair 
return upon their investment and a just compensation 
for the services rendered. This amount is nearly 25 
per cent, of their total gross charges. It amounts 
to $6.06 per capita for every inhabitant of the coun- 
try, or $38.50 for each family. 
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If 5 per cent, is a fair rate, the roads are charg- 
ing annually at least $435,000,000 more than is fair 
and reasonable, or an amount equal to 22.7 per cent, 
of their total gross charges — f 5.43 per capita, or over 
$25 per family. 

If 6 per cent, is a fair rate, the carriers are ex- 
acting annually at least $385,000,000 more than is 
fairly reasonable, or nearly 20 per cent, of their total 
gross charges. In other words, on this rate of profit 
the gross charges are practically 25 per cent, in excess 
of just and reasonable charges. This excess amounts 
to $4.81 per capita, and $22.60 for each head of the 
family. 

If the carriers are entitled to earn 8 per cent., 
they are now overcharging by at least $285,000,000 
annually. This is an annual tax upon the people 
over and above any possible fair or reasonable charge 
for the service rendered amounting to over $3.65 per 
capita, or about $17 for every head of a family in the 
United States. 

TKUST GROWTH, 1894 TO 1908. 

Mr. President, Mr. Pratt thought he saw symp- 
toms or "signs," as lie expressed it, of possible di- 
vision among these great organized groups that 
were in control. All signs fail, Mr. President. 
Statistics prove that centralization has never made 
greater progress in the history of this country than 
it has made since the article teas printed by Mr. 
Pratt. 

Mr. Moody has just prepared a revision of these 
statistics, bringing the figures down to January 1, 
1908. I have been fortunate in obtaining the proof 
sheets of this revision, and present in the folloAving 
table the figures for 1904 and 1908 in parallel col- 
umns : 
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TABLE SHOWING GROWTH OF TRUSTS, 1904-1908. 
[Statistics by John Moody] 

January 1, 1904. 
Total 
Number capitalization. 
Classification of trusts. of plants stocks 

acquired or and bonds 
controlled. outstanding. 

Seven greater industrial trusts 1,528 $ 2,662,752,100 

Lesser industrial trusts 3,426 4,055,039,433 

Important industrial trusts in reorgan- 
ization 282 528,551,000 

Total important industrial trusts.. 5,288 $ 7,246,342,533 

Franchise trusts 1,336 3,735,456,071 

Great railroad groups 1,040 9,397,363,907 

All trusts 8,664 $20,379,162,511 

January 1, 1908. 
Total 
Number capitalization, 
Classification of trusts. of plants stocks 

acquired or and bonds 
controlled. outstanding. 

Seven greater industrial trusts 1,638 $2,708,438,754 

Lesser industrial trusts 5,038 8,243,175,000 

Important industrial trusts in reorgan- 
ization 

Total important industrial trusts.. 6,676 $10,951,613,754 

Franchise trusts 2,599 7,789,393,000 

Great railroad groups 745 12,931,154,000 

All trusts 10,020 $31,672,160,754 

This table shows an increase in trust consolida- 
tion and capitalization almost beyond human com- 
prehension. It shows that in these four years the 
trust capitalization was increased by these few men 
in control of the big business of the country more 
than $11,000,000,000, or more than 55 per cent. This 
$31,000,000,000 of industrial, franchise ana Trans- 
portation trust capitalization in 1908 does not rep- 
resent all the corporate power in the hands of the 
Standard Oil-Morgan combination. It does not in- 
clude their financial consolidations — their banks, 
trust companies, and insurance companies. 
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Mark you, sir, four years ago the consolidation 
of industrial, franchise and steam railroad corpora- 
tions aggregated, in round numbers, $20,000,000,- 
000. To-day, in four short years, just those three 
lines of consolidation aggregate over $31,000, : 
000,000. 

Men may treat with indifference this tendency. 
To me, sir, and I believe to the. awakened interest of 
the great American public, it is becoming the one 
question, the one issue. System ownership and, con- 
trol Of business is of course approved by all who 
profit by it directly or indirectly, but to the inde- 
pendent American citizen who is thinking of the wel- 
fare of his country it assumes a grave and portentous 
aspect. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THOSE IN CONTROL. 

Along witli this enormous increase in trust 
power has gone a steady process of centralization in 
the control of that power, until now the entire situa- 
tion is dominated by the Standard Oil-Morgan com- 
bination. Mr. Pratt named seventy-six men. I 
named nearly one hundred, because I wished to in- 
clude in my list enough men to show the method and 
connections of the system. When you begin the 
process of elimination to reach the real source, the 
true fountain head of control over the business life 
of the people of this country, you come down, sir, to 
two names: 

STANDARD OIL AND MORGAN. 

All feuds between these two great powers have 
been put aside. Mr. Morgan's picture hangs on the 
wall of the inner room of the Rockefellers at 2(> 
Broadway. This union was inevitable unless stayed 
by the strong arm of government. In combination 
to-day they are steadily absorbing the smaller pow- 
ers. Some gentlemen in this country may feel con- 
tent with the present situation. Wait a little, Mr. 
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so far as they have any power at all they exercise it 
in a representative capacity. This group contains the 
attorneys, the bank presidents of lesser order, the 
dummy directors, the fillers-in, the figureheads. These 
men are: 



Edwin S. Marston. 
Moses Taylor. 
Henry A. C. Taylor. 
G. W. Perkins. 
Francis M. Bacon. 
C. S. Fairchild. 
John W. Sterling. 
Samuel Sloan. 
Otto H. Kahn. 
Luther Kountze. 
A. D. Juilliard. 
James N. Jarvie. 
H. P. Whitney. 
C. H. Allen. 
A. W. Kretch. 
P. D. Cravath. 
V. Morawetz. 
Paul Morton. 



Levi P. Morton. 
J. IT. Parker. 
EL C. Denim ing. 
H. H. Vreeland. 
Frederick Sturgis. 
Charles H. Russell. 
Woodbury Langdon. 
Ohauncey M. Depew. 
A. E. Orr. 
Oliver H. Payne. 
Charles M. Schwab. 
H. McK. Twombly. 
W. S. Webb. 
James H. Parker. 
E. F. C. Young. 
Charles Dawes. 
Tames B. Forgan. 



Mr. President, any man with ordinary intelli- 
gence, who sees the same names repeated over and 
over again on the various directorates which, in a 
national sense, dominate the great industries of this 
country, will understand how the important business 
interests are in fact welded and fused together into 
one mass under one control. 

Sir, I have named certain individuals from time 
to time in the course of my argument upon the pend- 
ing bill. If I am understood as making war upon 
these men, I disavow it here and now. I do not direct 
my attack against a Rockefeller, a Morgan, a Harri- 
nian. They are but types. They but embody an evil. 
Back of these men is the THING which we must 
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destroy if we would preserve our free institutions. 
Men are as nothing; the system which we have built 
up by privleges, which we have allowed to take pos- 
session of government and control legislation, is the 
real object of my unceasing warfare. 

Mr. President, the statement that the business of 
the country in a national sense is controlled by less 
than 100 men — by less than 50 men — aye, by a mere 
handful of men, requires the citation of no authority 
further than the list of directors of transportation, 
industrial and financial trusts, combinations and cor- 
porations of the country. The official records of those 
institutions are in themselves the proof. 

The business of the country is transacted by cor- 
porations and combinations of corporations. The con- 
trol of corporations rests of necessity with a board 
of directors, the executive committee and the officers 
of the organization. It is therfore only necessary to 
take the great controlling transportation and busi- 
ness organizations of the country, analyze the direc- 
torates, and the truth is ascertained. When the most 
significant names in the Standard Oil-Morgan groups 
are distributed with their all-powerful influence on 
the boards of directors controlling, in a broad way, 
transportation, industrial institutions, mining, iron 
and steel, coal, gas, electric light, shipping, copper, 
and other natural products and the industrial life 
resting upon them, together with the great insurance 
companies, and an overbalancing control of the bank- 
ing institutions of the country, no amount of denun- 
ciation and personal abuse, from whatever source it 
may come, can by any possibility obscure the facts. 
So long as the official records of these controlling 
bodies stand as published to-day, the proof stands, and 
the case is made. 

I* apprehend, Mr. President, that in the near fu- 
ture in the various volumes entitled "The Directory 
of Directors" for the great industrial and commercial 
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centers of the country, after the publicity which these 
names and their manifest connection and control have 
evoked, more "dummies" will be found (laughter), 
and that it will be a work requiring more industry 
and research to root out the control of the men whose 
names appear and what they represent. But it can 
be done. It will be done. 

Mr. President, in the course of my discussion of 
this momentous question I have produced official 
records to prove that the massing and centralization 
of this great money power in the hands of these few 
men, coupled with the operation of the national bank- 
ing laws, has resulted in gathering into a few great 
group banks in New York City practically all the sur- 
plus money of the entire country. I have produced 
record evidence to prove that commercial banking is 
being swallowed up in financial and speculative bank- 
ing. I tried to suggest something of the enormous 
danger threatening our business integrity resulting 
from this change. I traced briefly the story of the 
recent panic; showed that legitimate industry was 
prosperous; that commercial reasons for a panic were 
wanting; but that there were other reasons sufficient 
for its promoters — speculative, political and legisla- 
tive reasons. To accomplish these several purposes 
the panic was carefully planned and skillfully staged. 
It was eminently successful. It removed obstacles 
in the highways of finance, settled old scores, made 
money for its managers, rebuked the "square-deal" ad- 
ministration, disposed of the "third-term" menace, 
weakened support for political policies inimkal to 
fictitious capitalization, and prepared the way for 
emergency currency legislation. Accordingly, we 
have this bill before the senate. 

My friends, each individual has a higher degree of 
citizenship to perform than that of his own immediate 
interests. The interest that every man has in seeing 
to it that this government is the very best govern- 
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ment on earth, is an obligation of citizenship, that is 
too often regarded too lightly. 

Within the last few years I have looked into the 
faces of thousand upon thousands in all the states, be- 
tween Pennsylvania and this Pacific Slope, and I tell 
you to-night — you business men — that you under- 
rate the interest and the intelligence and the deter- 
mination of the great body of the people, if you think 
they will longer consent meekly to pay arbitrary trust 
prices for manufactured products and extravagant 
transportation charges in order to furnish an income 
to the holders of watered stocks. 

What is the proper time to limit capitalization to 
actual investment? If it is not now, when we are on 
the threshold of the greatest danger that ever men- 
aced free institutions, when, I ask, in God's Holy 
Name, should we begin to act? I say to you with all 
the sincerity, and with all the zeal, and with all the 
patriotism that I possess, that the experience of this 
government in the past admonishes us to consider 
these questions now. To consider them at our fire- 
sides, at our counting-rooms, and in our workshops, 
and at the plowshare, and at the polls. 
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VELT ROOSE. 



Flays the Monoerats in a Special Message — Control 
Wealth, Compel Honesty, Says President — 
Washington, January 31st. President's Mes- 
sage to the House. 



"As regards the employers' liability law, I advo- 
cate its immediate re-enactment, limiting its scope so 
that it shall apply only to the class of cases as to 
which the court says it can constitutionally apply, but 
strengthening its provisions within this scope. Inter- 
state employment being thus covered by an adequate 
national law, the field of interstate employment will 
be left to the action of the several states. 

"I also very urgently advise that a comprehensive 
act be passed providing for compensation by the gov- 
ernment to all employes injured in the government 
service. Under the present law, an injured workman 
in the employment of the government has no remedy, 
and the entire burden of the accident falls on the help- 
less man, his wife and his young children. 

"It is all wrong to use the injunction to prevent 
the entirely proper and legitimate actions of labor or- 
gankations in their struggle for industrial betterment, 
or under the guise of protecting property rights un- 
warrantably to avoid the fundamental rights of the 
individual. 

LABOR ABUSED BY INJUNCTION. 

"I again call your attention to the need of some 
action in connecton with the abuse of injunctions in 
labor cases. As regards the rights and wrongs of 
labor and capital, from blacklisting and boycotting, 
the whole matter is covered in admirable fashioj} by 
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the report of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, 
which report should serve as a chart for the guidance 
of both legislative and executive officers. 

"Not only should there be action on certain laws 
affecting wage earners ; there should also be such ac- 
tion on laws better to secure control over great busi- 
ness concerns engaged in interstate commerce and es- 
pecially over the great common carriers. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should be empowered to 
pass upon any rate or practice on its own initiative. 

"The public men, lawyers and editors, who loudly 
proclaim their sympathy for the 'innocent stockhold- 
ers,' when some great law-defying corporation is 
punished, are the first to protest with frantic vehem- 
ence against all effort by law to put a stop to the prac- 
tices which are the real and ultimate source of damage 
alike to the stockholders and the public. 

MUST SHACKLE CUNNING. 

"The new conditions make it necessary to shackle 
cunning, as in the past we have shackled force. The 
vast individual and corporate fortunes, the vast com- 
binations of capital which have marked the develop- 
ment of our industrial system, create new conditions 
and necessitate a change from the old attitude of the 
state and the nation toward the rules regulating the 
acquisition and untrammeled business use of property, 
in order both that property may be adequately pro- 
tected and that at the same time those who hold it 
ma3 T be prevented from wrong-doing. 

WEALTH MUST BE CONTROLLED. 

"The nation will not tolerate an utter lack of con- 
trol over very wealthy men of enormous wealth in the 
industrial, and therefore, in the social lives of all 
our people, some of whom have shown themselves cyni- 
cally and brutally indifferent to the interests of the 
people, and if the congress does not act with good 
tempered and sensible but resolute thoroughness in 
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cutting out the evils and providing an effective super- 
vision, the result is certain to be action on the part 
of the separate states. 

HONESTY IS NECESSARY. 

"The methods by which the Standard Oil people 
and those engaged in the other combinations I have 
spoken of above have achieved great fortunes, can only 
be justified by the advocacy of a system of morality 
which would also justify every form of criminality on 
the part of a labor union, and every form of violence, 
corruption and fraud, from murder to bribery and 
ballot box stuffing, in politics. 

PREVENT STOCK GAMBLING. 

"I do not know whether it is possible, but if pos- 
sible, it is certainly desirable, that in connection with 
measures to restrain stock watering and over-capital- 
izing there should be measures taken to prevent, at 
least, the grosser forms of gambling in securities and 
commodities, such as making large sales of what men 
do not possess, and 'cornering' the market. 

SUBSIDIZING OF WRITERS. 

"The attacks by great corporations on the admin- 
istration's actions had been given a wide circulation 
throughout the country, in the newspapers and other- 
wise, by those writers and speakers who consciously 
or unconsciously act as the representatives of preda- 
tory wealth — wealth accumulated on a giant scale by 
all forms of iniquity, ranging from the oppression of 
wage workers to unfair and unwholesome methods of 
crushing out competition and to defrauding the pub- 
lic by stock jobbing and the manipulation of securi- 
ties. 

"Certain wealthy men of this stamp, whose con- 
duct is abhorrent to every man of ordinarily decent 
conscience, and who commit the hideous wrong of 
teaching our young men that phenomenal business 
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success must ordinarily be based on dishonesty, have 
during the last. few months made it apparent that 
they have banded together to work for a reaction. 

SHOW PEOPLE THE FACTS. 

"The time has come for the strict supervision of 
these great corporations and the limitation of their 
stock and bond issues, under some proper power. It 
will make for conservatism and strength on the com- 
panies doing a legitimate business, and eliminate, let 
us hope, those which are merely speculative in char- 
acter and organized simply to catch the unsuspecting 
or credulous investor. 

CONTROL WEALTH; SAVE REPUBLIC. NO RAID ON 
HONEST WEALTH. 

"We attack only the corrupt men of wealth, who 
find in the purchased politician the most efficient in- 
strument of corruption and in the purchased news- 
paper the most efficient defender of corruption. Our 
main quarrel is not with the agents and representa- 
tives of the interests. They derive their chief power 
from the great sinister offenders who stand behind 
them. They are but puppets, who move as the strings 
are pulled. It is not the puppets, but the strong, cun- 
ning men and the mighty forces working for evil be- 
hind and through the puppets, with whom we have 
to deal." 
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NOGERO TEARS OFF THE MASK OF DUPLIC- 
ITY IN A FRIGHTFUL ARRAIGNMENT 
AND EXPOSURE OF THE MONOCRATS 
AND DESTROYERS OF CIVIC VIRTUE 
AND CITIZENSHIP. 



In this age nearly all civilized men believe, as 
a historical fact, that Jesus Christ was born, — that 
he lived, died, and was resurrected; — and in his resur- 
rection we see an emblem that our loved ones will 
not forever sleep in the dust, but will be restored 
to us. And I apprehend that no more beautiful or 
self-satisfying and sublime imagination can come to 
the human soul than the thought that although the 
candle of life is fast flickering, sooner or later we will 
be restored to the companionship of loved ones gone 
before, or to come after. 

In my judgment, for the human being to attain 
the completest enjoyment he must have some ideal — 
and I believe that the rules of action laid down in the 
Ten Commandments and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to be the most sacred and sublime utter- 
ances ever handed to the human family. If we follow 
these and the doctrines taught by them, we must 
believe that he who does his best duty to himself, to 
his loved ones, to the constituency in which he lives, 
to the state and to the nation, does his best duty to 
his God. And this leads us to that other equable and 
benign maxim, "Do unto others as you would be 
done by." 

All must believe that the highest duties of gov- 
ernments are to protect the weak, to prevent en- 
croachments of the strong, and to promote righteous- 
ness. And to this end the fathers of this country 
laid down as a guidance for all future ages the doc- 
trine of "equal and exact justice for all men alike," 
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and denied the right of special privileges in govern- 
mental affairs. If this be true, then taxation to sup- 
port the government should be based upon every dol- 
lar of producing value, whether owned by the most 
humble or the loftiest rich. 

The fundamental and basic principles of this 
government are the protection of life, liberty and 
happiness. 

The amassing of great fortunes by the few at the 
expense of the many has disclosed the fact that we 
have strayed away from the principles held most 
sacred by the fathers. 

To-day, in this country nearly everything neces- 
sary and indispensable to life, liberty and happiness 
is in the control of the favored few. We all know 
that water, heat, light, fuel and food, means of com- 
munication, highways for transportation, and a me- 
dium of exchange are as indispensable to life, liberty 
and happiness to-day as were food and water to the 
untutored savage. We are also compelled to realize 
that each and all of these are in the control of the 
few at the expense of the many. 

The conditions confronting the American people 
to-day demand the highest patriotism of every citizen, 
and we know that the preservation of this government 
demands the strictest honesty and economy of all 
public servants, in enforcing law as well as in its 
obedience. 

Never in the history of this country nor of the 
world did the conditions require and demand of men 
more fearless, honest, determined and patriotic citi- 
zenship than at the present time. 

To-day, every man should be the opponent of 
everything that tends to slavery in any form. 

To-day, if you look about you at the appalling 
conditions, you must view with alarm the betrayal 
of public trust by obeisance to the golden shadow T 
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of Corporatitis and the corrupting actuality of 
Graftitis. 

The Immortal Lincoln, in his great Lewiston 
speech in 1858, read aloud the preamble of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and added this: 

"This was their majestic interpretation of the econ- 
omy of the universe. This was their lofty and wise 
and noble understanding of the justice of the Creator 
to his creatures. Yes, gentlemen, to all His creatures, 
to the whole great family of man. . They grasped 
not only the whole race of man then living, but they 
reached forward and seized upon the furtherest pos- 
terity. They erected a bea'con to guide their children 
and their children's children, and the countless 
myriads who should inhabit the earth in oth^r ages. 
Wise statesmen as they were, they knew the tendency 
of posterity to breed tyrants, and so they established 
these great self-evident truths that when in the dis- 
tant future some man, some faction, some interest, 
should set up the doctrine that none but rich men, or 
none but white men, or none but Anglo-Saxon white 
men were entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, their posterity might look up again to the 
Declaration of Independence and take courage to re- 
new the battle which their fathers began, so that 
truth and justice and all the humane and Christian 
virtues might not be extinguished from the land, so 
that no man should thereafter dare to limit and cir- 
cumscribe the principles on which the temple of lib- 
erty was being built. Now, my countrymen, if you 
have been taught doctrines conflicting with the Dec- 
laration of Independence; if you have listened to sug- 
gestions which would take away its grandeur and 
mutilate the fair symmetry of its proportions — let me 
entreat you to come bach. Keturn to the fountain 
whose waters spring close by the blood of the Revo- 
lution." 
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These utterances of the great, Immortal Lincoln 
are as sublime as the Declaration of Independence 
itself. 

They go hand in hand with the words of Thom- 
as Jefferson, in his first inaugural address, when he 
framed what is, to me, the most patriotic sentence in 
the English language: "If there be any among us 
who would wish to dissolve this Union, or to change 
its republican form, let them stand undisturbed as 
monuments of the safety with which error of opinion 
may be tolerated, when reason is left free to combat 
it." 

I would to God that I had the power of pen or 
oratory that I could burn these words of the Fathers 
of our country into the hearts of men, so they would 
linger there for all time to come. 

They ought to be taught at every fireside and em- 
blazoned on the walls of every schoolroom of this 
country, and written in the heart of every citizen 
who claims the protection of this government under 
the folds of the country's flag. 

The subsidizing of seats of learning by the "Cap- 
tains of Industry" to teach doctrines conflicting with 
these utterances of the two Immortals— Jefferson and 
Lincoln — may be commercial popularity now, but woe 
betide the hour when this country forgets those sa- 
cred doctrines of the Fathers. 

These sacred words were the fruits of ages of tyr- 
anny. 

The tyranny of taxation, without representation, 
was no greater tyranny than that of the mighty trusts 
of this country against the government in furnishing 
rotton beef and shoddy to its soldiers in the time of 
the late war. 

The tyranny of slavery was no greater than the 
tyranny of omission of this government, that unre- 
strainedly permits the financial, industrial and trans-, 
portation vampires, by illegal combinations, to as- 
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sume and exercise the prerogative of sovereignty, and 
absorb all wealth into their private purses, and then, 
like a band of cowering law-breakers, sneak from the 
sovereign process of the nation and contemptuously 
bid defiance to its courts of justice. 

The industrial and transportation tyranny of 
Rockefeller and Carnegie and Hill and Harriman 
was never equaled by all the czars of all the Russias. 

The tyranny of taxation without representation 
was no greater tyranny than the tyranny of combined 
wealth that plunders every home of its mite in order 
to enrich the already enriched. 

The imposition of high taxes on the necessaries 
of the poor that have to be purchased with their in- 
comes, and the escape from all taxation of the incomes 
of the rich, is an iniquity unparalleled in the history 
of governments. 

The toleration of the Food Trust that robs every 
housewife of the last penny by selling fourteen ounces 
of tomatoes and twenty-six ounces of water for two- 
and-a-half pounds of food product is the same kind 
of righteousness that enables Rockefeller and Hill 
and Morgan and Harriman to put a hundred million 
of water into a trust corporation, and is the highest 
quality of evidence that all governments are experi- 
mental. 

Food, fuel, heat, light, iron, copper and lead, and 
means of communication and transportation, and a 
medium of exchange, are as indispensable to life to- 
day as were air and water to the savages who roamed 
the plains. And when a government supinely per- 
mits one man, or set of men, to control the quantity, 
quality or price of one of these, it confesses its in- 
capacity to govern or control the rapacity of the Shy- 
locks who would despoil a people and country's honor 
for personal enrichment. 

Jesus of Nazareth drove the money changers 
from the temple for grafting from the unwary. 
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The desecration of that temple was Sunday 
School reverence in comparison with the desecration 
of the temple of liberty and justice by the Bacchana- 
lian graftitis of these conspirators of to-day. 

To-day we are brought face to face with the ques- 
tion and are forced to ask, "Has individuality and 
patriotism forever surrendered to corporatitis and 
graftitis?" 

Nearly every corporation exercising the right of 
sovereignty in handling the sacred funds for the 
widow and the orphan's relief has been looted by the 
"Captains of Industry" and the "Swag" divided be- 
tween them as mercilessly and brazenly as the high- 
wayman takes it from you at the point of a gun. 

In the very heart of the nation, at Chicago, we 
find these trusts brazenly engaged in fouling the food 
products of the nation to enrich themselves by graft. 

In almost every municipality in the nation men 
under the mantle and cloak of great riches and as- 
sumed respectability are being exposed for flagrant 
violations of public duty, profligacy of public trust, 
and graftitis, 

It would almost appear as if the time has come 
when great riches and high positions, instead of being 
guarantees of honesty, are mantles of corruption and 
cloaks of infidelity to public trust and public service. 

The country was never so much in need of honest 
men — men who think more of country and country's 
honor than money; more men like Washington and 
Jefferson and Jackson and Lincoln, whose patriotism 
was not awed by the "Golden Calf." 

Within my personal experience of only the pres- 
ent generation I have seen governmental conditions 
in this country change, until to-day the horoscope 
that presents itself is so appalling that it "unnerves" 
and makes every patriotic citizen "tremble." 
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To-day the endangering possibilities that gave 
alarm to Mr. Washington and Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Lincoln are existing actualities. 

To-day this government is as irrevocably within 
the power and clutches of the mighty trusts as were 
the subjects of Rome within the power of the crown, 
and as were the slaves of the South within the power 
of their owners. 

The senators under Nero and Julius Ca3sar were 
less willing to do the bidding and were less servile to 
their masters than are the senators of the United 
States to-day to the railroad and other trust interests. 

To-day the great trusts of this nation, headed by 
the railroad trust, the steel trust, the Oil trust and 
the meat and produce trusts, name, and have complete 
control of the Fnited States senate and congress, the 
Supreme Court, the cabinet and the legislatures of 
every state within this Union. 

And if the correspondence between Mr. Harri- 
man and the head of this government is a true repre- 
sentation of what it pretends to be, then, up until 
the hour that the President of the United States and 
Mr. Harriman fell out, they were both "practical 
men." And every man who has been in public life, 
or conversant with its affairs, knows what that phrase 
means. 

I have seen this government, in the short space 
of twenty-five years, go through a metamorphosis, or 
transition of form, from what it was intended by the 
Fathers, to that of the most distinctive money oli- 
garchy of the world's history. 

One of the statesmen of the day has truly and 
aptly said: "Individualism as against combinations 
must survive or the Republic will have lost its mean- 
ing." 

I have seen individual ism's complete surrender 
to combinations. 
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So effectually has individualism become the prey 
of combinations that to-day the fearless Republican 
senator, La Follette, says: "Less than one hundred 
men manipulate and control all industrial, commer- 
cial and agricultural life of the United States." 

I have seen almost fulfilled the awful prophecy 
"that unnerved and caused to tremble" the immortal 
Lincoln, made November 21, 1864. "It has been in- 
deed a trying hour for the Republic ; but I see in the 
near future a crisis approaching, that unnerves me 
and causes me to tremble for the safety of my coun- 
try. 

"As a result of the war, corporations have been 
enthroned and an era of corruption in high places 
will follow, and the money power of the country will 
endeavor to prolong its reign by working upon the 
prejudices of the people, until all wealth is aggre- 
gated in a few hands and the Republic is destroyed.' 9 

I have seen the constitutional safeguards guar- 
anteed to all men alike set at naught, and they are 
to-day supplanted by unwarrantable encroachments 
and usurpations of a handful of men, until all the 
power of an unbridled oligarchy is exercised against 
whomsoever incurs its displeasure. 

Has the prophecy that "unnerved" and made Mr. 
Lincoln "tremble" been already fulfilled? 

Has this Republic lost its meaning? 

If so, is it because the head of this government 
and the heads of the trusts have been and "are prac- 
tical men?" 

Was it because "you and I are practical men" 
that the railroads have been permitted, under this 
administration, to exchange fifty millions of acres 
of valueless desert lands, in Washington, Oregon and 
California, for fifty million acres of the most valu- 
able timber lands in all the world, worth at least one 
hundred dollars an acre, or the stupendous sum of 
five billions of dollars — the most stupendous graft or 
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steal ever perpetrated against any civilized people — 
for nothing? 

Was it because "you and I are practical men" 
that suits and prosecutions, that were brought by the 
government against the great railways and railway 
managers, three years ago, to annul pooling agree- 
ments and other violations of law, were dismissed 
and abandoned at the instance of the government, and 
moot investigations were substituted in their place 
and stead? Although the Sherman anti-trust law 
has been on the statute books for nearly twenty years, 
no real, vigorous prosecution has ever been begun un- 
til now, just before an election. 

Was it because "you and I are practical men" 
that about this time Mr. Paul Morton, general man- 
ager of the Santa Fe Railway, was taken from the 
Santa Fe Railroad, and Mr. Elihu Root, the attorney 
for more trust corporations than any other man in 
the United States, was taken from the trusts and put 
in the cabinet, to permit the statute of limitations to 
run against this most dastardly political knavery? 

Was it because "you and I are practical 111611" 
that the Interstate Commerce law of 1887 was de- 
clared inoperative, and none to take its place has ever 
been enacted to regulate railway charges? 

Was it because "you and I are practical men" 
that the Hepburn bill was passed, that does NOT 
regulate railway rates, but only hoodwinked the peo- 
ple into the belief that they were getting a rate bill, 
and one that enables the railroads to exact $200,- 
000,000 a year more than before? 

Was it because "you and I are practical men'' 
that the orders of the Commerce Commission and en- 
forcement of the act are suspended until the railways 
can test them through the courts? Why not, with 
equal justice, suspend the criminal statutes, in re, vio- 
lation of the revenue laws and the tariff act? Or the 
criminal statutes, in violation of arson, rape, treason 
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and murder, until the criminals could test the laws in 
the courts? Why these special privileges to the rail- 
ways? 

Was it because "you and I are practical men" 
that "a few weeks before 1 \vrite my message, I shall 
get you to come down to discuss certain government 
matters." 

Was it because "you and I are practical men" 
that the New York Herald published a dispatch from 
Cincinnati, a few weeks ago, to the effect that Mr. 
Harriman, the president of the Southern Pacific Itail^ 
wajr Company, had exhibited "checks to the National 
Republican Committee from each of the Harriman 
roads, aggregating f 268,000, and he himself admitted 
that he and his friends raised |250,000 more for the 
state campaign in New York?" 

If the railroads Mr. Harriman represents paid 
to the National Republican Committee and the State 
Committee of New York |518,000, and he has only 
about 20,000 miles of the total mileage, amounting 
to 200,000 miles, how much did all the railroads pay 
to control the last election? 

Any school boy can figure that ! It would be just 
ten times as much, or five million one hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars. 

If the railroad trust paid $5,180,000 to control 
the last elections, how much did the Steel Trust, and 
the Bank Trust, and the Insurance Trust, and the 
Beef Trust, and the Grain Trust, and the Coal Trust, 
and the Lumber Trust, and the 1,700 other trusts, 
pay? Echo answers — the answer is lost in the echo 
of unuttered words ! 

Was it because "you and I are practical men" 
that Mr. Quarles and Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, both 
railroad representatives, after they had been ostra- 
cised by the people of Wisconsin, led by Mr. La Toi- 
lette, w r ere put on the Federal bench, for life, to con- 
strue law r s violated bv the railways? 
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Was it because "you and I are practical meu M 
that "at present I see no Pacific Slope man, who 
would be competent to fill a cabinet position? 

Since the foregoing was written Mr. Metcalf, one 
of the former attorneys of the Southern Pacific, has 
been discovered. . 

Was it because "you and I are practical men" 
that Mr. Roosevelt and his secretary of state, Mr. 
Root, claim that, by treaty with Japan, they can 
nullify the Constitution of the United States, and 
through such treaty enact laws to regulate state and 
local affairs, even to compelling taxpayers to main- 
tain public schools to educate alien Japanese in de- 
fiance of what Mr. Jefferson says : "THE SUPPORT 
OP THE STATE GOVERNMENTS IN ALL THEIR 
RIGHTS, AS THE MOST COMPETENT ADMIN- 
ISTRATIONS FOR OUR DOMESTIC CONCERNS, 
ARE THE SUREST BULWARKS AGAINST 
ANTI-REPUBLICAN TENDENCIES." 

Was it because the president of the United States 
and the heads of the trusts "are practical men" that 
ex-Senator Wm. E. Chandler and Senator Tillman 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bellamy Storer and Archbishop 
Ireland and Henry M. Whitney and Judge Alton R. 
Parker and Edward H. Harriman and Eugene M. 
Foss and Col. Wm. D. Mann and M. Richard and 
John F. Stevens and ex-Congressman Wadsworth 
are all in the "Ananias" class? 

Was it because "you and I are practical men" 
that the railroads have been allowed, through combi- 
nations, to increase their net earnings in ten years 
250 per cent., and double in ten years their net in- 
come per mile of road; and now take one billion dol- 
lars per year from the people as their net income? 

Was it because "you and I are practical men" 
that men who are presumed to be innocent until they 
are proven guilty were condemned by the chief ex- 
ecutive of the nation as "undesirable citizens?'' 
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Was it because "you and T are practical men" 
that they now ask for more concentration of power? 

It was concentration of power that destroyed 
Thebes and Carthage and Alexandria and Rome. It 
was concentration of power that bathed Europe in 
blood. It was concentration of power that made your 
fathers and mine die for this republic. 

It was concentration of power that gnawed at our 
heartstrings and compelled us to grasp the very first 
opportunity and excuse to free Cuba. 

It was concentration of power that compelled 
us to tax ourselves to free the Philippines. It was 
concentration of power that gave us Washington and 
Jefferson and Lincoln, the Immortals — and saved this 
republic. It was concentration of power that gave us 
the sacred principles of Democracy on which this 
government rests. 

It was agaipst concentration of power that Mr. 
Jefferson was speaking when in his autobiography, at 
page 121, writing of the judiciary at the pleasure of 
the king, he says : 

"It is not enough that honest men are appointed 
judges. All know the influence of interest on the 
mind of man and how unconsciously his judgment is 
warped by that influence. * * * We have seen, 
too, that contrary to all correct example, they are in 
the habit of going out of the question before them to 
throw an anchor ahead and grapple further hold for 
future advances of power. They are then, in fact, the 
corps of sappers and miners, steadily working to 
undermine the independent rights of the states and to 
consolidate all power in the hands of that government 
in which they have so important a freehold estate. 
But it is not by the consolidation or concentration 
of power, but by their distribution, that good govern- 
ment is effected. Were not this country already di- 
vided into states, that division must be made, that 
each might do for itself what concerns itself directly 
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and what it can so much better do than a distant 
authority. Every state is again divided into counties, 
each to take care of what lies within its local bounds ; 
each county again into townships or wards, to manage 
minute details ; and every ward into farms, to be gov- 
erned each by its individual proprietor. Were tee 
directed from Washington when to sow and when to 
reap, we should soon want bread. It is by this par- 
tition of cares, descending in gradation from general 
to particular, that the mass of human affairs may be 
best managed for the good and prosperity of all." 

And Mr. Lincoln, writing of Thomas Jefferson, 
April 6, 1859, says : 

"But soberly, it is no child's play to save the 
principles of Jefferson from total overthrow in this 
nation. The principles of Jefferson are the defini- 
tions and axioms of free society, and yet they are de- 
nied and evaded with no small show of success. One 
dashingly calls them 'glittering generalities.' Another 
bluntly calls them 'self-evident lies,' and others in- 
sidiously argue that they apply to 'superior races.' 
These expressions differing in form are identical in 
object and effect — the supplanting the principles of 
free government and restoring those of classification, 
caste and legitimacy. They would delight a convoca- 
tion of crowned heads plotting against the people. 
They are the vanguard, the miners and sappers of re- 
turning despotism. We must repulse them or they 
will subjugate us. All honor to Jefferson — to the 
man, who in the concrete pressure of a struggle for 
national independence by a single people, had the 
coolness, forecast and sagacity to introduce into a 
merely revolutionary document an abstract truth, ap- 
plicable to all men and all times, and so embalm it 
there that to-day, and in all coming days, it shall be a 
rebuke and stumbling block to the very harbingers of 
reappearing tyranny and oppression." 
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It won't do to allow these questions to go un- 
answered. 

The dangers pointed out by the fathers are upon 
us and it is the duty of every American to look them 
squarely in the face. They cannot be dodged behind 
party loyalty or church dogma or creed or indifference 
and inaction. 

They are our heritage of indifference and in- 
action ; awful black clouds of endangering reality that 
threaten the fabric of the most sublime system of gov- 
ernment ever devised by man. 

This age of commercialism has gotten the nation 
money drunk. 

And it is not only money drunk, but it is whiskey 
drunk. 

And to this, to my mind, is the great responsi- 
bility for the debasement of citizenship. 

Statistics show that during the last decade the 
consumption of alcoholic liquors has increased over 
45 per cent., while the population increased but 24 per 
cent. In 1895, with a population of 69,000,000, the 
consumption was 1,140,764,716 gallons, or 16^ gal- 
lons for every man, woman and child. In 1905, with 
a population to 85,568,159, the consumption has in- 
creased to 1,658,609,958 gallons, or 19£ gallons for 
every man, woman and child, or 72 gallons for every 
voter in the United States. Is it any wonder that men 
in high places have become corrupt? 

As the whiskey traffic has increased, I see a rela 
tive increase in crime. 

And as the whiskey traffic and crime have in- 
creased, I see a relative debasement of citizenship. 

I CHARGE TO THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 
BOTH THE INCREASE IN CRIME AND THE 
DEBASEMENT OF OUR HIGH STANDARD OF 
CITIZENSHIP. 

I am not alone of this belief. The most enlight- 
ened thought of the age is of this opinion. 
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The Keview of Reviews for December, 1905, page 
740, contains the following article : "Writing in the 
Hilfe (Berlin), Dr. Otto Juliusburger analyzes the in- 
fluence of alcohol on crime. There is no doubt, lie 
says, that the main source of crime is to be found in 
the excessive use of alcohol. Statistics prove this. 
The results, for instance, obtained by the municipal- 
ity of Zurich, Switzerland, are striking. In 1891, 11(> 
persons were sentenced for inflicting bodily injuries. 
The deeds were committed on Saturday by 18, on Sun- 
day by GO, on Monday by 22, and on each of the other 
days by 4 persons. Similar experiences are reported 
from other places. 

In the city of Edinburgh the arrests for intoxica- 
tion between 8 o'clock Sunday morning and 8 o'clock 
Monday morning were, during two years, 1,357. This 
was before the closure of saloons on Sunday. After 
the closure, the arrests were 328, and in 1896-97, only 
223, in spite of the increased population. 

In Ireland, the imprisonments on Sundays in 
1877-78 amounted to 4,555, before the compulsory 
Sunday closure, but from 1885 to 1886, only 2,500 ar- 
rests were made, though the law was only effectual in 
part. 

Commenting on the English military station in 
India, Sir Richard Temple states that if the soldiers 
only could stop drinking they would be practically 
free from crime and military faults. 

The Chief Surgeon of the Swiss army states, oil 
the same line, that if it were possible to eliminate 
alcohol from the garrisons the military courts also 
could be removed. 

The Swedish writer, Dr. Helenius, in his cele- 
brated work on "Alcoholism," proves minutely the in- 
fluence of alcohol on crime. Among 954 criminals 
condemned to the penitentiary, 62.2 per cent, were 
drunkards, but among backsliders, sentenced the sec- 
ond time, the percentage was still larger. The writer 
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found, in penitentiaries for men, among 5,655 sen- 
tenced for the first time, 49.8 per cent. ; among 4,733, 
oftener sentenced, 55 per cent. In prisons for men 
this percentage was much larger, but still more among 
women, where he found 17 per cent, out of 570 sen- 
tenced for the first time, and 46 per cent, out of 534 
condemned several times, for crimes committed under 
the influence of alcohol. 

In our own country the conditions and results are 
more marked. I have a letter from the Warden of the 
penitentiary at Walla Walla, Wash., dated Febru- 
ary 8, 1900. He says : 
Hon. A. D. Warner, Everett, Wash. 

My Dear Warner — I beg to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter written the 18th ult., and ask indul- 
gence in my seeming neglect in replying to same. 

The number of prisoners confined in the peni- 
tentiary at this date is 353 — 349 males and 4 females. 
Of this number 216 claim to be intemperate and 137 
temperate. 

Since September 30, 1898, I have received 340 
prisoners; of this number 296 claim to be intemper- 
ate and 44 temperate. 

I have no record showing the number of men in 
the prison having committed crime under the influence 
of alcohol, nor have I any record showing the number 
that have never used intoxicating drink. I am of the 
opinion, however, that there is no man that you can 
find in the penitentiary who has not indulged more or 
less in the use of liquor; in my opinion 85 per cent., 
probably more, are the victims, directly or indirectly, 
of alcohol. 

The number of prisoners on hand at present com- 
mitted for the crime of murder, manslaughter, as- 
sault with deadly weapons, etc., is 77; of this number 
54 claim to be intemperate and 23 temperate. I have 
no record from which I can inform you of the num- 
ber committed for murder, etc., who were under the 
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influence of alcohol at the time of committing crime. 
I trust that this information will be of some value to 
you in preparing your articles, and regret that I can 
not answer the questions that you propound more 
accurately. At any time I can be of service to you 
in any way, I hope you will not hesitate to command 
me. 

With sincere regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 

J. B. CATRON, 
Warden State Penitentiary. 

What Mr. Catron says is probably true of every 
prison in the nation. 

In view of those facts we will first thoroughly 
understand the words of the famous criminologist, 
Liszt. He says: "Our penalties do not improve nor 
frighten criminals; they do not at all prevent crime, 
but work the other way, strengthening it." 

This argument induces Dr. Juliusburger to sug- 
gest an entirely new method of fighting the evil. "One 
of the chief prejudices for alcorolic drinks," he says, 
"is the belief in their value for nourishment and 
strength. The moment these idols fall to the ground 
the diffusion of crime will cease. Public schools 
should finally begin to teach upon this most important 
subject. Moreover, society should change its attitude 
toward those sentenced for acts committed while un- 
der the influence of alcohol. 

"If we simply shut up the delinquents, and only 
remove the alcohol for the time being, we will not ob- 
tain an essential improvement of their nature. The 
penitentiary or prison penalty should be supplanted by 
a thorough and serious education. The victims must 
learn that alcohol is their destroyer, but any onesided 
moralizing method of teaching should be avoided. In- 
stead, they must, according to capacity, be led into a 
knowledge of the effects of alcohol and equipped with 
all the weapons of science." 
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At last I am endorsed. This language from these 
eminent criminologists and experts on nervous dis- 
eases endorse my contention for the last six years: 
That the only true and effectual means of successfully 
fighting the liquor traffic was, and is, "TO TEACH 
THE YOUTH OF THE COUNTEY THE POISON- 
OUS EFFECT OF ALCOHOL ON THE MENTAL 
AND PHYSICAL BEING, as well as on the moral 
being, and get him to understand that instead of al- 
coholic liquors being strengthening and nourishing, 
they are weakening and poisonous to every fiber of 
his being. 

If you can get the young man to see that his phys- 
ical and mental being is impaired by the use of this 
accursed stuff, then you have accomplished more than 
half the battle. For every young man's first ambi- 
tion, if he has any at all, is to have a strong mental- 
ity and strong physique. And unless he has these he 
can not have a strong moral nature. 

His moral being will develop in the same propor- 
t\on and relatively as his physical and mental being 
is developed by his education, environments and op- 
portunities. 

APPETITE FOE STEONG DEINK IS GENE- 
RATED BY TEMPTATION AND APPEASED BY 
OPPOETUNITY. 

You have been furnishing him with both the 
temptation and opportunity. If he is a weakling phys- 
ically he will be a weakling mentally. 

And if he is a weakling physically and mentally 
he certainlv can not be strong morally. 

But if he is strong physically and mentally he 
will have learned that alcoholic liquors, instead of 
being nourishing, are enfeebling, and he will be 
strong morally. 

The evidence in this field of thought is moun- 
tainous high and overwhelmingly convincing. 
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The line of authorities is unbroken. The best ex- 
perts on nervous diseases on earth are a unit on the 
question. 

I have contended for years that the great trou- 
ble with the temperance cause, and, I fear, largely 
the reason for the appalling increase in the liquor 
traffic, has been that the temperance people and the 
pulpit have been appealing to the moral being and 
have been neglecting the physical and mental devel- 
opment of the youth of the land. 

You have been talking to the wrong end of the 
man. You have been talking to his moral sense lie- 
fore he has had it developed, and you have neglected 
his physical and mental development and vigor, and 
instead of decreasing the consumption of alcoholir 
beverages and crime, you have been increasing both, 
to the destruction of manhood and debasement of cit- 
izenship. 

That alcohol is a POISON is recognized now l»y 
every reputable physician in the land. In fact, it is 
not now prescribed by any reputable physician, ex 
cept as a last resort. History does not record any 
error in the whole range of thought that has caused 
more crucifixion of man than the one that alcohol is 
strengthening and nourishing. 

Dr. Bleuler of Switzerland says (In Journal 
of Inebriety, April, 1899) : "The physiological effect 
of alcohol is that of POISON; even the moderate use, 
as now practiced, is injurious." 

Dr. Belval (French Journal of Hygiene) says: 
"Perfectly pure Ethyl-alcohol itself exercises a dan- 
gerous action upon the animal economy, and must 1m j 
considered a TKUE POISON." 

Dr. Adolph Fick, Wurzberg University, Ger 
many, says: "We shall have to class alcohol as a 
POISON, which, on becoming mixed with the blood, 
causes a disturbance in the functions of every organ." 
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Dr. J. F. Paine says (in London Lancet) : "Al- 
cohol is a POISON causing damage to the tissues, and 
produces functional disturbance." 

Dr. A. Forel, professor of nervous diseases, Uni- 
versity of Zurich, Switzerland, says : "Alcohol, even 
when diluted, as in wine, beer and cider, is a POI- 
SON which changes pathologically the tissues of the 
body and leads to fatty degeneration; it also injures 
the brain by producing paralysis and disarrangement 
of the functions. That has been demonstrated by 
Kraepelin, Smith, Furer, Aschaffenburg, and a host 
of others. Life is considerably shortened by use of 
alcohol in large quantities, and the moderate con- 
sumption shortens it five or six years." 

Prof. Bunge of Switzerland says: "Demonstra- 
tions have been made through thousand-fold experi- 
ments that establish conclusively that soldiers in 
times of peace or war, in climates hot, cold or rainy, 
endure the fatigue and exertions of the most exhaust- 
ing marches and maneuvers when they are deprived 
ABSOLUTELY of all alcoholic drinks. A table- 
spoonful of alcohol diluted, taken in 24 hours, causes 
4,300 extra heart beats, and in a secondary effect 
narcotizes the recuperative forces." 

Dr. Hamerton says (in the Intellectual Life): 
"It is possible to endure the most unhealthy labor 
when there are frequent intervals of invigorating 
exercise, accompanied by habits of strict sobriety." 

Dr. Richardson, England's most eminent phy- 
sician, says: "Alcohol does not act upon the heart 
directly and cause it to contract with more force. 
The idea that alcohol gives energy and activity to 
the muscles is entirely false. It really weakens 
muscular contraction. The enfeeblement begins in 
the first stage, and continues in the other stages with 
increased effect. The heart beats quickly merely be- 
cause the resistance of the minute controlling vessels 
is taken off, and it works without being under proper 
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regulation. What is called a stimulation or excite- 
ment is, in absolute fact, a relaxation, a partial 
paralysis of one of the most important mechanisms 
in the animal body. Alcohol should be ranked among 
the narcotics. Alcohol I consider the most destruc- 
tive force to the mental faculties, and it probably 
causes more disgrace and ruin than all other agents." 

Dr. Crothers, superintendent of Walnut Lodge 
Hospital, Hartford, Conn., says, in the New York 
Medical Record : "The immediate effect of alcohol is 
to obscure and break up the power of discriminating 
between right and wrong. The physiological fact is 
that legal penalties which are supposed to appeal to 
the higher brain is so impaired and the brain palsied 
by alcohol that it can not respond to these influ- 
ences." 

Dr. W. A. Jones of Minneapolis, one of the best 
experts on nervous diseases in this country, testified 
in a case : "That the constant use of alcohol by one of 
nervous temperament would produce insanity ;" and, 
"from his experience of 24 years in charge of the 
insane asylum at St. Peter, that alcohol was re- 
sponsible for a very large percentage, possibly 80 per 
cent., of the insanity." 

Dr. N. S. Davis of Chicago, who instituted au 
extensive series of experiments to determine the effect 
of the different articles of food and drink on the 
temperature of the system, says: "I proved to my 
complete satisfaction that during the. digestion of all 
kinds of food the temperature of the body increased, 
but when alcohol is taken the temperature begins to 
fall within half an hour, and continues to decrease for 
two or three hours, and that the reduction of tempera- 
ture in extent as well as duration is'in exact propor- 
tion to the amount of alcohol." 

Sir Henry Thompson, one of England's greatest 
physicians, says: "I may not hesitate to say that, 
after a long and wide experience, I am still firmly 
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convinced that the habitual use of wine, beer or 
spirits is a physiological error, say, for nineteen per- 
sons out of twenty. In other words, the great major- 
ity of the human race, at any age, of either sex, will 
enjoy better health, both of body and mind, and will 
live longer, without any alcoholic drinks whatever, 
than with habitual indulgence in their use, even 
although such use be what is popularly understood 
as quite moderate." 

Dr. MacFie of Edinburgh says, in the British 
Medical Journal: "The day of three-bottle men has 
gone. The opinion of the profession to-day is that a 
condition of health requires no alcohol. We have our 
technical schools; we must have our public baths, 
our public gymnasium, our boating lake and our 
grounds and places for recreation. 

"I have found nothing of avail in the case of the 
confirmed drunkard, except confinement in a house or 
asylum; but with the intermittent personal influence 
is of most account; picturing in the darkest colors 
the pains and penalties that result have brought back 
to light many who have entered the downward path. 

;Dr. Ryan says, in "Under the Red Crescent," in 
accounting for the speedy cures in the Turkish 
soldiery : "The magnificent physique and robust con- 
stitution of the ordinary Turkish soldier I believe to 
be due mainly to two causes : In the first place, they 
never touch alcohol ; and in the second, the traditions 
of Turkish social life and the rigid guardianship 
exercised over Turkish women have effectually kept 
out the scrofulous taint." 

Dr. Hayes, the Arctic explorer, says: "Liquor 
does not fortify against cold. While fat is absolutely 
essential to life in the Arctic countries, alcohol is 
positively injurious. I have known strong, able- 
bodied men to become utterly incapable of resisting 
cold in consequence of the long continued use of 
alcoholic drink." 
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Francis Galton says: "THE LAW OF HERED- 
ITY is, in this connection, well worth notice. The 
world is beginning to perceive 'that the life of each 
individual is, in some real sense, a continuation of 
the lives of his ancestors.' Each of us is the footing 
up of a double column of figures that goes back to 
the first pair." 

"We are omnibuses," remarks Holmes, "in which 
all our ancestors ride. We inherit from our parents 
our features, our physical vigor, our mental facul- 
ties, and even much of our moral character. Often 
when one generation is skipped the qualities will re- 
appear in the following one. The virtues, as well as 
the vices, of our forefathers have added to, or sub- 
tracted from, the strength of our brain and muscle. 
The evil tendencies of our nature, which it is the 
struggle of our lives to resist, constitute a part of our 
heirlooms from the past. Our descendants, in turn, 
will have reason to bless us only if we hand down to 
them a pure and healthy physical, mental and moral 
being." 

Dr. Willard Parker saj r s: "There is a marked 
tendency in nature to transmit all disease conditions. 
Thus, the children of consumptive parents are apt to 
be consumptives. But of all agents, alcohol is the 
most potent in establishing a heredity that exhibits 
itself in the destruction of mind and body. Its ma- 
lign influence was observed by the ancients long be- 
fore the production of whiskey or brandy, or other 
distilled liquors, and when fermented liquor or wines 
only were known. Aristotle says : 'Drunken women 
have children like unto themselves.' And Plutarch 
remarks : 'One drunkard is the father of another/ 
The drunkard by inheritance is a more helpless slave 
than his progenitor, and his children are more help- 
less still, only on the mother's side there is an un- 
tainted blood. For there is not onty a propensity 
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transmitted, but an actual disease of the nervous sys- 
tem." 

Dr. Andrew Clark, Queen Victoria's physician 
for many years, said: "I am so horrified at intem- 
perance and the consumption of alcohol in the coun- 
try that I sometimes feel like giving up everything 
and going forth in hoty crusade, preaching to all men 
beware of the enemy of the race." 

Cardinal McCabe of Ireland says: "The terrible 
crime of drunkenness is like a wild boar ravaging 
our unfortunate country. It is the great source of 
misery and crime." 

Cardinal Manning said : "As the pastor of souls 
I have before me the wrecks of men, women and chil- 
dren, home and all sanctities of life. I see prosperity 
turned into temptation, the wages of industry not 
only wasted, but as they increase, making the plague 
more deadly." 

Canon Wilberforce, one of the most eminent 
ecclesiastics of England, says : "1 am convinced that 
I speak the mind of tens of thousands when I say that 
there is at this moment no form of temptation to com- 
pare with the great licensed liquor traffic of this na- 
tion." 

Mr. Gladstone said: "Greater calamities are in- 
flicted on mankind by intemperance than by the great- 
est historical scourges of war, pestilence and famine. 
This is all true — and it is the measure of our discredit 
and disgrace." 

Mr. Ruskin says: "The encouragement of diunk- 
enness for the sake of profit on the sale of drink is 
certainly one of the most criminal methods of assas- 
sination for money hitherto adopted by the bravos of 
any age or country." 

Hon. Charles Buxton says : "The struggle of the 
school, the library and the church, all united against 
the beer house and the gin place, is but one develop- 
ment of the war between heaven and hell," 
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Lord Chief Justice Coleridge of England says: 
"There is scarcely a crime before me that is not di- 
rectly or indirectly caused by strong drink." 

Lord Cobridge said: "The fact is plain that 
drunkenness was a vice which filled the jails of Eng- 
land, and if they could make England sober they 
could do away with nine-tenths of the prisons." 

ltight Honorable Justice Hawkins of England 
says: "In many a cottage that is denuded of the 
commonest articles of comfort and necessity article 
after article has gone to the pawnshop, simply for the 
purpose of providing that hideous tyrant, drink; and 
I do believe that nine-tenths of the crime committed 
in this country — and certainly in this county — is en- 
gendered within the doors of the drinking house." 

Gen. W. H. Harrison, when a candidate for pres- 
ident of this country, made the bold statement: "1 
am one of a class of seventeen young men who gradu- 
ated, and the other sixteen filled drunkards' graves, 
all through the pernicious habit of wine drinking." 

Abraham Lincoln said, in an address on Wash- 
ington's birthday: "Of our political revolution of 
1776 we are justly proud. It has given us a degree 
of political freedom far exceeding that of any other 
nation of the earth. In it the world has found a solu- 
tion of the long-mooted problem as to the capability 
of man to govern himself. In it was the germ which 
has vegetated and still is to grow and expand into 
the universal liberty of mankind. But with all these 
glorious results, past, present and to come, it had its 
evils, too. It breathed forth famine, swam in blood, 
and rode in fire; and long, long after, the orphan's 
cry and the widow's w r ail continued to break the sad 
silence that ensued. These were the price, the inevi- 
table price, paid for the blessings it brought. 

"The liquor traffic is a curse in society, eating 
out its vitals. Turn now to the temperance revolu- 
tion. In it we shall find a stronger bondage broken. 
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a viler slavery manumitted, a greater tyrant deposed; 
in it, more want supplied, more disease healed, more 
sorrow assuaged. By it, no orphans starving, no 
widows weeping; none wounded in feeling, none in- 
jured in interest. Even the dram-maker and dram- 
seller will have glided into other occupations so grad- 
ually as never to have felt the change, and will stand 
ready to join all others in the universal song of glad- 
ness. And what a noble ally this to the cause of 
political freedom ! With such an aid, its march can- 
not fail to be on and on, till every son of earth shall 
drink in rich fruition the sorrow-quenching draughts 
of perfect liberty! Happy day, when all appetites 
controlled, all passions subdued, all matter subju- 
gated, mind — all-conquering mind — shall live and 
move, the monarch of the world ! Glorious consum- 
mation! Hail, fall of furj'! Reign of reason, all 
hail ! 

"And when the victory shall be complete — when 
there shall be neither a slave nor a drunkard on the 
earth — how proud the title of that land which may 
truly claim to be the birthplace and the cradle of 
both those revolutions that shall have ended in that 
victory! How nobly distinguished that people who 
shall have planted and nurtured to maturity both the 
political and moral freedom of their species !" 

Horace Greeley said, "I believe the dominance 
of the saloon is just now the great bar to better 
municipal government, and therefore my voice and 
my vote are against the saloon candidate, if I know 
him." 

That great statesman, John Sherman, said, in an 
address to young men, "Abandon liquor as you would 
a pestilence, for liquor is a curse that Avrecks more 
lives than all the other plagues combined. " 

The late President McKinley said: "We need 
scarcely remind you that the liquor traffic, Avhich is 
sought to be legalized by the license section, is one 
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that deeply concerns not only the honor of this great 
state, but also the material, moral and social interests 
of all the people. There is not a home or hamlet in 
the state that is beyond its influence. Its evils are 
widespread and far-reaching." 

Wendell Phillips says : "The broadest and most 
far-sighted intellect is utterly unable to see the ulti- 
mate consequences of this great social scourge." 

John AVanamaker says: "The drunkard who 
votes for prohibition is a freer man than the total 
abstainer who carries water on both shoulders and 
then votes for liquor or to put it in the harness of 
high license. Just as the saloonkeeper must answer 
for every glass he -sells, so we must answer for voting 
for liquor. It is simply a question of whether we are 
in favor of the saloon. It isn't a question of high 
license. The quibble that prohibition does not pro- 
hibit has nothing to do with it. The law against 
stealing does not prevent stealing. The same power 
that puts the amendment in our Constitution will 
attend to the enforcement of the law. It is our duty 
to make it as difficult to get liquor as it is to get 
poison." 

Hon. Joseph H. Choate (formerly United States 
Ambassador to England), speaking of New York 
City, says: "There are more than 7,500 saloons, and 
each represents damage to families incalculable. I 
believe that more money is spent for drink in this 
city than for food, or for the education of children. 
The law can attend to the reduction of the number 
of saloons, but it cannot prevent the debauching of 
politics, disgrace of families and ruin to the com- 
munity which is accomplished through them." 

Henry Grady, founder of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion and the great exponent of the South, speaking 
of the liquor traffic, says : "It comes to ruin, and it 
profits mainly by the ruin of your son and mine. It 
comes to ruin your body and mind, to wreck your 
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home, and it knows it must measure its prosperity 
by the swiftness and certainty with which it wrecks 
this world."' 

T. V. Powderly says: "The liquor traffic is re- 
sponsible for nine-tenths of the misery among the 
working classes, and the abolition of that traffic 
would be the greatest blessing that could come to 
them." 

Gol. Robert Ingersoll, in an address delivered 
in Chicago, says: "I believe, gentlemen, that alcohol, 
to a certain degree, demoralizes those who make it, 
those who sell it, and those who drink it. I believe 
from the time it issues from the coiled .and poisonous 
worm of the distillery until it empties into the hell 
of crime, death and dishonor, it demoralizes every- 
body that touches it. 1 do not believe that anybody 
can contemplate the subject without becoming preju- 
diced against this liquid. All you have to do, gentle- 
men, is to think of the wrecks upon either bank of 
this stream of death — of the suicides, of the insanity, 
of the poverty, of the ignorance, of the distress, of 
the little children tugging at the faded dresses of 
weeping and despairing wives, asking for bread; of 
the men of genius it has wrecked; of the millions who 
have struggled with imaginary serpents produced by 
this devilish thing. And when you think of the jails, 
of the almshouses, of the prisons, and of the scaffolds 
upon either bank — I do not wonder that every 
thoughtful man is prejudiced against the stuff called 
alcohol." 

Rev. Frank I)e Witt Talmage says: "Are the 
people, who like myself believe in prohibition, willing 
to stop reaching out for prohibition, merely because 
we are unwilling to accept a Missouri Compromise 
and advocate, temporarily, high license? Oh, no. I 
would join forces with the people who are this time 
advocating high license at the ballot box. But my 
energies would not halt there. As never before, in 
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the street, in the pulpit and everywhere that I could 
lift my voice, I would preach against the evil results 
of drink. I would have our public school teachers 
tell about its evils to my boys and girls who sit at 
their feet. 

"Then after the consciences of the great major- 
ity have been roused sufficiently to see the awful re- 
sults of drink I would have the temperance people. 
both inside the church and outside the church, led 
on by the Christian people, rise up and en masse 
SAveep the accursed and damning saloon out of our 
fair city. May the Lord God Almighty speed the 
day of ultimate triumph, for the church, for the salva- 
tion of a sinful world for Christ, round and round 
and round. In Christ's name we pray it. Amen! 
and Amen!" 

Rev. Robert Mclntyre, one of the most distin- 
guished divines in the United States, and now a 
Bishop of the Methodist church, wrote me, "In the 
village where I was reared there was one saloon, 
and I am able to trace the effect of that place on the 
lives of my boyhood companions. There were ten of 
us, who played and studied together. Of that ten, 
two are in drunkards' graves, one is a murderer, an- 
other is a maniac, one is a degenerate, one is a bank- 
rupt, and another is a tramp, and I charge this de- 
struction to that licensed tavern. The way to the 
madhouse, and the poorhouse, and the grave, is very 
straight and very steep from this institution of evil." 

The United States Supreme Court says: "It is 
not necessary to array the appalling statistics of 
misery, pauperism and crime which have their origin 
in the use and abuse of ardent spirits. The police 
power, which is exclusive in the states, is competent 
to the correction of these great evils, and measures 
of restraint and prohibition necessary to effect that 
purpose are within the scope of that authority, and 
if a loss of revenue should accrue to the United 
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States from a diminished consumption of ardent spir- 
its, she will be a gainer a thousandfold in the health, 
wealth and happiness of the people" 

District Attorney Jerome of New York says: 
"Wipe out the liquor traffic and you will diminish 
crime one-half." 

State's Attorney Deneen, now governor of Illi- 
nois, recently stated that it was "Almost impossible 
to secure convictions in criminal cases because of the 
influence of the saloon." 

Mr. Polk of St. Louis, now governor of Missouri, 
says : "I have no doubt that a large majority of the 
corruption in politics is due to the influence of the 
liquor traffic. Since the dramshop law has been en- 
forced, crime has been reduced 30 per cent, in the 
city of St. Louis, and more than one woman has writ- 
ten to tell me that now they have something to eat 
on Monday, whereas before they often had nothing at 
all. I say to you that one such letter from one good 
woman more than compensates for the curses of 10,- 
000 lawbreakers." 

President Roosevelt said: "It tends to produce 
criminality among the population at large and law- 
breaking among the saloonkeepers themselves." 

Andrew D. White, late ambassador to Russia 
and Germany, president of Cornell University and 
one of the greatest educators living, speaking of the 
liquor question, says, in volume 1 of his autobiog- 
raphy: "The fact remains that one of the greatest 
curses of American life is the dram-drinking of dis- 
tilled liquors at bars; and one key of the whole mis- 
ery is the American habit of 'treating.' I must con- 
fess that I have never seen anything so wild, Avieked, 
outrageous and destructive to soul and body as tin; 
drinking of distilled liquors at bars which, in my 
student days, I saw among American students. 

"It is my earnest conviction, based upon wide 
observation in my OAvn country as well as in many 
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others during about half a century, that the Ameri- 
can theory and practice as regards the drink ques- 
tion are generally more pernicious than those of any 
other civilized nation." 

My friends, these are startling words from one 
of the greatest educators alive. It is pertinent to 
ask if the moral corruption and debasement of citi- 
zenship of to-day is not a natural sequence or result 
of what Mr. White saw among the students of Amer- 
ica forty years ago? Or is it because, as he says, 
"The American theory and practice as regards the 
drink question are generally more pernicious than 
those of any other civilized nation ?'•" 

And, my friends, I say, after nearly twenty-five 
years' experience as a patron of the saloon, and 
twenty of them a lawyer in active life, that to-day, 
whiskey and the saloon are responsible for more 
crime, pauperism, insanity, want and degradation of 
citizenship than all other things combined. 

As I have said before, I repeat now : I know THE 
SALOON has ruthlessly taken the brightest stars in 
the firmament of science, literature, art and all the 
professions, and dragged them down from the lofty 
citadel of honored and respected reason, and left them 
objects of pity and disgrace, in the gutter, the prison, 
the asylum, and on the scaffold. The Saloon neutral- 
izes all educational agencies, and silences the voice of 
religion, and baffles penal and stifles political reform. 
It gives to ignorance and vice a greater potency than 
intelligence or virtue can command or overcome. It 
deprives the poor of the advantages of modern prog- 
ress and civilization. It debauches and degrades 
millions below the plane of healthy savagery, and 
fills the centers of population with creatures danger- 
ous to the generation, and finally lands them with 
exultant and fiendish delight into an abyss of ever- 
lasting Hell. 
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The saloon is at best an outlaw tolerated by suf- 
ferance of society fn which it exists. To-day, there 
is no more reason for the saloon or justification for 
its existence than there is for the public opium den, 
or the bagnio, or the gambling hell. It is no more 
nor less than a stall, or stable, designed by malevo- 
lence and cunning to rob men of reason and money. 
It is the Devil's automobile on the road to hell, with 
the saloonkeeper as chauffeur. As the burglar, the 
highwayman and assassin run from the light and 
strike their deadly blow in the night, so does the 
saloon do its biggest business after dark. 

To-day, in Los Angeles, to simulate respectabil- 
ity and disguise its perfidy it slanders and dishonors 
an honored benevolent organization across whose 
sands not one of its votaries can tread, by filching 
from it the name of "Royal Arch," and is engaged in 
the mission of double-dealing, cajoling and threaten- 
ing public officials to do its bidding, and is as dan- 
gerous to and destructive of honest government as 
any Mafia that ever existed in New Orleans or the 
vilest plague spot in Italy. 

I have defended a thousand men for crime, and 
I know the saloon is the robber's retreat, the house- 
breaker's pawnshop, the burglar's cache, the footpad's 
fence and the assassin's alibi. I have seen it dethrone 
the majesty of man and ruthlessly debase every finer 
sensibility and blot out the light of reason, and impu- 
dently and brazenly assert the arrogance of ignorance. 
I have seen it force from the oppressed the tender 
hand of friendship, and mock at justice and religion, 
and, fiend-like, plunge liberty into captivity. I have 
seen it increase the cost of. administration of justice 
and burden you with taxation, and impoverish the 
consumer mentally, morally, physically and finan- 
cially. I have seen it execute and foreclose mortgages 
with a relentless and mercilesK hand. I have seen it 
issue writs of attachment, execution, ejectment, and 
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enter up judgments against the homeless. I have 
seen it corrupt and debauch your primaries, stalk into 
your conventions, enslave your legislators and soil 
the judicial ermine with its scrofulous taint. I have 
seen it in the frenzy of madness set brother against 
brother, and with the deadly missile send one to eter- 
nity without a moment's warning, and the other to 
the scaffold. I have seen it infuriate the animal pas- 
sion in the husband, rob the wife of virtue, and leave 
their offspring heirs of moral depravity, crime and 
idiocy. 

I have seen it invade the educational institu- 
tion and take the idol of a mother's heart from the 
seat of learning and leave him a pitiable mass of de- 
pravity in the gutter. I have seen it insinuate itself 
into the domestic circle and beguile sweet innocence 
and purity, the most perfect adornment of society and 
the home, from the happy hearthstone into a life of 
shame and dishonor. 

These pictures are not overdraAvn. Words do not 
suffice to adequately describe the frightful havoc of 
this deadly poison. Man drunk is a beast. Man, 
sober, in possession of his faculties unimpaired, is the 
king of creation. 

Man, with the minute controlling vessels that are 
the resisting safety-valves of the heart and brain, 
Avithered and deadened, is like a steam engine going 
down the mountain side without engineer or brake — 
to become a wreck at the first curve or struggle in 
the pathway of life; and he carries not only himself, 
but all the freighted loves and passengers of the home 
and society into the vortex with him. Man, drunk; 
man, frenzied by all-jarred and Avandering mind ; sen- 
sibilities palsied, the safety-valves of reason, physical 
vigor and mental mechanism disarranged, with noth- 
ing left but the animal body, is a brute and a beast. 

Man, sober, in the mighty majesty of his sober 
manhood, measures liquids, and with a genius that is 
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almost Godlike in its creative powers and marvelous 
results, he takes from the whole each constituent 
part. He analyzes solids and applies the least infin- 
itesimal atom to his own uses. With marvelous me- 
chanical devices he reaches out into and explores un- 
fathomable space, and discovers new worlds, and 
traces and times their very action. To-day he har- 
nesses the wave motions of ether to send messages of 
love and peace to all parts of the world. He brings 
the ages of the past to the present by exploring the 
bowels of the earth, and with the treasures hidden 
there he supplies the comforts of life to all. He not 
only traverses the land in palatial speeders, but he 
enjoys all the pleasures and comforts of home on the 
bosom of the deep and down in its depths. And away 
up in the heavens we saw him a few r days ago laugh- 
ing at resistance and guiding his car at will. He has 
made the universe conquest to his w r onderful genius. 

We have learned to stand in admiring aAve of 
his wonderful exploiting genius. And yet, when we 
turn the picture to the wall, and are forced to look 
at the other side, we are appalled at the magnitude 
and daring of his machinations. We are staggered at 
the increase of abasement of the public conscience, 
and as we are compelled to look with trepidation 
upon the foundations of tmr government, we view T the 
superstructure cracking under the weight of official 
corruption. We wonder why the machinations of 
men are more artfully fiendish and more insidiously 
disintegrating to society, to the government, and to 
the home? 

If J were to answer, I would say, I see in 
it the increased consumption of alcohol. What is the 
remedv? I answer, DESTROY THE SALOON AND 
ENFORCE THE LAW! 

Let the word POISON, POISON, POISON, ring 
out from the housetops and the highways and by- 
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ways; from every pulpit and from every public plat- 
form ! 

Let the children be taught in the schoolroom and 
at the hearthstone that this accursed stuff is not 
nourishing or strengthening, but is SLOW, -AND 
SURE, AND DEADLY POISON! 

Let the college boy bud and bloom into manhood 
with a full knowledge that alcohol is his most deadly 
foe. 

Let the voter at the polls be as prayerful and jeal- 
ous of those he loves, and as earnest then, as at his 
fireside. 

Let the father, mother, sister, son and brother 
realize and regard alcohol as the enemy of the race. 
That its dethronement is the struggle of the home, the 
school, the church, the library and all the sanctities 
of life, against the mad-house, the jail, the scaffold 
and hell. 

And within a generation this nation will be MAN- 
UMITTED from this awful slavery, dragging down 
its citizenship, and man will be elevated to that citi- 
zenship intended by the fathers of our country and an 
Almighty God. 



INCREASE OP THE TRAFFIC. 



In order to get some idea of the enormity of the 
liquor traffic and its constant increased growth, let us 
look back over ten years. In 1890 the government 
received as internal revenue $81,682,970 on spirits, 
#26,008,535 on fermented liquors, a total of $107,491,- 
505. It has constantly groAvn until in 19Q0 the in- 
ternal receipts were $109,868,817 on spirits, $73,550,- 
754 on fermented liquors, a total of $183,419,571. An 
increase in ten years of $75,728,066. An apparent 
increase of 70 per cent. But the increase in the war 
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tariff on beer and whiskeys is responsible for part of 
this increased revenue. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that the census report for 1900 shows that the 
consumption of spirits, malt liquors and wines in- 
creased 29 per cent., while our population increased 
less than 21 per cent, during that decade. 

My friends, it has assumed such gigantic propor- 
tions that it is the most powerful single influence in 
electing your governors, your senators, your legisla- 
tures, your mayors and judges. It controls your con- 
ventions and primaries, and then it laughs at and 
defies the laws on your statute books. 

FRIGHTFUL RAVAGES OF THE SALOON. 

Statistics have proven that alcohol and the sa- 
loon produce 35 per cent, of idiocy, 45 per cent, of 
lunacy, 80 per cent, of crime and 90 per cent, of 
pauperism. 

The census of 1900 shows us that there were 
83,000 homicides in the United States during the last 
decade, 80 per cent, of which, chargeable to alcohol, is 
66,400. 

There were 82,000 prisoners in the United States, 
80 per cent, of which, 55,600, is chargeable to alcohol. 

There were 73,000 paupers, 90 per cent, of which, 
65,700, is chargeable to alcohol. 

In 45 leading cities, during decade '89 to -98, 
there were 16,000 suicides, 45 per cent, of which is 
7,000, chargeable to alcohol. 

Thirty states, reporting to the committee of Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction, showed 
in 1896 102,000 insane. At this rate the 45 states 
would have 145,000 insane, 40 per cent, of which is 
58,000, chargeable to alcohol. 

With these stupendous figures staring us in the 
face, and the increased growth of the liquor traffic, 
is it any wonder that Graftitis has become the most 
prevalent disease? Is it any wonder that "we are 
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practical men?" Is it any wonder that men and 
women all over the land are becoming aroused at this 
awful cancer in our civilization? 

The wonder is that the indignation of the people 
has not been aroused long ago. 

The wonder is that the 300,000 churches of this 
country and the pastors thereof have not united in 
one great army, as the different Presbyterians have 
lately done under one common creed, instead of being 
creed-bound by their respective tenets or dogmas, and 
met their arch enemy, this most destructive and 
deadly foe to all their teachings, with an unbroken 
and solid front, just as the saloon, the brewer and 
distiller are fighting the churches and the Christian 
influence with a solid front and perfect organization. 

All great reforms have generally begun in the 
church, and I believe it the duty of the church to press 
these reforms to complete accomplishment. Another 
of Dr. Lyman Beecher's famous six sermons on in- 
temperance as were made in 1825, is needed to elec- 
trify the hearts of this people and furnish the impulse 
to fire the public conscience. 

From 1825 to 1840, when the first great battle 
was waged, the consumption of strong drinks de- 
creased more than 40 per cent., while the population 
had increased 51 per cent. During the last decade the 
consumption increased more than 29 per cent, while 
the population increased less than 21 per cent. 

The temperance movement of that time gave us 
John B. Gough, John B. Hawkins, the immortal 
Father Mathew and hundreds of others. The churches 
all over the land were aroused and temperance re- 
form became the watchword. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
says: 

"The sermons were preached in his country parish 
at Richfield, Conn. But the intense excitement 
which they aroused was not confined to the neighbor- 
hood — they were printed; other ministers took up the 
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theme. The conscience of New England was fired. 
Whiskey and rum were banished, first from the side- 
board on ordination occasions, then from the min- 
isters' tables altogether. 

"In fifteen years 95$ of the clergy of New Eng- 
land were habitual if not total abstainers. The min- 
isters of New England were at the time the leaders of 
society. Total abstinence became socially respected. 
Drunkenness became recognized as a vice. Wine, 
beer, ale and cider still remained common table 
drinks, but the New England rum and Irish whiskey 
gradually disappeared, first from the sideboard, then 
from the table, little by little from the closet. In ten 
years the consumption of strong drink had been de- 
creased more than one-half per capita. 

"The population had increased 40 per cent. The 
temperance movement had begun — where the great 
reforms have generally begun — in the Church of 
Christ. Temperance sentiment was in the air, Chris- 
tian society was full of it, the seed was carried by 
some invisible minister of grace and goodness and 
dropped in the unpromising soil. The growth was 
marvelous, miraculous. By 1840 nearly 2,000,000 
people had signed the Father Mathew total abstin- 
ence pledge. The results were that trade increased, 
crime diminished, the churchs were filled and the jails 
w r ere emptied. With an increasing population com- 
mittals for crime in Ireland decreased from 12,000 
in 1839 to 7,000 in 1845. Capital sentences decreased 
from 66 to 14 and penal convictions from 900 to 500 
annually." 

How different now. The jails, asylums and poor- 
houses arc filled to overflowing and the churches are 
half empty. Crime, pauperism, insanity and divorce 
have increased in a much greater ratio than the popu- 
lation. 

Think of it ! 45,000 insane, 83,000 homicides, 82,- 
000 prisoners, 73,000 paupers, 16,000 suicides. Nearly 
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400,000 paupers, insane, prisoners, and dead in a de- 
cade. An average of 67 per cent, of which, or 268,000, 
are chargeable to alcohol, through the wrong-doing of 
the government or the apathy of those who might 
have saved them from ruin. 

If pestilence, famine, plague or disease had 
caused one-half of this frightful carnage millions upon 
millions would have been spent by the people and the 
government to remedy the evils. But the whiskey 
traffic is in the saddle, and billions have been spent 
to aid and abet this appalling devastation. 

Is it the money that the national government 
receives that causes it to be in the whiskey business? 
No-! 

Is it not because the distilleries, the breweries 
and the saloons are in the government business? Yes. 

Is it not because of the apathy and denomination- 
alism of the churches and the church people that its 
increased consumption and the resultant debasement 
of citizenship has staggered the best thought of 
America? 

If it is true that the churches are schools of 
morality and instruments of enlightenment and up- 
liftment, is it not true that if they would get to- 
gether into one universal brotherhood of churches and 
fight this evil as they should, with a combined solid 
front, the ravages would be so decreased that thou- 
sands upon thousands would be saved from crime, or 
at least saved from being "practical men?" 

Yes. 

The fact is that this frightful traffic is conducted 
to-day through more than a half million drinking 
places. More than half of which are called saloons. 
More drinking places than churches or schools. 

In truth and in fact the name SALOON is a mis- 
nomer. 

They ought to be called incinerators. 

For they burn up men, women and children. 
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x\nd they violate every law of God and man. 

Why should the saloon operate all day long? Do 
they own the police courts, police officers and legis- 
latures? 

Your saloons occupy the very best business places, 
forcing increased rents to legitimate business enter- 
prises. 

They increase the cost of the administration of 
justice, and destroy the manhood of your sons and 
daughters. 

You wonder at the frailty of women ! You wonder 
at the depravity of men ! There is nothing to wonder 
at. The wonder is, there is not more depravity. 

Mothers, Fathers ! Awake ! To War ! Loosen your 
purse strings. You are in danger. Your home is on 
fire. That young boy there is surrounded on all sides 
by temptation. That young girl there has to run the 
gauntlet of moral depravity made by the saloons. 

Your mothers and fathers are splitting hairs 
about methods, ways and means, while the saloon- 
keeper, brewer and distiller are united in one great 
army, ruining thousands and thousands of your sons 
and daughters beyond redemption and recall. 

"Man the life boat and throw out that life-line !" 

Ah, look yonder ! I see a great prison over yon- 
der, and I see somebody's son in delirium, hunger, 
poverty, robbery, larceny, assassination and murder, 
while you are splitting hairs about means and meth- 
ods. If you think I don't know what I am talking 
about, let ine say to you that I have been pretty 
closely identified with politics on the Pacific Coast all 
my life, and I know the methods of both the politi- 
cians and the saloon. 

And if it were the last words I were to utter, I 
would say to every father, mother, sister and brother, 
that the accursed saloon is the most debasing and de- 
structive force in all the world. 
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If, oil my deathbed, I had the choice of removing 
one of all of the evils of the world, I would remove 
the saloon, and be satisfied that I had done the great- 
est service to mankind that had been done since the 
days of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Mothers! Fathers! Men! Do you see those 
prison bars yonder? Think, and think, and think. 
and then think again! Your relatives or friends may 
have a son behind those bars ! And your apathy may 
have put him there! 

There are 200,000 inmates in those awful prisons 
in the United States. 

To the Ballot! To the Polls! To its Limitation. 
To its Subjection and Control! And then to its Ob- 
literation. 

The coroner's office of Chicago shows a decrease 
in crime of 30 per cent, since the enforcement of the 
midnight closing law. January, 1901, Detective Cole- 
man said: "Crime was reduced 20 per cent." Close 1 
the saloon at the end of business hours, as other busi- 
ness places close. 

Make it do business in daylight. 

If it can not live in the light of day, let it die the 
death it ought to die. 

If we have got to have the license system, elevate 
the standard of the saloon by refraining from an in- 
discriminate issuance of license. 

Put the saloon-keeper under heavy bonds, and 
make him responsible to those dependent upon the 
victims of this traffic. 

Kaise the license to f 1,500 or |2,000. 

One saloon to every thousand population is cer- 
tainly enough. 

Enforce the laws on your statute books. 

Impeach every officer, chief of police, constable, 
sheriff or prosecuting attorney who fails or refuses to 
enforce the law. 
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If you don't do it, and won't do it, you are as 
11 inch to blame as they, if you sit idly by and tolerate 
tliese things by your silence and inaction. 

You may preach and pray all you like, but it is 
action, concerted, determined action, along intelli- 
gent lines of repression and control, that is necessary. 
The moral condition of a community will not raise 
above the sociological force behind it. 
Water will not raise above its level. 
You have sown to the wind, and you are reaping 
the whirlwind of destruction of 267,320 lives in the 
United States, and the expenditure of $1,500,000,000 
annually. 

Oh what a civilization ! What a citizenship ! What 
a manhood and womanhood ! What a place the United 
States would be, if this vast treasure were spent an- 
nually in brightening the homes of the poor, filling 
the school rooms with works of art, science and litera- 
ture; or if it were spent in building roads or irriga- 
tion ditches and providing homes for the homeless, 
play-grounds and parks and pure breathing places, 
and free public baths; or in the erection of gymnasi- 
ums and places of healthy recreation and amusement 
for the youth of the country. 



PHILANTHROPY'S MASTERSTROKE. 

If some philanthropist — some Carnegie, Rocke- 
feller, Sage, Vanderbilt, Gould, Morgan or Hetty 
Green — could realize the conditions, and loose their 
purse strings in this direction, what a civilization Ave 
would have ! 
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CONCLUSION. 

For thirty years Folcarinia was deluded into the 
belief that Mirrham was her trusted friend. 

She had listened to his honeyed words : "I want 
to be your benefactor ; I want to be your protector ; 1 
want to guide you in your undertakings and your de 
velopment, in order that I may share the glory thai 
is sure to come to one having such lofty ideals. All 
my energies and endeavors are at your disposal. I 
want to be your friend. I dare not say more, but I 
hope that the future will disclose to you that what 1 
am now saying to you is with the highest purpose and 
purest motive." 

Like thousands of pure, young, virtuous, inno 
cent girls who have been betrayed and deprived of 
their most priceless jewel by the balmy expressions 
of a pretended friendship, Folcarinia was lured into 
telling Mirrhaan, "I have a priceless inheritance. 
My estates are vast, and I am alone, away off on tin* 
shores of the blue Pacific. T need friends; I need 
protection." 

Had Folcarinia known that the "vast estates" 
and the "priceless jewels" Avere the magnets that at 
tracted the devotion of Mirrhaan, and had she known 
that Nogero had been the victim of the same meth- 
ods that have so often been used and have become 
the currency of- present-day business transactions, 
she might not have relied upon the professions of 
friendship and proffered benefactions of Mirrhaan. 

For thirty years she trusted, and for thirty 
years she has been deceived and plundered, until her 
highways have been appropriated. 

Her harbors have been bottled. 

Her coast line seized. 

Her avenues of commerce have been cut off by 
illegal combinations and extortionate exactions. 
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Her legislatures have been despoiled. 

Her public officers and servants have been de- 
bauched. 

Her boards of equalization and supervisors are 
now the paid servants of Mirrhaan. 

Her representatives in congress and the senate 
are the former attorneys of Mirrhaan. 

Her most valuable rights and franchises have 
been obtained by Mirrhaan for his own use and profit 
to the exclusion of enjoyment of her citizens. 

So completely has she been betrayed and stripped 
of the power of administering her own affairs, that it 
is now impossible for her to secure the nomination 
or election of any of her citizens without the permis- 
sion of the servants and hirelings of Mirrhaan. 

She cannot elect a justice of the peace, a coun- 
cilman, a supervisor or a legislator or senator, a judge 
or a governor unless she pitiably accepts those desig- 
nated by Mirrhaan. 

Her every means of transportation, Athether by 
rail, steamboat or electric car, are all controlled by 
Mirrhaan. 

Her delegates to city, county, state and national 
conventions must swear allegiance to him before they 
are permitted to have anything to say in the councils 
of government. 

Valuable franchises are given to him for the 
asking. ' 

Power and lighting plants in all her cities and 
towns are owned or controlled by Mirrhaan, or sub- 
sidiary corporations that exact all the traffic will 
bear. 

All appointive officers are named by his servants 
and agents, who are specially employed in each and 
every city for that especial purpose. 

In this Wise all the legislative, administrative 
arid judicial Jftriiriehfcs of government are controlled. 

Taxation/is acljustbd so that Folcarinia's loyal 
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citizens are compelled to bear the burdens, while 
Mirrhaan escapes with a fractional part. 

So outrageous, brazen and indecent has the whole 
matter become, that the civilized world has been stag- 
gered at the fact that one of the paid hirelings had no 
hesitancy in bribing a whole city, after he had been 
photographed at the state convention, at which he 
named the governor and dictated every elective and 
appointive officer in the state. And the whole sover- 
eign power of the state is futile in an endeavor to 
convict him against the power of Mirrhaan. 

So bad has it become that the great Republican 
party of the state has been cut in twain by the re- 
vulsion of feeling of decent Republicans. 

A MACHINE has been perfected and kept in 
constant operation to do the bidding of Mirrhaan. 
It is not only kept running night and day in the 
Republican party, but it is oiled and ready for use 
at all times in the Democratic party. 

It is the MONOCRATIC MACHINE that Mirr- 
haan told Nogero about years ago. 

It has been run at every Republican convention 
in California for thirty years. 

It was run at Santa Cruz in 1906. 

It was run at Sacramento the same year, in the 
Democratic party, and then stole a railroad commis- 
sioner. 

It was run again at Sacramento in 1908, and 
lately it was in operation at Fresno. 

At Chicago it ran over to La Follette and wrote a 
MONOCRATIC PLATFORM. 

AND IT IS HERE AT DENVER NOW. 

Guff ey, Cole et al., the Monocratic marplots, who 
do the bidding of the machine under cover of associa- 
tion wth honest men, are here to run the OLD JADE. 

At Sacramento it ran rough-shod over the honest 
expresson and voice of an outraged people, and 
went on to Chicago to write the Republican platform. 
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But it got an awful jolting at Fresno. 

With full steam up, it ran into the indignation 
of an honest citizenship and two of its chauffeurs got 
thrown out bodily. 

It ran up against an indictment and resolution 
in the following word*?, which was almost unani- 
mously adopted by the Democratic convention : 

Whereas, R. F. Goings, the keeper of a disrep- 
utable saloon in Los Angeles, was nominated for Rail- 
road Commissioner for the Third Railroad Commis- 
sioners' District, that extends from Contra Costa on 
the north to the state line on the south, by Eddie 
Morris, an employe of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company, pursuant to a conspiracy and agreement 
theretofore entered into, by and between the said Go- 
ings, and the said Morris, at the Democratic State 
Convention at Sacramento in September, 1906, to in- 
sure and make certain the election of Theodore Sum- 
merland, the railroad machine candidate on the Re- 
publican ticket; and, 

Whereas, In pursuance of such unholy conspir- 
acy and plot and design, the said Goings accepted 
the said nomination and thereafter refused to vacate, 
though often requested so to do, and refused to make 
any effort, or campaign, or cajavass, of the said dis- 
trict, towards his election; but, on the contrary, 
openly and notorious!}- gave comfort to, aided and 
abetted and voted for the election of the said Theo- 
dore Summerland, and through and by reason of said 
conspiracy entered into and carried out as aforesaid, 
caused the election of the said Republican machine 
candidate to the high office of Railroad Commissioner 
for this district ; and, 

Whereas, The name of the said R. F. Goings is 
at the head of the delegation of the Seventieth As- 
sembly District to this convention, and he is now a 
delegate thereto; now^ therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the name of the said K. F. Goings 
be stricken from the roll of delegates of this conven 
tion, and that the said Goings and his co-conspirator, 
Eddie Morris, be, and they, and each of them are 
hereby, declared to be unfit for association with re- 
spectable and honorable men, and are forever de- 
barred from the councils or association with the Dem- 
ocratic party of the state of California. 

A. I). WARNER, 
Delegate from the Seventy- fourth 
Assembly District. 



These revelations to Folcarinia by Nogero awak- 
ened her from her indifference and inertia, and have 
aroused the public indignation to the point that the 
"engagement" of Folcarinia and Mirrhaan is at an 
end. 

It was broken at Fresno, May 21, 1908, by the 
Warner resolution, reading Goings out of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

On July 9, 1908, in the home of Dorocloa, in the 
St. Moritz of America — the city of Denver — Folcari- 
nia became reconciled with Nogero. 

Velt Roose sent her a message of congratulation, 
and added this : 

"There are men who do not divide actions merely 
into those that are honest and those that are not, 
but create a third division — that of law honesty, of 
that kind of honesty which consists in keeping clear 
of the penitentiary. * * * The distinction upon 
which Ave must insist is the vital, deep-lying, un- 
changeable distinction between the honest man and 
the dishonest man. * * * There are men who use 
the phrase 'practical politics,' as merely a euphemism 
for dirty politics, and it is such men who have brought 
the word 'politician' into discredit. There are other 
men who use the noxious phrase 'business is business' 
as an excuse for every kind of mean and crooked 
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work, and these men make honest Americans hang 
their heads because of some of the things they do. 
* * * The scoundrel who fails can never by any 
possibility be as dangerous as the scoundrel who suc- 
ceeds, and of all the men in the country, the worst 
citizens, those who should excite in our minds the 
most contemptuous abhorrence, are the men who 
have achieved great wealth, or any other form of 
success, in any save a clean and straightforward man- 
ner.''' 

Leo Lettfall wired congratulations, and said: 
"I HOPE THAT GOVERNMENT WILL BE 
BROUGHT BACK TO THE PEOPLE." 

And Ryban Milliaw, the Great Commoner, was 
unanimously nominated for the third time for the. 
presidency. 



The marriage will take place on November 3, 
1908, and all of Folcarinia's sisters will be at the 
wedding. 
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OF 
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OF 



HON. THEO. A. BELL 



We have assembled at a time when the public 
conscience is demanding honesty of purpose in the 
men who undertake to direct the affairs of state. The 
public eye is keenly sensitive to every political move- 
ment, and our proceedings here will be approved ac- 
cording to the degree of sincerity appearing in the 
work of this convention. There is a widespread be- 
lief, founded upon evidence of a convincing charac- 
ter, that the party in power has not been true to its 
trust, that it has betrayed the common interest into 
the hands of the enemies of good government, thereby 
forfeiting its right and destroying its ability to rule 
in the name of the people. 

Apparent to every one is the fact that xray down 
deep in the heart of the Republican convention at 
Chicago there teas a feeling of anger and resentment 
over the popular clamor for reform, and it is usually 
patent that there is no bona fide intention on the part 
of the Republican party of granting any reforms, if 
the machinery of that party can be retained in pres- 
ent hands. Its paper platform, divided like ancient 
Gaul into three parts — barren promises, makeshifts 
and evasions — it is hoped, will make a good, campaign 
transparency ; bat no one seriously believes that the 
Republican party really indorses that neutral manu- 
script which held the convention together until it 
could ratify the nomination of a presidential candi- 
date. 
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NAMES THREE THINGS WHICH CONVENTION SHOULD DO. 

Apparently our great task in a manly, dignified 
manner, imbued with the loftiest sentiments of patri- 
otism, ambitions to throw every safeguard around the 
liberties of our people, determined to stamp out the 
abuses that are consuming the substance of the na- 
tion, let us proceed to our appointed duty with the 
sustaining consciousness that we are responsible 
alone to God and to our country for the justness of 
our cause. (Applause.) 

There are three things that this con rent-ion 
should do: It ought to present in a plain and intel- 
ligible manner the serious industrial and political 
conditions that are disturbing the peace and happi- 
ness of our country. We should then proceed to <i 
courageous exposure of the Republican policies that 
are co-operating with prirate greed in the general op- 
pression of the people. Most important of all, ire 
must exhibit a readiness and an ability to grasp the 
problems of the hour and to effect their solution in a 
manner that will satisfy the sober common sense of 
the multitudes whose interests are at stake. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Among the great evils that afflict the country at 
the present time is the abuse of corporate power. At 
first the advancing aggressions of the corporations 
are not discernible to the common eye, for every move 
is carefully covered up until sufficient political 
strength is attained to defy the protests of the peo- 
ple. Thus the constant and insidious invasion of the 
people's rights finally results in a species of arro- 
gance and defiance so formidable in its appearance 
that the bodv of the people, in fear of ever worse 
aggressions, hesitate to assert and exercise their right- 
ful authoritv over these colossal enemies of the com- 
monwealth. 

And so we behold a subversion of our free insti- 
tutions, a government voluntarily subordinating it- 
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self to selfish, private ends, special privilege resorting 
to cunning, briberj^ and intimidation to maintain its 
unholy power, while the masses timidly hope that 
when avarice has at last reached the point of satiety 
it will then benevolently permit the people to resume 
their rightful share in the government of themselves. 
Whenever the mutterings of the people become too 
threatening the cry of confiscation goes up and ap- 
peals are frantically made to the sacred rights of 
party. This is intended to affright the ears of honest 
men in the enjoyment of the fruits of their industry 
and thrift, and by thus playing upon their prejudice 
and fears to deter them from casting their influence 
on the side of wholesome reforms. The cry of con- 
fiscation is the historic defense of usurpation. 

Let the people take warning. Whenever the 
wrongs of to-day become the vested rights of to-mor- 
row the nation is in deadly peril. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY DEMAND OF DEMOCRACY. 

The Democratic party is not the enemy of prop- 
erty; but, to the contrary, it has always stood and 
will continue to stand firmly against every species 
of aggression that would deprive any man of the re- 
wards to which his patience, his skill, his industry 
and his economy entitle him. Our party approves 
that feeling of pride which always accompanies the 
possession of property, and it commends an individual 
ownership in the soil that will bring to the homes 
of America more of the conveniences, comforts and 
luxuries of life. Against the evils of special privilege 
we urge the benefits of equal opportunity, in order 
that there may be more land owners, more homes, and 
more happiness among the masses. 

The Democratic party is not an enemy of all cor- 
porations. It recognizes their great value in the in- 
dustrial world. Through the agency of incorporation 
scattered wealth is brought together and given a driv- 
ing force that it would not otherwise possess. Great 
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enterprises are thereby undertaken and the undevel- 
oped resources of the country added to the wealth of 
the world. 

Our party is not opposed to production on a large 
scale, but it is unalterably opposed to monopoly in 
production. It is easier to prevent monopoly than it 
is to control it after being established. An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure, and the with- 
drawal of special privileges will take away the meat" 
upon which the trusts are fed. If this be followed 
by a criminal prosecution and an imprisonment of 
the directors and officers of the guilty corporations, 
monopoly will be shorn of many of its terrors. 

No rational man can be opposed to corporations 
as such, and the assertion that the Democratic party 
is waging an indiscriminate war against this conven- 
ient form of transacting business has no foundation 
in fact. It is the abuse only of corporate power that 
we seek to eliminate. 

Viewed in the light of a great moral question 
the control of corporations should remain a question 
of common concern rather than a political one, but 
the shameful complacence of the Republican party in 
permitting its forces to be controlled and operated by 
the most offending corporations of the country throws 
the problem into the political arena and compels the 
public to choose between the Democratic party, that 
will, and the Republican party that will not place 
some restrictions on incorporate greed. 

We are confronted with the inquiry, What assur- 
ance has the Republican party given, that it will use 
the forces at its command to restore the people to 
their rights? In its Chicago j)lat form it did not make 
even a decent pretense of championing the people's 
cause, and the proceedings of that convention are glar- 
ingly insincere. It was noted that the elements were 
present in that gathering, one with sufficient votes 
fo adopt a platform and nominate its candidate, the 
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other powerful enough to unwrite that platform and 
tie the hands of the nominee. (Applause.) 

REPUBLICANS PROMISE THAT WHICH THEY 
REFUSED TO DO. 

The distinguishing feature of the Chicago plat- 
form is its oft-repeated promise to do a lot of things 
that the Republican party has heretofore failed to do. 
That party went to Chicago fresh from the halls ot 
congress, where an overwhelming Republican major- 
ity in both branches enabled it to propose and to adopt 
any legislation that it chose. Does the Republican 
party believe that it can be absolved from its dere- 
liction of duty by an empty promise to do in the 
future what is has wilfully failed to do in the past? 

Someone has suggested that this convention 
should publish an indictment against the Republican 
party. We can probably expedite the proceedings by 
entering the plea of guilty that is contained in the 
Chicago platform, simply changing the words "We 
will" to the words "We did not" to conform to the 
admitted facts. We then have the following Repub- 
lican confession of guilt: 

We did not revise the tariff. 

We did not amend the anti-trust lairs to secure 
greater effectiveness in the prosecution of criminal 
monopolies. 

We did not add a single line to the interstate 
commerce law, giving the federal government super- 
vision over the issues of stock and bonds by interstate 
carriers. 

We did not enact a currency measure that would 
mitigate the evils of a financial panic, such as has re- 
cently prostrated the country under a Republican 
administration. 

We did not limit the opportunities for abiding 
the writ of injunction. 

TT 7 e did not establish postal savings banks^ 
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We did not establish a bureau of mines and 
mining. 

We did not admit into the union the territories 
of New Mexico and Arizona as separate states. 

We did not, although requested so to do by the 
president, originate an inland waterways commission 
for the improvement of the great waterways atony 
comprehensive and scientific lines. 

president's demand for postal banks refused. 

The last congress was in session during a finan- 
cial crisis^ when innumerable banking institutions, 
preferring a holiday to a funeral, closed their doors 
and filled the minds of millions of depositors with 
anxiety and fear. The sentiment in favor of postal 
savings banks, which had been steadily growing in 
this country, became almost universal during the re- 
cent panic. So insistent became the voice of the peo- 
ple that the president sent a special message to con- 
gress urging the establishment of postal savings banks 
where the earnings of our people might be safely de- 
posited under the direct control and responsibility of 
the federal government, and where no speculating 
bank cashier or managing board of directors could 
'eat up the savings of years. 

The United States senate showed its hearty sym- 
pathy with this popular demand and its profound 
respect for the president by adjourning the senate 
while the message was being read; while over in the 
house of representatives they refused to suspend the 
roll call long enough to receive the communication 
that had been sent there from the White house. 

The Chicago platform points with pride to the 
passage of a child labor law for the District of Colum- 
bia. Let the Republican party go further than the 
enactment of penal laws, and in the name of humanity 
use its vast energies for the removal of the condition* 
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that are forcing our children into the labor market. 
{ A pplanse. ) 

ft ia the reign of monopoly that ia emptying our 
schoolhouaca and filling the aiceatahopa icith child 
labor, and the aame ay at em of monopoly ia faat limit- 
ing the opportunities for independent livelihood 
among thoae who are forced into the industrial field, 
and thus it ia doubly blighting that hope of youth 
which in former atagea of our national growth opened 
an avenue of honor and independence to every child 
reared upon our soil. 

WRIT OF 1XJUCTION MUST NOT BE WEAPON 
OF OPPRESSION. 

The most palpable instance of the insincerity of 
the Chicago convention is found in its declaration re- 
specting the issuance of injunctions. 

It would have been entitled to more respect if it 
had omitted all mention of the subject. At session 
after session of congress labor has pleaded for relief 
from the abuses of injunction, but its appeals have 
fallen on deaf ears and there has been no indication 
that remedial legislation of any character would be 
enacted. The oligarchy in house and senate has de- 
cided that nothing shall be done to weaken any ad- 
vantage that corporations have gained in labor dis- 
putes. 

The fact is that all our citizens, without respect 
to station or occupation in life, have a genuine respect 
for the courts and desire to maintain their integrity. 

The charge that the courts are being assailed 
is simply made for the purpose of diverting attention 
from the real issue. Heretofore it has not been con- 
sidered treason or an unwarrantable attack upon the 
honor of the courts to define their jurisdiction, pre- 
scribe their procedure, restrict their processes and 
generally to fix the bounds within which judicial func- 
tions shall be exercised. 
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It makes no difference whether the courts are 
acting in excess of their jurisdiction or strictly with- 
in their delegated powers. In either case the people 
have a right to three additional safeguards around 
human liberty. There can be no reflection upon the 
honesty of the courts in the passage of a measure 
that will continue the equity powers of the federal 
judiciary within such bounds as the. people of the 
United States, through the legislative branches of 
their government, may determine. 

This Democratic convention must frankly and 
unequivocally pledge itself to such legislation as will 
prevent the writ of injunction from being converted 
into an instrument of oppression. (Great applause.) 

We have something to do in this convention be- 
sides pointing out evils and calling the Republican 
party to task for the part it has played in creating 
and perpetrating abuses. Democracy is once more 
called to the arena to battle for the sacred principles 
of self-government. It must wage an uncompromis- 
ing war for the return of the government to the 
hands of the people and this means that the phalanx 
of special interests must be broken. The triumph of 
the people can come only through the Democratic 
party, for the life of its chief political opponent is 
so absorbed into the artificial life of the monopolies 
and trusts that it excludes the hope that the Repub- 
lican party will ever be able or willing to regain a 
separate existence where it can honestly discharge 
its duty to the people. 

TARIFF MUST BE REMOVED FROM TRUST-MADE GOODS. 

With the power and opportunity to carry out 
Democratic principles we will be called upon to re- 
vise our tariff laws in the interests of the whole peo- 
ple. This issue can not be disposed of by the asser- 
tion that the Republican party also stands for tariff 
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reform. Republican revision and Democratic revision 
are two different things. 

The Democratic idea is that where the tariff en- 
ables the trusts to maintain a system of extortion the 
duty should be removed from all trust-made goods 
so that competition from abroad may compel reason- 
able prices to our own people. There is a vast differ- 
ence between the protection of American industries 
and, the protection of criminal monopolies. 

The expenses of our government, even when 
most economically administered, will always require 
substantially tariff rates, for the customs duties will 
always be our chief source of revenue. 

The distribution of tariff rates must always be 
established with special reference to the expenditures 
of government, keeping in view the greatest good to 
the greatest number and particularly prohibiting the 
conversion of the tariff into an accomplice of monop- 
oly in the robbery of the American consumer. The 
Democratic idea is that the collection of sufficient rev- 
enue to meet the necessities of government must be 
the basis for tariff regulations and that the philos- 
ophy of excluding competition by a tax on the Ameri- 
can consumer, which requires him to pay greater 
prices at home than are demanded abroad, is a per- 
nicious abuse of the taxing power and a manifest in- 
justice to our own people. 

The corrupt use of large sums of money in po- 
litical campaigns is largely responsible for the sub- 
version of the people's will at the polls. The masses 
are awakening to a realization of the great power of 
gold in contests that ought to be determined accord- 
ing to the character of nominees and the soundness 
and morality of political issues; and there is a gen- 
eral demand for publicity in the collection and use 
of campaign funds so that our citizens may know 
whether a political party has purchased its way into 
office or has won its victories by honest means. 
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An election is a party affair and the people have 
a right to know before casting their votes whether 
a campaign is being financed by the trusts and mon- 
opolies and just exactly what influences are beinrf 
everted to gain control, for it is not to he presumed 
that large appropriations for election purposes are 
being made from the treasuries of the corporations 
without an express or implied promise that the con- 
tributors shall receive special benefits in considera- 
tion of their subscriptions. 

Upon no other subject has the Republican party 
shown such utter contempt for the wishes of the 
people, and its refusal to use a cash register in it* 
political affairs clearly exhibits a crookedness and 
dishonesty that will not bear the light of day. 

In the Chicago convention a minority report of 
the committee on resolutions, containing a declara- 
tion in favor of publicity, was overwlielmingly de- 
feated upon a roll-call of the convention, and the Re- 
publican party placed itself squarely upon record in 
favor of concealing the names of the contributors and 
the amounts of their subscriptions. 

By a vote of fifty-two to one in the committee, 
and a vote of more than ten to one in the body of 
the convention, they confessed their guilt. They thus 
admitted the charge so frequently made by our party, 
that Republican success in the past has largely de- 
pended upon the vast sums of money collected from 
the great monopolies of the country and corruptly 
used in the conduct of its campaigns. Let the voters 
of this country seriously consider whether the refusal 
of the Republican party to disclose the sources and 
amounts of its election finances is not a confession 
of the debasing and corrupt use of moneys in its 
campaigns. 
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RAILROAD CONTROL IS IMPERATIVE NEED. 

It is eminently proper that this convention should 
define the Democratic attitude toward the regulation 
of transportation companies, and call the attention 
of the country to the indisputable fact that it was 
only after years of Democratic effort that an amend- 
ment was made to the interstate commerce law author- 
izing the commission to establish reasonable rates 
whenever it appeared that an existing schedule was 
unjust or unreasonable. The national platforms of 
the Republican party remained silent upon this great 
question for years, and the fact that the necessary 
change was advocated by a Republican president, who 
succeeded only through the aid of the Democrats in 
both branches of congress in placing the amendment 
upon our statute books, does not affect the credit to 
which our party is entitled for having worked persist- 
ently for such an enactment. 

Further amendment to our laws giving the- fed- 
eral government supervision over the issuance of rail- 
road stocks and bonds is demanded. 

The fixing of transportation charges and the con- 
trol of issuances of railroad securities are inseparably 
connected with the actual valuation of the railroads. 
The Democratic party believes that the first thing to 
do is to secure a physical valuation of the roads — that 
is, a valuation of the' solid rather than the liquid 
assets of railroad companies; while, on the other 
hand, the Republican party, on a roll call in the con- 
vention, by an overwhelming vote took an unequivocal 
stand in favor of a system of water rates without 
giving the people the benefit of a meter. 

We search in vain for one syllable in the Chicago 
platform pledging the Republican party to retrench- 
ment and reform; and it is no mere coincidence that 
lias given us a fl,000,000,000 session of congress on 
the eve of a national election and the possible revision 
of the tariff. 
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So long as we maintain the present method of 
electing United States senators we can not hope that 
the upper chamber of congress will reflect the popular 
will. 

On five different occasions the house of repre- 
sentatives has passed a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for the election of United States senators by 
the direct vote of the people, but these measures have 
been sandbagged in the senate by those who are de- 
termined that the senate shall not become an integral 
part of our free, representative institutions. 

The Democratic party will continue to labor for 
the direct election of United States senators, and it 
appeals to the voters of America to elect members 
of the different state legislatures who will pledge 
themselves to vote for no candidate for the United 
States senate that is not in favor of this reform. 

ALIEN HORDES OF ASIA MUST BE BARRED. 

The affirmative position of the Democratic party 
upon these great questions will be made clear during 
the impending campaign, and disdaining all subter- 
fuges it will speak in a language that can not be mis- 
understood. Its voice will ring with a genuine love 
for humanity, and the charge of insincerity w T ill never 
be brought to its doors. Let our party declaration in 
this convention present the strong contrast between 
that which we here propose and that which was de- 
clared at Chicago. Let any man take the temperature 
of the Chicago platform and discover, if he can, any 
sign of human warmth. Not a single sentiment is 
there to redeem it from the materialism permeating 
it through and through. 

On the bosom of the Pacific will be enacted the 
great commercial struggles of the future, and the in- 
terests of American commerce in connection with the 
exposure of our western shores to any hostile attack 
will demand that the greater portion of the American 
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navy shall be retained in the waters of the Pacific to 
protect our expanding commerce. This magnificent 
western country of ours has not only proved attract- 
ive to our own people and the other white nations of 
the earth, but it has likewise proved alluring to the 
brown and yellow races of the East. Some protec- 
tion has been afforded by the exclusion of Chinese la- 
bor, but the evil is but half met, unless we shall en- 
act such laws as will exclude all Asiatic immigra- 
tion. Not only the white toilers of America, but all 
our people, are vitally interested in this menace to 
our social and industrial life from Oriental quarters, 
and if this is to remain a white man's country imme- 
diate steps should be taken to prevent Asiatic immi- 
gration of whatsoever character. 

This national convention meets at a time when 
the angel of peace is hovering over the entire world 
and the nations of the world each day are strength- 
ening those ties of friendship and common interest 
that will render war less frequent and permit man : 
kind to turn their hands to the peaceable pursuits 
of life, rather than to the destruction of one another. 
* The Democratic party realizes the weight that 
America must inevitably exert in the affairs of the 
world and will demand that her influence ever be cast 
on the side of peace, on the side of justice, on the side 
of the oppressed, and if the will of the people shall 
commit to Democratic hands the scepter of power it 
will be used for the realization of those high Ameri- 
can ideals that lift our own people to loftier and 
better things and through our precepts contribute to 
the well-being and happiness of all mankind. 
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